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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Events related in the following Pages, 
naturally became a frequent fubjeft of converfation 
with my Children and my Friends. They felt fo much 
fatisfadrion at the accounts which I gave them, that 
they repeatedly urged me to commit the whole to pa* 
per ; and their affectionate partiality induced them to 
fuppofe, that the Narrative would be, not only agree* 
able to them, but interefting to the Public. In com¬ 
plying with their folicitations, I am far from being 
confident that the fuccefs of my efforts will juftify their 
hopes : I truft, however, that too much will not be 
expeded, in regard to literary compofition, from a 
perfon whofe life has been principally devoted to the 
duties of a Soldier and the fervice of his Country— 
and that a fcrupulous adherence to Truth will com- 
penfate for many blemifhes in ftyle and arrangement. 
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JOURNEY TO INDIA, &c. 


LETTER I. 


My dear Frederick, 

Th e tendernefs of a fond father's heart admonilhes 
me, that I fhould but poorly requite the affedlionate folicitude 
you have fo often expreffed, to become acquainted with the 
particulars of my journey over land to India, if I any longer with¬ 
held from you an account of that lingular and eventful period of 
my life. I confefs to you, my dear boy, that often when I have 
endeavoured to amufe you with the leading incidents and extra¬ 
ordinary viciliitudes of fortune which chequered the whole of that 
feries of adventures, and obferved the eager attention with which, 
young though you were, you liftened to the recital, the tender 
fenlibility you difcloled at fame paffages, and the earned: delire you 
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exprefledthat <‘T ilibuld the whole relate/* I have felt an almofl 
Irreflffible impulfe to indulge you with an accurate and faithful nar¬ 
rative, and have more than once fat down at my bureau for the pur- 
pofe : but fober and deliberate reflection fuggeffced that it was too 
foon, and that* by complying with your deixre at fuch a very early 
period of your life, I ihould but render the great end that I propofed 
by it abortive, fruflrate the inflruCtion which I meant to convey, 
and imprefs the mere incident on your memory, while the moral 
deducible from it muff neceflarily evaporate, and leave no trace, 
or rather excite no idea, in a mind not fuffieientlymatured for the 
conception of abftraCt principles, or prepared by practice for the 
deduction of moral inferences. 

I am aware that there are many people, who, contemplating 
only the number of your days, would confider my undertaking 
this arduous tafk, and offering it to your reflection, even now, 
premature : but this is a fubjeCt on which I have fo long and fo 
deliberately dwelt, which I have difcuffed with fo much care, and 
examined with fuch impartiality, that I think I may be acquitted 
of vanity, though I fay I am competent to form a judgment 
on it. The refult of that judgment is, that I am determined to 
indulge you without further delay; and I truft that you will 
not, on your part,, render it an empty indulgence, but, on the 
contrary, by turning every circumflance to its befl ufe, by con¬ 
verting every feeling which thefe pages may excite in your 
heart into matter of ferious reflection, and by making every 

event 
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event (as it happens to deferve) an example to promote either 
emulation on the one hand, or circumfpeCtion and caution on 
the other, juftify me in that opinion of you on which I found 
this determination. 

I remember, that when, at an early age, I entered upon that 
flage of claffical education at which you are now, at an earlier age, 
arrived—I mean, the Aineid—I was not only captivated with 
the beautiful flory of the Hero, in the fecond Book, but drew 
certain inferences , from parts of it, which I /hall never forget, and 
which afterwards ferved to give a direction to the growth of my 
fentiments on occafions of a fimilar nature : above all, the filial 
piety of iEneas made a deep impreffion on my mind, and, by im¬ 
perceptibly exciting an emulation in my bofom, augmented con- 
fiderably the natural warmth of my affe&ion and refpeCfc for my 
father. It is under the recollection of this fenfation, and a firm 
perfuafion that your heart is fully as fufceptible of every tender 
impreilion, and your underflanding as fit for the reception of ufefiil 
hiftory, as mine was then, that I overlook your extreme youth, 
and write to you as though you were an adult. If there be a thing 
on earth of which I can boafl a perfect knowledge, it is my 
Frederick’s heart: it has been the objeCt of my uninterrupted 
ftudy almofl fince it was; firfl capable of manifefting a fenfation; 
and, if I am not very much miftaken in it indeed, the lively interefl 
he feels in the occurrences of his father’s life, is the refult, not 
of idle curiofity, but unbounded filial affeClion. Such an amiable 
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motive fhall not be difappointed in its end ^ and while I difcharge 
the duty of a parent in gratifying it, I fhall be encouraged and 
fuftained under my labours by the fanguine expectation, that he 
will derive from my exertions the mofl folid advantages in his 
future progrefs through life. As thofe advantages are expeCted 
alfo to extend to my dear boy John, whofe tender years difqualify 
him from making the fame immediate reflections on the various 
fubjeCts as they occur, my Frederick will perceive that it be¬ 
comes his duty, not only as a good fon, but as an affectionate 
brother, to affifl and enforce them upon his mind, to explain to 
him the difficulties, and furnifh him with his reafonings and in¬ 
ferences on them, fo as that they may make, as nearly as poffi ble, 
equal impreffions on the heart and underflanding of both. 

“ Felix quern faciunt aliena pericula cautum 

And though few have the felicity to be warned by other men*s 
misfortunes or faults, becaufe they feldom make deep impreffions 
on their feelings, I am convinced that my fufferings and errors, 
as they will intereft my Frederick’s heart, and gratify his cu- 
riofity, cannot fail to enlarge his underflanding, and improve his 
conduCt. 

I am my dear Frederick’s, &c. 

D. C. 
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LETTER II. 


Having, in compliance with your reiterated felicita¬ 
tions, determined to give you a narrative of my journey to the 
Eaft Indies, and the lingular turns of fortune which befel me there, 
I think it neceflary, on reflection, to prepare you flill further for 
the reception of it, by propofing certain terms to be fulfilled on 
your part; and as, in my lall, I told you that I expected you, 
and, with your afliflance, your brother, to turn my relation to a 
more ufeful account than the gratification of mere idle curiofity, 
by letting the moral deducible from my errors and misfortunes 
ftrike deep and take root in your mind—fo there are other things, 
which, though not fo extremely important, are too weighty to 
be negleCted $ to which I defire to direCt your attention. 

I believe you muft have already perceived, that the wellbeing 
of yourfelf and your brother is my firffc—I might, perhaps, with- 
out treipafling much upon truth, fay, my only objeCt in life; 
that, to the care of your education, and the cultivation of your 
mind, I exclufively devote my time and my thoughts ; and that, 
to infure your future happinefs, I would facrifice every thing I 
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have a right to difpofe of, and rifk even life itfelf. The time, 

I truft, is not far diftant, when your brother will be as well qua¬ 
lified to underhand this as you are now—when both will feel alike 
the important duty it enforces on you—and when your only emu¬ 
lation will be, who /hall produce the mo ft luxuriant harveft to 
reward the labours I have taken—to reward yourfelves. 

In order, therefore, on my part, to give every thing I do a tendency 
to the great objedt of my wifhes, and induce you, on your’s, to con¬ 
tribute your /hare to it, I /hall give you, as I proceed in my narrative, 
a topographical defcription of the various Countries through which 
I /hall have occafion to condudt you, and, as concifely as may be, 
an account of their manners, policy, and municipal inflitutions, fo 
far as I have been able to colled them; which I hope will ferve to 
awaken in you a third: for thofe indifpenfable parts of polite education. 
Geography and Hiftory. I expedt that you will carefully attend to 
thofe fciences, and that you will not fuffer yourfelf, as you read my 
Letters, to be carried away by the rapid ftream of idle curiofity 
from incident to incident, without time or difpofitionfior refledtion : 
you mu ft take excursions, as you go along, from my Letters to 
your Geographical Grammar and your Maps—and, when necei- 
fary, call in the aid of your Tutor, in order to compare my ob- 

fervations with thofe of others on the fame places, and by thofe 
% 

means to acquire as determinate an idea as poflible of their local 
fituation, laws, and comparative advantages, whether of Nature 
or Art. You will thus enable yourfelf hereafter to confider how 
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Society is influenced, and why fome Communities are better di¬ 
rected than others. 

Here I muft obferve to you, that as Geography is a fcience 
to which rational converfation, as fupported by Gentlemen of 
breeding and education, moft frequently refers, the leafl ignorance 
of it is continually liable to detection, and, when detected, fubjeCts 
a man to the mofl mortifying ridicule and contempt. 

The ingenious George Alexander Steevens has, in his 
celebrated LeCture upon Heads, given a moil ludicrous inflance of 
this fpecies of ignorance, in the character of a Citizen, who,, 
cenfuring the incapacity of Miniflers, propofes to carry on the 
War on a new plan of his own. The plan is, to put the Troops 
in cork jackets-*--fend them, thus equipped, to fea—and land 
them in the Mediterranean: When his companion aiks him where 
that place lies, he calls him fool , and informs him that the 
Mediterranean is the Capital of Conftantinople. Thus, my dear 
fon, has this fatirifl;ridiculed ignorance in pretenders to education; 
and thus will every one be ridiculous who betrays a deficiency in 
this very indifpenfable ingredient in forming the character of 
a Gentleman. But a ftory which I heard from a perfon of 
flxiCt veracity, will ferve more ftrongly to £hew you the fhame 
attendant on ignorance of thofe things which, from our rank, we 
are fuppofed to know; and as the fear of ihame never fails to- 
operate powerfully on a generous mind, I am fure it will ferve to. 
alarm you into indultry, and application to your ftudies. 
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During the late American War, about that period when the King 
of France was, fo fatally for himfelf, though perhaps in the end 
it may prove fortunate for the interefls of Mankind, manifesting an 
intention to interfere and join the Americans, a worthy Alderman 
in Dublin, reading the newfpaper, obferved a paragraph, inti¬ 
mating, that in confequence of Britifh cruifers having flopped fome 
French velfels at fea, and fearched them, France had taken umbrage! 
The fagacious Alderman, more patriotic than learned, took the 
alarm, and proceeded, with the paper in his hand, diredtly to a 
brother of the Board, and, with unfeigned forrow, deplored the 
lofs his Country had fuftained, in having a place of fuch confe¬ 
quence as Umbrage ravifhed from it!—deliring, of all things, 
to be informed in what part of the world Umbrage lay. To this 
the other, atter a torrent of invedtive againft Minifters, and con¬ 
dolence with his afflidted friend, anfwered that he was utterly un¬ 
able to tell him, but that he had often heard it mentioned, and 
of courfe conceived it to be a place of great importance ; at the 
fame time propofmg that they fhould go to a neighbouring Book- 
feller, who, as he dealt in Books, mu ft neceflarily know every 
thing, in order to have this gordian knot untied. They accord¬ 
ingly went } and having propounded the queftion, cc what part of 
the globe Umbrage lay in ?” the Bookfeller took a Gazetteer, and, 
having fearched it diligently, declared that he could not find it, 
and faid he was almoft fure there was no fuch place in exiflence. 
To this the two Aldermen, with a contemptuous fneer, anfwered 
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by triumphantly reading the paragraph out of the newfpaper. 
The Bookfeller, who was a fhrfeud fellow, and, like mod of his 
Countrymen, delighted in a jefl, gravely replied, that the Gazetteer 
being an old edition, he could not anfwer for it, but that he fup- 
pofed Umbrage lay fomewhere on the coaft of America, With this 
the wife Magiflrates returned home, partly fatisfied: but what 
words can exprefs their chagrin when they found their error-— 
that the unlucky Bookfeller had fpread the dory over the City-— 
that tne newfpapers were filled with fatirical fquibs upon it—nay, 
that a caracature print of themfelves leading the City-watch to 
the retaking of Umbrage, was ftuck up in every fhop—and finally, 
that they could fcarcely (albeit Aldermen) walk the dreets, 
without having the populace fneer at them about the taking of 
Umbrage / 

Thus, my child, will every one be more or lefs ridiculous who 
appears obvioufly ignorant of thofe things which, from the rank 
he holds in life, he fliould be expedted to know, or to the know¬ 
ledge or which vanity or petulance may tempt him to pretend. 

I am lure I need not fay more to you on this fubjedt ■; for I think 
you love me too well to difappoint me in the firfl wifh of my heart, 
and I believe you have too much manly pride to differ fo degrading 
a deredt as indolence to expofe you hereafter to animadverfion or 
contempt. Remember, that as nothing in this life, however trivial 
or worthiefs, is to be procured without labour—-fo, above all 
others, the weighty and invaluable treafures of erudition are only 
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to be acquired by exertions vigorouily made and unremittingly 
continued. } 

“ Quid munus Reipublicas majus aut melius afferre poffumus 
quam li juventutem bene erudiamus.”—-Thus faid the matchlefs 
Tuley, If, then, the education of youth interests fo very deeply 
a State, can it lefs powerfully interefr him who frands in the two¬ 
fold connection of a Citizen and Parent ? It is the lively anxiety 
of my mind,, on this point, that obliges me to procraffcinate the 
commencement of my narrative to another Letter, and induces: 
me to entreat that you will, in the mean time, give this the 
confideration it deferves, and prepare your mind to follow its in- 
ItruCtions. 


LETTER III. 


A variety of unpropitious circumflances gave rife to 
my journey to the Eaft Indies, while domeftic calamity marked 
my departure, and, at the very outfet, gave me a foretafte of 
thofe miferies which Fate had referved to let fall upon me in the 
fequeL The channels from which I drew the means of fupporting 
my family in that ftyle which their rank and connections obliged 
them to maintain, were clogged by a coincidence **of events as 
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unlucky as unexpected: the War in India had interrupted the 
regular remittance of my property from thence : a fevere fhock 
which unbounded generality and beneficence had given to the 
affairs of my father, rendered him incapable of maintaining his ufual 
punctuality in the payment of the income he had affigned me; 
and, to crown the whole, I had been deprived, by death, of two 
lovely children (your brother and lifter), whom I loved not lefs 
than I have fince loved you and your brother. 

It was under the preftiire of thoie accumulated afflictions, ag¬ 
gravated by the goading thought of leaving my family for fuch a 
length of time as muft neceflarily elapfe before I could again fee 
them, that I fet out for India in the month of May, in the year 
1781, with a heart overwhelmed with woe, and too furely pre¬ 
dictive of misfortunes. 

From the gloomy cave of depreflion in which my mind was 
funk, I looked forward, to feek, in the future, a gleam of comfort 
—but in vain : not a ray appeared—Melancholy had thrown her 
fombre fhadow on the whole. Even prefent affliction yielded 
up a fhare of my heart to an unaccountable difmal prefentimeiit 
of future ill; and the difafters and difappointments I had palled, 
were loft and forgotten in ominous forebodings and inftinCtive 
preiages of tbofe that were to come. 

Of all the weakneftes to which the human mind is fubjeCt, fu- 
perftition is that againft which I would have you guard with the 
utmoft vigilance. It is the molt incurable canker of the mind. 
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Under its unrelenting dominion,. happing fs withers, the under¬ 
standing becomes obicured, and every principle of joy is blafted. 
b or this reafon I with to account for thofe prciages, by referring 
them to their true phyfical caufes, in order thereby to prevent 
your young mind from receiving, from what I have written, any 
injurious impreffion, or fuperftitious idea of prefentiment > as it is 
fafhionably denominated. 

If the mind of Man be examined, it will be found naturally 
prone to the contemplation of the future—its flights from hope 
to hope, or fear to fear, leading it infenilbly from objects prefent 
and in pofleflion, to thofe remote and in expectation—from pofi- 
tive good to fuppofitious better, or from aCtual melancholy to 
imaginary misfortune. In thefe cafes, the mind never fails to fee 
the profpedt in colours derived from the medium through which 
it is viewed and exaggerated by the magnifying power of fancy.. 
Thus my mind, labouring under all the uneaflnefs I have defcribed, 
faw every thing through the gloomy medium of melancholy, 
and, looking forward, foreboded nothing but misfortune : accident 
afterwards fulfilled thole forebodings ; but accident,, nay, the mofk 
trifling change of circumftances, might poffibly have fo totally 
changed the face of my fubfequent progrefs, that good fortune, 
in head of mifadventure, might have been my lot, and fo all my 
foieboding been as illufory and fallible as all fuch phantoms of the 
imagination really are. Thus I argue now—and I am fure I argue 
tiuly * but if reafon be not timely called in, and made,_ as it were, 
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an habitual inmate. It avails but little again# the overbearing force 
of fuperftition, who, when fhe once gets pofTeflion of the mind, 
holds her feat with unrelenting tenacity, and, calling in a whole 
hofc of horrors, with defpair at their head, to her aid, entrenches 
herfelf behind their formidable powers, and bids defiance to the 
alTaults of reafon. 

Thus it fared with me—Under the dominion of gloomy pre- 
fentiment, I left London ; and my journey down to Margate, 
where I was to take fhipping, was, as Shakspeare emphatically 
fays, “ a phantafm, or a hideous dream-—and my little ftate of 
“ Man fuiFered, as it were, the nature of an mfurredHoh — 
the chaos Within me forbade even the approach of difcriminate 
reflection ; and I found myfelf on board the Packet, bound to 
Offend, without having a lingle trace left upon my mind, of the 
intermediate ftages and incidents that happened fince I had left 
London. 

It has been obferved— : and I with you always to carry it in 
memory, as one of the befl confolations under affliction —that 
human fufferings, like all other things, find their vital principle 
exhaufled, and their extinction accelerated, by overgrowth - 3 and 
that, at the moment when Man thinks himfelf mo ft miferable, 
a benignant Providence is preparing relief, in feme form or other, 
for him. So it, in fome fort, happened with me ; for I was for¬ 
tunate enough to find in the Packet a fellow-paffenger, v/hofe 
valuable converfation and agreeable manners beguiled me infenlibly 
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of the gloomy contemplation in which I was abiorbed, and afroided 
my tortured mind a temporary fufpenlion of pain. This Gentleman 
was General Lockhart : he was going to Bruflels, to pay his 
court to the Emperor Joseph the Second, who was then shortly 
expedted in the Low Countries, in order to go through the cere¬ 
monies of his Inauguration. As Bruflels lay in my way, I was 
flattered with the hopes of having for a companion a Gentleman 
at once fo pleafing in his manners and re (peccable in his character, 
and was much comforted when I found him as much dilpofed as 
myfelf to an agreement to travel the whole of the way thither 
together. Thus, though far, very far from a flate of eafe, I was, 
when landing at Oftend, at leaft lefs miferable than at my coming 
on board the Packet. 

As this Letter is already fpun to a length too great to admit of 
any material part of the defcription I am now to give you of Oftend, 
and the Country to which it belongs, I think it better to poflpone 
it to my next, which I mean to devote entirely to that fubjedt, 
and thereby avoid the confufion that arifes from mixing two fub- 
jedts in the fame Letter, or breaking off the thread of one in order 
to make way for the other. 

Adieu, my dear boy 1 —Forget not your brother John. That 
you may both be good and happy, is all the wifh now left to, &c. 
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LETTER IV. 


That Country to which I am now to call your atten¬ 
tion—I mean, the Netherlands—is marked by a greater number 
of political changes, and harrafled by a more continued train of 
military operations, than perhaps any Country in the records of 
Modern Hiilory. It may truly be called the Cockpit Royal of 
Europe, on which Tyrants, as ambition, avarice, pride, caprice, 
or malignity, prompted them, pitted thoufands, and hundreds of 
thoufands, of their fellow-creatures, to cut each other’s throats 
about fome point, frivolous as regarding themfelves, unimportant 
to Mankind, and only tending to gratify a diabolical lull for do¬ 
minion : Yet, under all thefe difadvantages, (fuch are the natural 
qualities of this Country), it has, till lately, been in a tolerably 
flourilhing Rate; and would, under good government and proper 
protection, equal any part of Europe for richnefs. 

Flanders, Brabant, and the Country now called the United 
Netherlands, were in general known by the name of Netherlands, 
Low Countries, or Pais-bas, from their iituation, as it is fuppofed, 
in refpedt of Germany. Anciently, they formed a part of Belgic 
Gaul, of which you may remember to have read an account in 
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the Commentaries of Julius C^sar* who deferibes the inha¬ 
bitants as the moil valiant of all the Gallic Nations—Horum 
<e omnium Belgas funt fortifhmi.” They afterwards were fubjeft 
to petty Princes, and made part of the German Empire ; and, in 
the fix teen th century, became fubjedt to Charles the Fifth of 
the Houfe of Auitria; but, being oppreifed beyond endurance by 
his fon, Philip the Second of Spain, (that blind and furious 
bigot) , they openly revolted—flew to arms toaffert their freedom; 
and, after a flruggle as glorious in effect as virtuous in principle— 
after performing prodigies of valour, and exhibiting examples of 
fortitude, to which none but men fighting in the Godlike Caufe 
of Liberty are competent—led on by the wifdom and valour 
of the Prince of Orange, and aflifled by the Sovereign of 
Great Britain —they at length fo far fucceeded, that thofe 
now called the United Netherlands, entered into a folemn league, 
and forced the gloomy Tyrant to acknowledge their independence. 
But that part to which I am now particularly to allude, continued 
annexed to the Houle of Auftria. In 1787, they revolted, and 
made a temporary flruggle to difengage themfelves from the do¬ 
minion of the Emperor ; but, owing to fome cabals among 
themfelves, and the temperate conduct of that Prince, they again 
returned to their allegiance, and were rewarded with a general 
amnefly. In 1792, they were over-run by the French Army 
under General Dumourier —opened their arms to thofe Re¬ 
publicans, and were rewarded for it by oppreflion, tyranny, and 
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injuftice. The French, however, were driven back out of the 
Country ; and, wonderful to relate, they again received their old 
Mailer, the Emperor, with drong demonflrations of joy, and 
manifeded their loyalty and attachment to him by every expref- 
fion that abjed hypocrify could fugged. 

cc O I how unlike their Belgic Sires of old ! ** 

Here, could I Hop with drid juftice, I would—But, behold! 
the French again came ; again they opened their gates to receive 
them; and again they were, with tenfold fury and rapacity, pil¬ 
laged, oppreded, and infulted; and at the very time I am writing 
this, the Guillotine is doing its office—enforcing the payment of 
the mod exorbitant and enormous contributions, and compelling, 
it is faid, one hundred thoufand of the ill-fated inhabitants to take 
the field, as foldiers of the Republic. 

Human opinion is fo chequered and uncertain, that two very 
honed men may in certain cafes ad in dired contradidion and 
hodility to each other, with the very bed intentions—He, therefore, 
mud have but a cold heart, and a contraded underdanding, who 
cannot forgive the man. that ads in fuch cafes erroneoufly, when 
he ads from the exad didates of his opinion, and upon the prin¬ 
ciple which he has confcientioufly adopted: but when a whole 
People are feen whifking about with every gud of fortune, and 
making a new principle for eveiy new point of convenience, we 
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mud defpife them even when they happen to a£fc right, and can 
fcarcely afford them fo much as pity in their calamities. The 
AuHrian Netherlands are now in that Hate and, without prefuming 
to fay in which of their tergiverfations they were right, I will 
venture to pronounce that they deferve punifhment, and I believe 
they are in hands very likely to give them their due. 

To return—OHend is a fea-port of AuHrian Flanders, and is 
fituated in the Liberty of Bruges. It was, at one time, the HrongeH 
town in Flanders : but a double ditch and ramparts, which con¬ 
toured its Hrength, are now deflroyed; and in the place where 
the former Hood, docks, or rather bafons, extremely capacious 
and commodious, are formed, for the reception of {hipping. The 
ground about the town is very low and marfliy, and cut into a 
number of fine canals—into fome of which, fliips of the largeH 
fize may enter—and in one of which, velfels of great burthen 
may ride, even clofe to Bruges. The harbour here is fo fortunately 
circumHanced, that it was once thought, by Engineers, entirely 
fecure from a blockade; and its prifline Hrength can in no way be 
fo well deferibed, as by a relation of the defence it made in the 
four firH years of the feventeenth century—though, near the clofe 
of the fixteenth, it was no better than an infignificant filhing town. 
It held out againH the Spaniards for three years, two months and 
fixteen days. Eighty thoufand men loH their lives before it, while 
fifty thoufand were killed or died within. It at laH furrendered, 
but on good terms j and not for want of men or provifions, but 
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for want of ground to fland on, which the enemy took from them, 
at an amazing lofs, flep by flep, till they had not room left for men 
to defend it. Three hundred thoufand cannon-balls, of thirty 
pounds weight each, were fired againfl it $ and the befieged often 
filled up the breaches made in their ramparts with heaps of dead 
bodies. 

Such, my dear boy, are the miracles that men, animated 
with the all-fubduing fpirit of Liberty, can perform—Liberty! 
that immediate jewel of the foul—that firft moving principle of 
all the animal creation—which, with equal power, influences the 
bird to beat the cage with its wings, and the lion to tear the bars 
of his imprifonment—the infant to fpring from the tender con¬ 
finement of its nurfe, and the lean and fhrivelled pantaloon to 
crawl abroad, and fly the warmth and repofe of his wholefomc 
chamber—Liberty! which, for centuries enthralled by artifice 
and fraud, or lulled into a dumber by the witching fpirit of Prieft- 
craft, now rifes like a giant refrefhed with wine—in its great efforts 
for emancipation, deftroys and overturns fyftems—but, when find¬ 
ing no refiftance, and matured by time, will, I fincerely hope, fink 
appeafed into a generous calm, and become the bleffing, the guardian 
and protestor of Mankind! 

It is your good fortune, my dear children, to be born at a time . 
when Liberty feems to be well underflood in your own Country, 
and is univerfally the prevalent paflion of men. It is almoit need- 
lefs, therefore, for me to exhort you to make it the groundwork 
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of your political morality : but let me remind you to guard, above 
all, againfl the defpotifm of certain Tyrants, to whom many of the 
greateft advocates for Liberty are ftrangely apt to fubmit—I mean, 
your paffions. Of all other Tyrants, they are the mod; fubtle, the 
moffc bewitching, the mod: overbearing, and, what is worfe, the 
molt cruel. Beneath the domination of other Defpots, tranquillity 
may alleviate • the weight of your chains, and foften oppreffion; 
but when once you become the Have of your paffions, your peace 
is for ever ded, and you live and die in unabating mifery. 


LETTER V. 


The pride of the EngliOi is remarked all over the globe* 
even to a proverb ! But pride is a word of fuch dubious meaning, 
fo undefined in its fenfe, and {trained to fuch various imports, that 
you fhall hear it violently execrated by one, and warmly applauded 
by another—this denouncing it as a fin of the fil'd: magnitude, 
and that maintaining it to be the mod; vigilant guardian of human 
virtue. Thofe differences in opinion arife not from any defed: in 
the intellects of either, but from each viewing the fubjed: in that 
one point in which it firffc flrikes his eye, or beft fuits his tafte, his 
feeling, or his prejudices. I have no doubt, however, but a full. 
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confederation of the fubjedt would fhew, that pride, as it Is called* 
is only good or bad as the objedt from which it arifes is mean or 
magnificent, culpable or meritorious. That noble pride which 
Simulates to extraordinary adts of generality and magnanimity, 
fuch as, in many inftances, has diftinguiflied, above all others, the 
Nobility of Spain, exadts the homage and admiration of Mankind 
But I fear very much that our Englifli pride is of another growth,, 
and fmells too rankly of that overflrained commercial fpirit which, 
makes the balls of the pi*efent grandeur of Great Britain, but 
which, in my humble judgment, railes only to debafe her—by 
flow, fubtle degrees, poifons the national principle, enllaves the: 
once bold fpirit of the People, detradts from their real folid felicity, 
and, by confounding the idea of national wealth with that of na¬ 
tional profperity, leads it in rapid flrides to its downfall. In fliort, r 
we are approaching, I fear, with daily accelerated Heps, to the 
difpofition and fordid habits of the Dutch, of whom Dodtor Gold-- 
smith fo very pertinently and truly fpeaks, when he fays, 

M Ev’n Liberty itfelf is barter’d here ! ” 

Without leading your mind through a maze of difquifltion on. 
this fubjedt, which might fatigue with abftrufenefs and prolixity, 
I will bring you back to the point from which the matter flarted, 
and content myfelf with remarking, that the pride of the Englifli, 
Ipeaking of it as a part of the national charadter, is the mean ell of 
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■weening affe&ion for money, an idolatrous worfhip of gain, 
have abfolutely confounded the general intellect, and warped the 
judgment of the many to that excefs, that, in eftimating men or 
things, they refer always to “ what is he worth ?” or, €C what will 
it fetch ?” This fordid habit of thinking was finely hit off by a 
keen fellow, the native of a neighbouring Kingdom, who, for 
many years, carried on bufinefs in London, and failed :—Sitting 
one day In a coffee-houfe in the City, where fome wealthy Citizens 
were difcuffing a fubjeCt not entirely unconnected with cafh con¬ 
cerns, one of them obferving him rather attentive to their conver- 
fation, turned to him, and laid, <( What is your opinion. Sir, of 
the matter ?”— (C *s blood. Sir !” returned he, peevifhly, “ what 
opinion can a man have in this Country, who has not a guinea in 
his pocket?” /C 

Under the influence of all the various caprices infpired by this 
unhappy purfe-pride, I am forry to fay our Countrymen do, when 
they go abroad, fo play the fool, that they are univerfally flattered 
and defpifed, pillaged and laughed at, by all perfons with whom 
they have any dealing. In France, Mi Lor Anglois is, or at lead: 
was, to have fix times as great a profufion of every thing as any 
other perfon, and pay three hundred per cent, more for it; and 
the word: of it was, that a Mi Lor was found fo conducive to their 
intered, that they would not, if they could help it, differ any 
Englifhman to go without a title—nay, would fometimes, with 
kindly compulfion, force him to accept of it, whether he would 
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or not: but if an Englifhman be, above all others, die object of 
impofition in foreign countries, certainly none pillage him fo un¬ 
mercifully as his own Countrymen who are feuled there. In all 
the places through which I have travelled, I have had occafion to 
remark (and the remark has been amply verified by every Gen¬ 
tleman I have ever converfed with on the fubjecf), that the moll 
extravagant houfes of entertainment are thofe kept by Englifh- 
men. At Oftend, as well as other places, it was fo; therefore, 
as economy, when it does not treipais upon the bounds of genteel 
liberality, is the bed; fecurity for happinefs and refpedt, I advife 
you, whenever you fhall have occafion to vifit the Continent, in 
the firff place to avoid all appearance of the purfe-proud ofien- 
tation of John Bull ; and, in the next place, to avoid all Englifh 
houfes of entertainment. 

It is a fingular circumffance, and belongs, I fhould fuppofe, 
peculiarly to Oftend, that the charity-children of the town are 
permitted to come on board the veiTels arrived, to beg of the paf- 
fengers, one day in the week. 

Before I bid adieu to Oftend, I muff remark one heavy di fad - 
vantage under which it labours—the want of frefh water all they 
ule being brought from Bruges. In going from Offend to Bruges, 
a traveller has it in his choice to go by land, or water—-If by land, 
he gets a good voiture for about ten /hillings of our money; the 
road is about fourteen or fifteen miles—If by water (the mode 
which I adopted, as by far the cheapeff and the pleafanteff), he 
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travels in a vefiel pretty much refembling our Lord Mayor’s barge, 
fometimes called a trackfchuyt, but often le burque, or barke: 
it is, in truth, fitted up in a fiyle of great neatnefs, if not elegance; 
ftored with a large flock of provifions and refrefhments of all kinds, 
and of fuperior quality, for the accommodation of the pafiengers; 
and has, particularly, a very handfome private room between decks, 
for the company to x*etire to, in order to drink tea, coffee, &c. &c. 
or play at cards. In this comfortable, I might fay, delightful ve¬ 
hicle, as perfectly at eafe as lying on a couch in the belt room in 
London, are pafiengers drawn by two horfes, at the rate of about 
four miles an hour, for about ten pence, the fame length of way that 
it would coft ten fliillings to be jumbled in a voiture over a rough 
paved road. ^ 

The country between Ofiend and Bruges is very level, and of 
courfe deftitute of thofe charms to a mind of tafte, which abound 
in countries tolled by the hand of Nature into hill, dale, mountain 
and valley : the whole face of it, however, is, or at leafl then 
was, in fo high a ftate of cultivation, and fo deeply enriched by 
the hands of art and induftry, aided by the natural fertility of the 
foil, that its appearance, though far from fir iking or delightful, 
was by no means unpleafant; and on approaching the town of 
Bruges, we pafied between two rows of trees, beautiful, fiiady, 
and of lofty fize—forming, with the furrounding objedts, a fcene, 
which, if not romantic, was at leafi pidturefque. 
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In paffing through Countries groaning beneath the defpotic 
fcourge of unlimited Monarchy, where fublidies are railed, and 
taxes laid on ad libitum ---where guilty diflrufl and fufpicion, with 
the eyes of a lynx and the fangs of a harpy, Hand fentinels at every 
gate, to fcrutinize the harmlefs paifenger, awake him to the clanks 
of his fetters, and awe him into compliance, a free-born Briton 
feels a cold horror creep through his whole frame: his foul re¬ 
coils at the gloomily ferocious and infolently ftriift examination, 
with which a fentinel, at the entry of a town, flops, invefligates, 
demands a paflport; and, in fhort, puts him, pro tempore , in a 
flate of durance, with all its hideous formalities and appendages, 
its gates, its bars, its armed ruffians, its formal profeffions of laws, 
and its utter violation of reafon and of juftice. Entering the town 
of Bruges, we were flopped by a fentinel, who, with all the faucy, 
fwaggering air of authority, of a flave in office, demanded to know, 
whether we had any contraband goods ? whether we were in any 
military capacity ? whence we came ? and whither we were going ? 
with a variety of other interrogatories, to my mind equally imper¬ 
tinent and deteftable, but which feemed to make no greater im- 
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prefiion on the good Flemings themfelves, than demanding the 
toll at a turnpike-gate would make on an Engliffi waggoner. 

Talking over this fubjeft, fince that time, with a Gentleman 
who is well acquainted with all thofe places, he informed me, that 
in the war between the Emperor and the States General, iome 
French officers, travelling through Flanders to join Count Mail- 
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lebois, were flopped at the gate of Bruges, and, by order of the 
Emperor, fent to his army, turned into the ranks, and obliged to 
do duty as common foldiers.—Here, my dear Frederick, was 
an a dt, not only defpotic in itfelf, but aggravated by circumftances 
of collateral profligacy, of fuch enormous magnitude as bids de¬ 
fiance to all power of amplification, and leaves eloquence liopelefe 
of defcribing it with greater force than it derives from a Ample 
narration of,the fadt: on the one hand, the inroad upon the juft 
perfonal rights of the individual; on the other, the rights of a 
Nation violated. Some men in England, judging from their own 
conftitutional fecurity, may difbelieve the fadt: but let them con- 
fider, that the Marquis de la Fayette, an alien, taken upon 
neutral ground, is now, even now, held in illegal, unjufh thral¬ 
dom and perfecution—let them, I fay, remember this, and let 
their incredulity ceafe. 

Blefs your ftars, my dear boy, that you were born in a Country 
where fuch outrages as thefe can never be perpetrated by any, and 
will never be approved of but by a few • 
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LETTER VI. 


In my laft, I carried you pafl a ferocious, impertinent 
fentinel, into the town of Bruges; and now, having got you there, 
I muff endeavour, from the loofe materials I have been able to 
colled:, to give you a fhort defcription of it. 

I had heard much of Bruges, its grandeur and its opulence; 
you will guefs my furprife then, when, on entering it, I found 
nothing but an old-fafhioned, ill-built, irregular town; the flreets, 

* in general, narrow and dirty, and moil of the houfes flrongly ex- 
preffive of poverty and fqualid wretchednefs : yet this was an¬ 
ciently a moil flourifhing city. Did the difference between the 
town at this time, and its ffate as it is reprefented of old, conliff only 
in its external appearance, we might readily account for that, in the 
.great improvements made by <$ie Moderns in the art of houfe-build- 
Ing; but its prefent inferiority goes deeper, and is the reiultof de¬ 
parted commerce—commerce, that frudtuating will-with-a-wifp» 
that leads States in hot purfuit after it, to entrap them ultimately 
into mires and precipices, and which, when caught, flays till it 
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extinguifhes the fpirit of Freedom in a Nation, refines its People 
into feeble Haves, and there leaves them to poverty and contempt. 

Perhaps there is no fubjedt that affords an ampler field for a 
fpeculative mind to expatiate upon, than the various, and, I may 
lay, incongruous revolutions which have chequered the progrefs 
of human fociety from the firil records of Hiftory down to the 
prefent time. It is indeed a fpeculation which not only tends to 
improve the underllanding, by calling in experience to corredt 
the illufions of theory, but is highly inflrudtive in a moral point 
of view, by pointing out the inftability of the very bell flridtures 
of human wifdom, and teaching us how little reliance is to be 
placed upon human cafualties, or earthly contingencies. Look 
to Greece, once the fountain-head of Arts, Eloquence, and 
Learning, and the mother of Freedom—her Poets, her Legi- 
flators, her Soldiers, and her Patriots, even to this day confidered 
the brighell examples of earthly glory 1—fee her now funk in 
flavery,. ignorance, floth, and imbecillity, below any petty Nation 
of Europe. Look to Rome—in her turn, the queen of Arms 
and Arts, the land of Liberty, the nurfe of Heroes—the flage 
on which indexible Patriots, accomplifhed Philofophers, and a free 
People, adted for centuries a drama that elevated Man almoll above 
his nature!—fee her now reduced to the lafl flage of contempti- 
bility— -even below it, to ridicule and laughter—fwayed by the 
nxofl contemptible impollure, and funk into the moil defpicable 
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cnflavement, both of perfon and opinion—-the offices of her glo¬ 
rious Senate performed by a kind of heteroclite being, an herma- 
phroditical impoitor, who, deducing his right from the very dregs 
and offscourings of fuperftition and fanaticifm, and aided by a fet 
of difciples worthy of fuch a mailer, rules the People, not with the 
terrors of the Tarpeian rock, nor yet with that which to a Roman 
bofom was more terrible, baniihment—but with the horrors of 
eternal damnation l —fee her valiant, vigorous Soldiery converted 
into a band of feeble fidlers and muiic-mailers, and the clangor 
of her arms into fhrill concerts of fqueaking cailratoes; thofe places 
where her Cicero poured forth eloquence divine, and pointed 
out the paths that led to true morality—where her Brutus and 
her Cato marfhalled the forces of Freedom, and raifed the arm 
of Juilice againft Tyrants, over-run by a knaviih hofl of ignorant, 
beggarly, bald-pated Friars, vomiting, to a crowd of gaping bigots, 
torrents of fanatical bombail, of miracles never performed, of 
Gods made of wood or copper, and of Saints, that, like them- 
felves, lived by impoilure and deception !—fee her triumphs and 
military trophies changed into proceffions of Priefls finging pfalms 
round wafers and wooden crucifixes ; and that code of Philosophy 
and Religion, which operated fo effectually upon the morals of 
her People that there was none among them found fo defperate 
or fo bafe as to break an oath, exchanged for the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic branch of the Chriftian Faith—for difpenfations for inceff, 
indulgences for murder, fines for fornication, and an exclusive 
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patent for adultery in their prieRhood. Then look to England ! 
—fee her, who once Rooped beneath the yoke of Rome, whofe 
Chief, Caractacus, was carried there in chains to grace his 
conquerons triumphs, while, herfelf was made the meaneR of the 
Roman Provinces, now holding the balance of the world, the 
unrivalled miRrefs of Arms, Arts, Commerce—-every thing. 

It was in this irrefiRible mutation of things, that Bruges funk 
from the high Rate of a moffc flourhhing city, where there are 
Rill (unlefs the French have deRroyed them) to be feen the re¬ 
mains of feventeen palaces, anciently the refidences of Confuls 
of diRerent Nations, each cf which had diRindt houfes, magnifi¬ 
cently built and furmihed, with warehoufes for their merchan- 
difes : and fuch was the power and wealth of the Citizens in thofe 
days, that it is an indubitable fadt, they kept their Sovereign, the 
Archduke Maximilian, prifoner, affronted his fervants, and 
abufed his officers; nor would they releafe him until he took an 
oath to preferve inviolate the laws of the State. Even fo late as 
the time I was there, Bruges had fome trade—indeed as good a 
foreign trade as moR cities in Flanders. The people feemed 
cheerful and happy, and the markets were tolerably fupplied. 

Several Rne canals run in a variety of directions from Bruges: 
oy one of them, boats can go, in the courfe of a fummer’s day, to 
ORend, Nieuport, Furnes, and Dunkirk; and veRels of four 
hundred tuns can float in the baffin of this town. Another canal 
leads to Ghent, another to Damme, and another to Sluys. The 
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water of thofe canals is llagnant, without the leafl motion ; yet 
they can, in half an hour, be all emptied, and frefh water brought 
in, by means of their well-contrived lluices. This water, how¬ 
ever, is never ufed for drinking, or even for culinary purpofes ; 
a better fort being conveyed through the town by pipes from 
the two rivers Lys and Scheldt, as in London $ tor which, as there, 
every houfe pays a certain tax. 

Although the trade of this city has, like that of all the Low 
Countries, been gradually declining, and daily fucked into the 
vortices of British and Dutch commerce, there were, till the 
French entered it, many rich Merchants there, who met every 
day at noon in the great market-place, to communicate and 
tranfadt bufinefs, which was chiefly done in the Flemilh lan¬ 
guage, hardly any one in it fpeaking French; a circumftance 
that by this time is much altered-—for they have been already 
made, if not to fpeak French, at leaft to ling Ca-ira, and dance 
to the tune of it too, to fome purpofe. 

The once-famed grandeur of this city confilted chiefly, like 

that of all grand places in the dark periods of Popery, of the gloomy 
piles, the ofbentatious frippery and unwieldly mafles of wealth, 
accumulated by a long feries of Monkifh impoflure oi' Gothic 
flrrudtures, of enormous fize and fable alpedt, filled with dreary 
cells, calculated to ftrike the fouls of the ignorant and enthufiaftic 
with holy horror, to infpire awe of the places, and veneration for 

the perfons who dared to inhabit them, and, by enfeebling the 
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rcafon with the mixed operations of horror, wonder and rever¬ 
ence, to fit the credulous for the reception of every impofition, 
however grofs in conception, or bungled in execution, Thofe 
are tne things which conftituted the greatnefs and Iplendor of the 
cities of Ancient Chriitcndom to thofe has the Rurdiefl: human 
vigour and intellect been forced to bend the knees: they were 
built to endure the outrages of time ; and will' Hand, I am fure, 
long, long after their power fhall have been annihilated. 

What a powerful engine has fuperftition been, in the cunning- 
management of Priefls! How lamentable it is to think, that not 
only all who believed, but all who had good fenfe enough not to 
believe, fhould, for fo many centuries, have been kept in proilrate 
fubmiffion to the will and dominion of an old man in Rome L—My 
blufhes for the folly and fupinenefs of Mankind, however, are lofl: 
in a warm glow of tranfport at the prefent irradiation of the human 
mind; and though I can fcarcely think with patience of that glo¬ 
rious, Godlike being, Henry the Second of England, being obliged 
by the Pope to lafli himfelf naked at the tomb of that faucy, wicked 
Prieil:, Thomas aBecket, I felicitate myfelf with the reflection, 
that the Pope is now the moil contemptible Sovereign in Europe, 
and that the Papal authority, which was once the terror and the 
icourge oi the earth, is now not only not recognifed, but feldom 

thought of, and, when thought of, only ferves to excite laughter 
or difgufl. 
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LETTER VII. 
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i H E town of Bruges, although the Rree,ts be, as I have 
already defcribed them, fo mean, narrow, dirty and irregular in 
general, contains, neverthelefs, fome fewflreets that are tolerable, 
and a few fquares alfo that are far from contemptible.—-I fhould 
think it, neverthelefs, not worth another letter of defcription, 
were it not that the Churches, and Church-euriofities, demand our 
attention; for you will obferve, that in all rich Popifh Countries, 
every Church is a holy toy-fhop, or rather a mufeum, where pic¬ 
tures, jftatues, gold cups, filver candlefticks, diamond crucifixes. 


and gods, of various forts and dimenfions, are hoarded up, in ho¬ 
nour of the Supreme Being. This city having been for centuries 
the See of a Bifhop, who is Suffragan to the Archbifhop of Mech¬ 
lin, and at the fame time Hereditary Chancellor of Flanders, it 
is not to be wondered at, if ecclefiaftical induftry fhould have 
amaffed fome of thofe little trinkets which confHtute the chief or 
only value of their Church. The mitre of this place conveys to 
the head that wears it a diocefe containing fix cities, from the 
names of which you will be able to form fome fmall judgment of 
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the opulence of one poor fon of abltinence and mortification.— 
Thofe cities are, in the firfl place, Bruges itfelf, then Oftend, 
Sluys, Damme, Middleburgh in Flanders, and Oudenberch—not 
to mention one hundred and thirty-three boroughs and villages 
and if you could compute the number of inferior Clergy with 
which the flreets and highways are filled, you would be thunder- 
ftruck. There, and in all thofe Popilh Countries, they may be 
feen, with grotefque habits and bald pates, buzzing up and down 
like bees, in fwarms, (a precious hive!)—and, with the moft vehe¬ 
ment protections of voluntary poverty in their mouths, and eyes 
uplifted to Heaven, fcrambling for the good things of the earth 
with the eagerneis of a pack of hounds, and the rapacity of a whole 
roll of lawyers ! With loaded thighs (I might fay, loaded arms too, 
for they have large pockets even in their fleeves, for the conceal¬ 
ment of moveables), they return to the great hive, where, con¬ 
trary to the law of bees, the drone lives in idle flate, and he 
plunders them: contrary, too, to the habits of thofe uleful infedts, 
they baniih the queen-bee, and fuller no female to approach their 
cells,-but keep them in contiguous hives, where, under cover of 
the night, they vifit them, and fulfil in private that which they 
deny in public—the great command of Providence. 

The firfi: building in nominal rank, though by no means the 
firft in value, is the great Cathedral, which has at leaft bulk, an¬ 
tiquity and gloominefs enough to recommend it to the Faithful. It 
is by no means unfurnilhed within, though not in fo remarkable a 
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manner as to induce me to fill a Letter with it. In a word, it 
is an old Popilh Cathedral, and cannot be fuppofed wanting in 
wealth: at the time I write, it has been Handing no lefs a time 
than nine hundred and twenty-nine years, having been built in 
the year 865. 

The next that occurs to me, as worthy of notice, is the Church 
of Notre Dame, or that dedicated to our Lady the Virgin Mary. 
This is really a beautiful llrudture of the kind—indeed magni¬ 
ficent. Its fteeple is beyond conception Hupendous, being fo very 
high as to be leen at lea off Oltend, although it is not elevated 
in the fmallefi degree by any rife in the ground; for, fa very flat 
is the whole intermediate country, that I believe it would puzzle 
a lkilful leveller to find two feet elevation from high-water-mark 
at Oftend up to this city. The contents of this Church are eor- 
refpondent to its external appearance—being enriched and beauti¬ 
fied with a vafi: variety of lacerdotal trinkets, and fine tombs and 
monuments. As to the former, the veftments of that fame 
Thomas aBecket whom I mentioned in my laft, make a part 
of the curiofities depofited in this Church : this furious and in¬ 
flexible impoftor was Archbilhop of Canterbury ; and his flruggles 
to enflave both the King and People of England, and make them 
tributary to the Pope, have canonized him, and obtained the very 
honourable depot I mention for his veflments. To do juftice, 
however, to the lpirit and fa.g 2 .chy of the Holy Fathers who have 
& long taken the pains to preferve them, it mult be comine mo- 
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rated, that they are, or at leafl were fet with diamonds, and other 
precious {tones! Probably, among the many Priefts who have, in 
fo many centuries, had the cuftody of thofe divine relics, fome 
one, more fagacious than the reft, might conceive, that, to lie in 
a Church, and be feen by the all-believing eyes of the Faithful, 

a little coloured glafs was juft as good as any precious ftone, and 

1 

wifely have converted the originals to fome better purpofe. If fo, 
it will be fome confolation to Holy Mother Church to reflect, that 
Ihe has bilked the Sans-culottes, who certainly have got pofTeffion 
of Saint Thomas a Becket’s facerdotal petticpats; and, if they 
have been found enough to ftand the cutting, have, by this time, 
converted them into comfortable campaigning breeches. O mon- 
ftrous ! wicked! abominable !-~that the Royal Mary,, lifter to 
the great Emperor Charles the Fifth, fhould, fo long ago as the 
Reformation, have bought at an immenfe price, and depolited in 
the treafury of the Church of our Lady the blelfed Virgin Mar y, 
the veftments of a Saint, only to make breeches, in the year 1794, 
for a French foldier ! The time has been, that the bare fuggeftion 
of fuch facrilege would have turned the brain of half the people 
of Chriftendom : but thofe things are now better managed. 

Of the tombs in this Church, I lhall only mention two, as 
diftinguilhed from the reft by their coftlinefs, magnificence and 
antiquity. They are made of copper, well guilt. One of them 
is the tomb of Mary, heirefs to the Ducal Houfe of Burgundy;, 
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and the other, that of Charles (commonly called the Hardy), 
Duke of Burgundy, her father. 

In Bruges there were four great Abbeys, and an amazing 
number of Convents and Nunneries. The buildings, I prefume, 
yet Hand; but there is little doubt that their contents, of every 
kind, have been, before this, put in requifition , and each part of 
them, of courfe, applied to its natural ufe. 

The.Church once belonging to the Jefuits, is built in a noble 
ftyle of architecture: and that of the Dominicans has not only its 
external merits, but its internal value ; for, beiides the ufual fuper- 
abundance of rich chalices, &c. it poffelfes fome very great cu¬ 
rl oil ties— 

As, firft, a very curious, highly wrought pulpit—beautiful 
in itfelf, but remarkable for the top being fupported by wood, cut 
out, in the moft natural, deceptive manner, in the form of ropes, 
and which beguile the fpectator the more into a belief of its 
reality, becaufe it anfwers the purpofes of ropes. 

Secondly* a pidture—and fo extraordinary a pidture! Before I 
defcribe it, I mud apprife you that your faith mud be alrnod as 
great as that of a Spaniih Chridian to believe me—to believe 
that the human intelledt ever funk fo low as, in-the fird indance, 
to conceive, and, in the next, to harbour and admire, fuch a 
piece. But I rnidake—it has its merit; it is a curiolity—the 
Demon of Satire himfelf could not wifh for a greater. 
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This pi&ure, then, is the representation of a Marriage!— 
but of whom? why, truly, of Jesus Christ with Saint Ca¬ 
tharine of Sienna. Obferve the congmity—Saint Catha¬ 
rine of Sienna lived many centuries after the tranflation of Jesus 
Christ to Heaven, where he is to fit, you know, till he comes 
to judge the quick and the dead!—But who marries them? In 
truth. Saint Dominic, the patron of this Church! The Virgin 
Mary joins their hands—that is not amifs—But, to crown the 
whole. King David himfelf, who died fo long before Christ 
was born, plays the harp at the wedding ! 

My dear Frederick, I fhall take it as no fmall inftance of 
your dutiful opinion of me to believe, that fuch a picture exifted, 
and made part of the holy paraphernalia of a Temple confecrated 
to the worfhip of the Divinity: but I afiiire you it is a faCt; and 
as I have never given you reafon to fufpedt my veracity, I expert 
you to believe me in this inftance, improbable though it feems: 
for fuch a farrago of abfurdities, fuch a jumble of incongruities, 
impoflibilities, bulls and anachronifms, never yet were com- 
prefled, by the human imagination, into the fame narrow compafs. 

I protradl this Letter beyond my ufual length, on purpofe to 
conclude my account of Bruges, and get once more upon the road. 

The Monaftery of the Carthufians, another Order of Friars, 
is of amazing fize, covering an extent of ground not much lefs 
than a mile in circumference. The Carmelites, another Order, 
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have a Church here. In which there Is raifed a beautiful monu¬ 
ment, to the memory of Henry Jermyn, Lord Dover, a Peer 
of England—But the Monaftery called the Dunes, a feft of the 
Order of Saint Barnard, is by far the noblefb in the whole city :: 
the cloiders and gardens are capacious and handfome ; the apartment 
of the Abbot is magnificent and ffately, and thofe of the Monks 
themfelves unufually neat. Thofe poor mortified penitents, fe- 
cluded from the pomps, the vanities and enjoyments of life, and 
their thoughts, no doubt, refting alone on hereafter, keep, never- 
thelefs, a fumptuous table, fpread* with every luxury of the 
feafon—have their country-feats, where they go a-hunting, or 
to refrelh themfelves, and actually keep their own coaches. 

Among the Nunneries there are two Englifh: one of Au- 
guftinian Nuns,, who are all ladies of quality, and who entertain 
ifrangers at the grate with fweetmeats and wine; the other, 
called the Pelicans, is of a very drift Order, and wear a coarfe 
drefs. 

To conclude—In the Chapel of Saint Basil is faid to be 
kept, in perfeft prefervation, the blood which Joseph of Are— 
methea wiped off with a fponge from the dead body of Christ.. 
Finis coronat opus. 

I fancy you have, by this time, had as much of miracles as 
you can well digefl: I therefore leave you to refieft upon them,> 
and improve. 
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LETTER VIII. 


As I was going to the barque, at Bruges, to take my 
departure for Ghent, the next town in my route, I was furprifed 
to fee a number of officious, bufy, poor fellows, crowding round 
my effeds, and feizing them—fome my trunk, fome my port¬ 
manteau, &c. I believe two or three to each: but my afloniffiment 
partly fublided when I was told that they were porters, who plied 
on the canal, and about the city, for fubfiftence, and only came to 
have the honour of carrying my baggage down to the velfel. Noting 
their eagernefs, I could not help fmiling. I know there are thofe, 
and I have heard of fuch, who would blufter at them: but my mirth 
at the buftling importance which the poor fellows affeded, foon 
funk into ferious concern; I faid within myfelf, « Alas, how hard 
mull be your lot indeed!” and my imagination was in an inflant 
back again in London, where a porter often makes you pay for 
a job, not in money only, but in patience alfo, and where the 
furlinefs of independence fcowls upon his brow as he does your 
work. Every one of my men demanded a remuneration for his 
labour; one man could have ealily done the work of five— 
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but I refolved not to fend them away difcontented: he is but a 
fordid churl thkt would; and I paid them to their full fatisfaftion. 
Here, my dear Frederick, let me offer you (fince it occurs) my 
parental advice on this point—from the practice of which you 
will gain more folid felicity than you can poflibly be aware of 
now: never weigh fcrupuloufly the value of the work of the 
Poor; rather exceed than fall fhort of rewarding it: it is a very, 
very fmall thing, that will put them in good humour with you 
and with themfelv.es, and relax the hard furrows of labour into 
. the foft fmile of gratitude—a fmile which, to a heart of fenfibility 
fuch as your’s, will, of itfelf, ten-thoufand-fold repay you, even 
though the frequent practice of it fhould abridge you of a few of 
thofe things called pleafures, or detract a little from the weight of 
your purfe. 

Being again feated in my berque, I fet off for Ghent, a city 
lying at a diffance of twenty-four miles from Bruges. I muft 
here remark to you, that the company one meets in thofe veffels 
is not always of the firfl rank; it is generally of a mixed, motley 
kind: but to a man who carries along with him, through his 
travels, a love for his fellow-creatures, and a delire to fee men, 
and their cuftoms and manners, it is both plealant and eligible— • 
at leaf! I thought it fo, and enjoyed it. There were thofe among!! 
us who fpoke rather loftily on that fubject: I faid nothing; 
but it brought to my mind a reflection I have often had occalion 
to concur in, viz, that a faflidious ufurpation of dignity (happily 
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denominated Jiatelinefs) is the never-failing mark of an upftart or 
a blockhead. The man of true dignity, felf-ereCt and flrong, 
needs not have recourfe, for fupport, to the comparative wretch- 
ednefs of his fellow-creature, or pluipe himfelf upon fpurious fu- 
periority. You will underhand me, howeverl When I fay* the 
man of true dignity," I am far, very far, from meaning a lord, a 
fquire, a banker, or a general officer—I mean a man of intrinfic 
worth—homo emundtse naris—one who, in every ftation into 
which chance may throw him, feels firm in the confcioufnefs of 
right—who can fee and cherifh merit, though enveloped and con¬ 
cealed behind a fhabby fuit of clothes—and who fcorns the blown- 

£ 

up fool of fortune, that, without fenfe or fentiment, without virtue, 
wifdom or courage, prefumes to call himfelf great, merely becaufe 
he pofTeffes a few acres of earth which he had neither the induffry 
nor merit to earn, or becaufe his great-great-great-grandfather 
purchafed a title by perfidy to his Country, the plunder of his fel¬ 
low-citizens, or the daughter of mankind. 

Although the face of that part of the Country through which we 
are now paffing, like that of the preceding flage from Offend to 
Bruges, wants diverfity,. it has its charms, and would be particu¬ 
larly delightful in the eye of an Englifh farmer j for it is covered 
with the thickeft verdure on each fide of the canal, and the banks 
are decorated all along by rows of ftately trees, while the fields 
in the back ground are cultivated to the higheft degree of per¬ 
fection, and bear the afpedt of producing the mofl abundant harveft. 

You 
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You will be able to form a judgment of the trifling expence 
of travelling in this Country, from my expences in this #age of 
twenty-four miles. I had an excellent dinner for about fifteen 
pence of our money j my paflage co# me but fixteen more, amount¬ 
ing in all to two fhillings and feven pence: compare that with 
travelling in England, where one cannot rife up from an indifferent 
dinner, in an Inn, under five fhillings at the leaf!:, and you mufl 
be aftonifhed at the difproportion. 

Ghent is the capital of Flanders, and is to be reckoned 
among the large# cities of Europe, as it covers a fpace of ground 
of not lefs than ieven miles in circumference ; but there is not 
above one half of that occupied with buildings, the greater part 
being thrown into fields, gardens, orchards, and pleafure-grounds. 
Situated on four navigable rivers, and interfedted into no fewer 
than twenty-fix iflands by a number of canals, which afford an 
eafy, cheap and expeditious carriage for weighty merchandife, 
it may be confidered, in point of local advantages for commerce, 
fuperior to mo# cities in Europe; while thofc iflands are again 
united by about a hundred bridges, fome great and fome finall, 
which contribute much to the beauty of the city. 

To a man accuflomed to mould his thoughts by what he fees 
in Great Britain, the ftrong fortifications that furround almoft all 
towns on the Continent convey the mo# difagreeable fen fat ions— 
reminding him of the fir# mileryof Mankind, War !—denoting, 
alas! too truly, the difpofition of Man to violate the rights of his 
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fellow-creatures, and manifeffcing the tyrannous abufe of power. 
On me, though trained and accuflomed to military habits., this 
dreadful note of preparation” had an unpleafing eifedt; for, 
though born, bred and habituated to the life of the Soldier, I find 
the feelings of the Citizen and the Man claim a paramount right to 
my heart. 

Ghent was once extremely well fortified, and calculated, by 
nature as well as by art, to repel encroachment. It had a very 
Arong caflle, walls and ditches; and now, though not other wife 
flrong, the country may, by shutting up the fluices, be,, for above 
a mile round, laid in a very fhort time under water. It was for¬ 
merly fo populous and powerful, that it declared war more than 
once againfl its Sovereign, andraifed amazing armies. In the year 
1587, it fuffered dreadfully from all the ravages of famine, under 
which a number not lefs than three thoufand of its inhabitants 
perifhed in one week. 

This town is diftinguifhed by the nativity of two celebrated 
characters one was the famous John of Gaunt, fon of King Ed¬ 
ward the Third of England 5 the other, the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, who was born there in the year 1500- 

It was. in this city that the Confederation of the States, well, 
known under the title of the Pacification of Ghent, which united 
the Provinces in the moll lafting union of intereft and laws, was 
held: this union was chiefly owing to the vigorous, unre¬ 
mitted efforts of William the Firll:,. Prince of Orange, to 
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whofe valour and virtue may be attributed the independence of the 
United States. 

In this city there were computed to be fifty companies of 
Tradefmen, among whom were manufactured a variety of very 
curious and rich cloths, fluffs, and filks: it is certain, that the 
woollen manufacture flourifhed here before it had made the fmallefi: 
progrefs in England, whofe wool they then bought. There was 
alfo a good branch of linen manufacture here, and a pretty brifk 
corn trade, for which it was locally well calculated. You will 
obferve, once for all, that in fpeaking of this Country, I generally 
ufe the.pail tenfe •, for,, at prefent, they are utterly undone.. 

Ghent was the See of aBifhop, who, like the Bifhop of Bruges, 
was Suffragan to the Archbffhop of Mechlin.. Thus, in moft 
Chriftian Countries, are the intellects, the confidences, and the 
cafh too, of the People, fhut up and hid from the light, by Priefl 
within Dean, and Dean within Bifhop—like a ring in r the hand of 
a conjurer, box within box—till at laft they are enveloped in the 
great receptacle of all deception, the capacious pocket of the Arch- 
bifhop. Let not fceptered Tyrants, their legions, their fcaffolds,. 
and their fwords, bear all the infamy of the flavery of Mankind! 
Opinion, opinion, under the management of fraud and impofture, 
is the engine that forges their fetters 1 !-—Jansenius, from whom 
the Janfenifls took their name, was the firft Bifhop of this places 
and the late Bifhop, I think,, may be reckoned the laft.. 
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The Municipal Government of this city is correct, and well 
calculated to fecure internal peace and order. The chief magi- 
fixate is the High Bailiff j fubordinate to whom are Rurgomafters, 
Echivins, and Counfellors. 

Ghent is not deficient in ttately edifices ; and, true to their 
fyttem, the Holy Fathers of the Church have their fliare, which, 
in old Popifh Countries, is at leaft nineteen twentieths. In the 
middle of the town is a high tower, called Belfort tower; from 
whence there is a delightful prolpedt over the whole city and its 
environs. Monatteries and Churches, there, are without number; 
befides hofpitals and market-places : that called Friday's market, 
is the largeft of all, and is adorned with a ilatue of Charles 
the Fifth, in his imperial robes. The Stadthoufe is a magnifi¬ 
cent ttrufture—So is the Cathedral, under which the Reverend 
Fathers have built a fubterraneous Church. What deeds are thofe 
which fhun the light! Why thofe Holy Patriarchs have fiich a de¬ 
fire for burying themfelves, and working like moles under ground, 
they themfelves bstt know, and I think it is not difficult for others 
to conjedlure. 

This Cathedral, however, is well worth attention, on account 
of fome capital pictures it contains. The marble of the Church 
is remarkably fine, and the altar-piece fplendid beyond all poffi- 
ble defcription ; and, indeed, in all the others, there are paintings, 
eminent for their own excellence, and for the celebrity of the 
•matters who painted them. 
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In the Monaftery of St. Pierre, there is a grand library, filled 
with books in all languages; but it is chiefly remarkable for the 
fuperlative beauty of its ceiling, one half of which was painted by 
Rubens. 

Thus you may perceive, my dear Frederick, the charity of 
the Clergy !—how, in pure pity for the fins of Mankind, and in 
paternal care of their fouls, they exaft from the Laity fome atones 
meat for their crimes, and conftrain them at leail to repent—and, 
with unparalleled magnanimity, take upon themfelves the vices, 
the gluttony, the avarice, and the fenfuality, of which they are 
fo careful to purge their fellow-creatures t 


LETTER IX. 


Having given you a general outline of the city of 
Ghent, I ihall now proceed to give you an account of one of the 
moll excellent, and certainly the moil interefling, of all the cu- 
riofities in that place. It is indeed of a fort lo immediately ccr- 
refpondent to the moil exalted fenfations of humanity, and fo 
perfe&ly in unifon with the moil exquifitely fenfible chords of the 

feeling heart, that I refolved to refcue it from the common lumber 

of 
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of the place, and give it to you in a frefh Letter, when the ideas 
eieited by my former might have faded away, and left your mind 
niore clear for the reception of fuch refined impreflioris. 

On one of the many bridges in Ghent ftand two large brazen 
images of a father and fon, who obtained this diflinguifhed mark 
of the admiration of their fellow-citizens by the following in¬ 
cidents: L'i; 

Both the father and the fon were, for fome offence againft 
the State, condemned to die. Some favourable circumftances 
appearing on the fide of the fon, he was granted a remiflion of his 
fhare of the fentence, upon certain provifions—in fhort, he was 
offered a pardon, on the moll cruel and barbarous condition that 
ever entered into the mind of even Monkifh barbarity, namely, 
that he would become the executioner of his father ! He at firfl: 
refolutely refufed to preferve his life by means fo fatal and deteft- 
able : This is not to be wondered at; for I hope, for the honour 
of our nature, that there are but few, very few fons, who would 
not have fpurned, with abhorrence, life fuftained on conditions fo 
horrid, fo unnatural. The fon, though long inflexible, was at 
length overcome by the tears and entreaties of a fond father, who 
reprefented to him, that, at all events, his (the father's) life was 
forfeited, and that it would be the greatefl; pofiible confolation to 
him, at his lafl: moments, to think, that in his death he was the 
inflrument of his fon's prefervation. The youth confented to adopt 
the horrible means of recovering his life and liberty : he lifted the 
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axe; but, as it was about to fall, his arm funk nervelefs, and the 
axe dropped from his hand! Had he as many lives as hairs, he 
would have yielded them all, one after the other, rather than 
again even conceive, much lefs perpetrate, fuch an adh Life, 
liberty, every thing, vanifhed before the dearer intereds of filial 
aftedtion: he fell upon his father’s neck, and, embracing him, 
triumphantly exclaimed, “ My father, my father! we will die to¬ 
gether !” and then called for another executioner to fulfil the 
fentence of the law. 

Hard mud be their hearts indeed, bereft of every fentiment of 
virtue, every fenfation of humanity, who could Hand infenfible 
jfpedlators of fuch a fcene—A fudden peal of involuntary applaufes, 
mixed with groans and iighs, rent the air. The execution was 
fufpended; and on a fimple reprefentation of the tranfadtion, both 
were pardoned: high rewards and honours were conferred on 
the fon; and finally, thofe two admirable brazen images were 
raifed, to commemorate a tranfadtion fb honourable to human 
nature, and tranfmit it for the indrudtion and emulation of pode- 
rity. The datue reprefents the fon in the very adt of letting 
fall the axe. 

Lay this to your mind, my dear Frederick: talk over 
it to your brother; indulge all the charming fympathetic fenfa- 
tions it communicates: never let a midaken fhame, or a faife idea 
(which fome endeavour to imprefs) that it is unmanly to melt 
at the tale of woe, and fympathize with our fellow-creatures, 
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flop the current of your fenfibility—no! Be a (lured, that, on the 
contrary, it is the true criterion of manhood and valour to feel; 
and that the more lynipathetic and fenfible the heart is, the 
more nearly it is allied to the Divinity. 

Iam now on the point of conducting you out of Auflrian Flan¬ 
ders—One town only, and that comparatively a fmall one, lying 
between Us and Brabant: the name of this town is Aloft, or, as 
the Flemings fpell it, Aelft. 

From Ghent to Bruftels (the next great ftage in my way), 

I found, to my regret, that there was no conveyance by water: 

I therefore was obliged to go in a voiture, and ftopt at Aloft, as an 
intermediate ftage; and mathematically intermediate it is—for it 
lies at equal diftance from Ghent and Bruflels, beingexa&ly fifteen 
miles from each. 

This is a fmall, but exceeding neat town, fituated on the river 
Dender; and being a remarkably great thoroughfare, accommoda¬ 
tions of every kind are tolerably good in it. It would be idle to 
fuppofe, that Catholic zeal had left fo many fouls unprotected and 
undifciplined, where there were fo many bodies capable of drudgery 
to pay for it. In truth, there has been as ample provifion made 
for the town of Aloft in the way of facerdotal bufinefs, as for 
any other town in the Netherlands—regard being had to its 
bulk \ for there were feveral Convents of Friars, and of courfe 
* feveral of Nuns: beiides, there was. a Jefuit’s College of fome 
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note. How they all fare by this time, it is difficult for me to de¬ 
termine. 

The Church of Saint Martin could boaft of fome excellent 
pictures, particularly a moft capital piece, “ La Pejie>' by 
Rubens. 

In a Convent inhabited by a fet of Monks, denominated Gu- 
lielmite, I faw the tomb of Thierry Martin, who firft 
brought the art of Printing from Germany to that place. His 
name and fame are tranfmitted to us by an epitaph upon his tomb, 
written by his friend, the ingenious Erasmus. 

This tomb of Thierry Martin (lands a monument, not 
only of his merit, but of the fhort-fightednefs and folly even of 
Monks. Alas, filly men ! they little knew, that when they granted 
Thierry Martin the honours of the Convent, they were har¬ 
bouring, in their hallowed ground, one of their greatefl enemies, 
and commemorating the man who was contributing to the over¬ 
throw of their facred Order: for the art of Printing, wherever it 
reached, illuminated the human mind, and firft kindled up that 
light, before which Prieflcraft, and all its pious impoftures, like 
evil fpeCtres, have vanifhed. To the art of Printing is human fo- 
ciety indebted for many of the advantages which it pofTefles be¬ 
yond the brute or favage tribes—for the perfection of arts, the 
exteniion of fcience, the general enlargement of the mind, and, 
above all, for the emancipation of perfon and property from the 
fhackles of defpotifm, and of the human intellect from the fet- 
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ters of blindnefs and ignorance with which facerdptal fraud had 
chained it for centuries to the earth. 

The territory of this City is of pretty large extent, and is called 
a County, having, in ancient times, had Counts of its own ; and 
the whole of it is-extremely fruitful in pafture, corn, hops, flax* 
and moft other produ&ions of thofe climes. 

I made but a very fhort flay at Aloft, when I proceeded on to 
Bruffels and, having thus brought you through that part of the 
Netherlands called Auftrian Flanders, I think I ought to give you 
a general account of the Country at large, as I have hitherto 
confined myfelf merely to the cities and towns of it; but as this 
Letter is already of a length that will not allow of any great addi¬ 
tion,. I fhall poftpone my intended defcription to my next. 


LETTER X. 


Were Mankind to be guided, by moderation, reafon, 

andjuftice—were there no luft for territory in particular States_ 

> , 

no ambition or defire in Kings for an undue enlargement of their 
power—no unjuftifiable infradtions attempted by one State or Po¬ 
tentate upon the peace and pofleflion of another—-no Armies to 
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carry defolation and plunder through the world, nor Church¬ 
men more mild, but not more moderate, to drain them with 
their fubtle deceptions—were the hufbandman,. the fifherman, 
the manufacturer, and the labourer, permitted to make, by their 
induftry, the belt ufe of the foil on which chance or nature had 
planted them, and to lift the fruits of their labour to their own. 
lips—no people were more happy than the inhabitants of Au- 
ftrian Flanders. 

This Country is bounded, to the North, by the Scheldt j to the 
North-weft, by the Northern Sea.; to the South,,and South-weft, 
by Artois, .one of the fineft Provinces of France; and to the Eaft,, 
by Brabant. Its greateft length is feventy-five miles $ and its 
greateft breadth, fifty-five. The air is good ; but it is laid to be 
better in proportion as it recedes from the fea. The Winters are 
fometimes long and fevere, and the Summers fometimes wet and 
fultry; yet, in general, the climate is agreeable. The foil is in 
moft parts fertile, and in fome to a degree equal to that of any part 
of Europe. It is chiefly famous for its pafturage ; in confequence 
of which, great numbers of black cattle, hories and fheep, are 
bred in it, and immenfe quantities of butter and cheele made., 
It is, befides, abundantly productive of all forts of culinary vege¬ 
tables—fruit in great quantities—corn and flax, which laft is 
not only railed in great plenty, but is celebrated for the finenefs 
andftrength of its ftaple. It is true, that in fome parts they have 
not.corn fuflicient for the inhabitants but.this is well recompenfed. 
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‘by other productions, with the redundance of which they purchafe 
the fuperfiuous grain of their neighbours---for, where the inha¬ 
bitants do follow tillage, the produce is unequalled, and the fuper- 
fluity mu ft of courfe be great. 

The fuperior fecundity of the ftieep of this Country is very 
remarkable, and difficult, perhaps, to be accounted for—a ewe 
here bringing forth conftantly three lambs at a birth, fometimes 
four, fometimes five, and fome have been known to produce as 
many as fix and feven—no final! in fiance of the prodigality of 
Nature in providing for this fpot. 

At fome diftance from the fea-coaft, the face of the Country 
is decorated with a profufion of wood, fitted either for timber or 
for fuel; and towards the coaft, where Nature has been rather 
niggard of that bleffing, the inhabitants fubftitute, in its ftead, for 
fuel, a kind of turf, which they find at the depth of four or five 
feet from the furface of the earth, and which makes a fire, not 
only cheerful, pleafant and hot, but remarkably wholefome, being 
free from the deftrudtive fulphureous and bituminous vapour at¬ 
tendant upon coal. 

Perhaps no part of the world is better fupplied than this Pro¬ 
vince \vith all iorts of fifti, as well tliofe of fea as frefh water : 
fowl and venifon were extremely plenty and reafonable; and a great 
aeal of excellent beer was brewed in it. It is wafihed by feveral 
■fivers, four of which are noble breams, namely, the Scheldt, the 
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Lys, the Scarpe, and theDenderj and there are feveral canals, 
the chief of which is that between Bruges and Ghent. 

Thus, in whatever way it be confidered, Nature feems to have 
made ample provifion for the happinefs of the People : how far 
tney are fo, you fliall hear when I come to give a general view of 
the Netherlands—that which is applicable to Austrian Flanders 
being equally lo to all the other parts of the Netherlands, except¬ 
ing thole under the dominion of the Republic of the United States. 

The States of this Country, according to the Conftitution it 
once poffeffed, conffits of the Clergy, the Nobility, and the. Com¬ 
moners. The Clergy were the Biffiops and Abbots : the Nobility 
was compofed of certain families holding hereditary Offices or Ba¬ 
ronies,, to which that privilege was annexed ; and the Commoners 
were made up of the Burgomalters, Penlioners and Deputies of the 
Cities and DiltriCts. But the only religion profeffed or tolerated 
in this Country, was the Roman Catholic. 

Of the People of Aultrian Flanders, a celebrated Author gives 
the following account, which I tranfcribe for your ufe, the rather 
as my flay there, was too fhort to enable me to make any material 

obfervations on them, or their manners.- 

<c With refpeCt to the perfons and characters of the inhabitants,” 
fays he, « they are, generally fpeaking, lu%, fat, and clumfy—- 
<c very induitrious, both in cultivating their lands,,.and in their 
f< trades and manufactures—lovers of Liberty, and enemies to 
“ Slavery—and not defective in good fenfe or judgment, though 
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« they have not fo lively an imagination as lome othei Nations* 
“ Their women are fair, handfome enough, and honed by their 
« natural condi'tution, as well as from a principle of virtue: as 
they cannot pretend to wit and repartee, they do not make 
« themfelves ridiculous by the naufeous affectation of them. Both 
<c fexes are great lovers of public diverfions j and every city, town, 
« and village, have their kermides, or fairs, in which all forts of 
« fhews are exhibited.” 

Many arts which now enrich other Nations, and the import¬ 
ance of which has excited conteds and druggies of the mod ferious 
kind in the political world, were invented or improved in that 
Country. Weaving, in general, though not invented, was greatly 
improved $ and the art of forming figures of all forts in linen was 
fed invented there. To the Flemings we are alfo indebted for 
the arts of curing herrings, dying cloths and duffs, and oil-colours. 
But thofe arts, and the manufactures, have gradually did away 
from them, and left but a fmall diare behind, when compared with 
their former flourifhing date : they have down to a Land of Li¬ 
berty and Security, where hodile feet never tread, where Slavery 
corrupteth not, where War devoureth not, nor Frieds nor Deipots 
break in and deal. Neverthelefs, filk, cotton and woollen duffs, 
brocades, camblets, tape dry, linen, and lace, are dill manufactured 
here to fome fmall extent. 

This Province had Counts of its own, from the ninth century 
up to the year 1369, when it was made over, by marriage (like a 
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a farm of cattle) to the Dukes of Burgundy; and afterwards, again, 
was by them made over, in like way of marriage, to the Houfe of 
Auftria. In 1667, France feized the Southern part; and the 
States General obtained the Northern, partly by the Treaty of 
Munfter, and partly by the Barrier Treaty of 1715. 

To reckon upon the natural endowments of this Country,, one 
would fuppofe that It ftiouid be a terreftrial paradile: yet fuch is 
the wickednefs of Man, and the outrageous fpirit of Power, that 
it is ahnoft the laft Country in Europe in which I would have pro¬ 
perty, and fix a permanent relidence. Juft now, while I am writ¬ 
ing, I have before me an account, that the French, to whom they 
opened their gates, have plundered them to the laft atom of their 
moveable pofTeftions; and that the property of the unfortunate^ 
people is now in waggons, on its way to Paris. 

Once more, my boy, I fay, blefs your God, that planted you. 
in a Country cheered by the voice of Freedom, defended by Britiftt 
Valour, and, what is of more confequence, furrounded by the. 
Ocean. A 
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LETTER XI. 


Hav ing condudted you through that part of the Ne- 

/ 

therlands called Auftrian Flanders, we are now to direct our at¬ 
tention to that called Auftrian Brabant, of which part, as well as 
of the Netherlands in general, Bruftels, where I arrived the lame 
day I left Ghent, is the capital, giving its name to a quarter or 
territory that furrounds it. 

In all parts of the Netherlands through which I travelled, I 
could not help admiring the uniform decorations of the roads, 
rivers and canals, with rows of lofty trees, which form a moft 
.agreeable fhade from the Summer’s burning fun, and yet do not 

obftrud: any great extent of profpedt, the Country is fo extremely 

. % 

flat. And one thing I remarked, and which certainly fee ms at 
firft view extraordinary, is, that in the great extent of Country 

through which we have hitherto paffed, from Oftend to Bruftels, 

\ 1 

being ftxty-eight miles, I fcarce faw one Nobleman or Gentleman’s 
feat—nothing above the houfe of a hufbandman, a curate, or 
fome perfon of fmall fortune : and yet the Country is extremely 
richand I faw many fpots, as I went along, charming beyond 

defcription. 
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defcription, and fuch as would tempt, I Ihould think, a man of 
tafte and opulence to fettle in them. This mud: appear unac¬ 
countable to thofe who do not recoiled, that in a Country fubjedl 
like this to the ravaging incurfions of contending armies, fortified 
towns are confidered as die moll pleafing, becaufe the moll lecure 
retreats of opulence.. 

As I approached the city of BrufTels, I was ftruck with a 
mixed ienfation of furprife and delight at the appearance it made 
—none that I had ever feen being comparable to it, and not one 
in Europe, by the account of travellers, being in that refpeCt fu- 
perior to it, Naples and Genoa only excepted: like them, however, 
it, when entered, falls far fhort of the expectation raifed by its 
external appearance, being all compofed of hills and hollows, 
which not only fatigue, but render the appearance of the ftreets, 
though well built, contemptible and mean. 

Bruflels hands on the beautiful little river Senne, on the brow 
of a hill. The city is about feven miles in circumference, has 
feven gates, with ex tend ve fuburbs, and is encompaifed with a 
double wall made of brick, and ditches ; but its fize istoo great 
for hrength, as a face of defence of fuch extent could not poffibly 
hold out a long fiege—a great and infuperable defeCi in fuch a 
country as I have defcribed.. 

Great as is the extent of ground on which this city hands, it 
is neverthelefs very well built, and extremely populous. It is 
ornamented with no fewer than feven fquares, all of them remark- 
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ably line, particularly the great fquare or market-place, which is 
reckoned to be perhaps the fineft in Europe. Around it are the halls 
of the different trades, the fronts of which are adorned, in a fuperb 
manner, with emblematical fculpture, with gilding, and a variety 
of Latin infcriptions. One quarter of this fquare is entirely occu¬ 
pied by the town-houfes, a noble pile of building, in which there 
were apartments where the States of Brabant met, finely adorned 
with tapeflry in gilt frames, and fome admirable original paint¬ 
ings. At the time I was there, the whole city was in motion, 
preparing for the Inauguration of the Emperor, who was then 
impatiently expedted, and whofe approach made fuch a bu/He, and 
promifed fuch a fpedtacle, as made me regret the neceffity I lay 
under of proceeding on my journey. The town-houfe was put 
into the higheft order, and fubfequently fell a facrifice to the great 
and important event for which it was prepared. 

The fteeple of this building is of a moll flupendous height-^- 
three hundred and fixty-four feet ; and on the top of it. is eredted 
a ftatue of Saint Mich ael killing the Dragon, of the enormous 
height of feventeen feet: this Colofiai ftatue is fo conftrudted as 
to ferve for a weather-cock; and being made of copper, well 
gilt,- is at once confpicuous, magnificent, and ornamental. 

The public buildings of Bruffels, particularly the Palaces and 
Courts of the feveral Princes, Counts> and other perfons of diftinc- 
tion, (and, you may be fare, the Churches and Cloifters too), are 
fpacious, expenfive, and magnificent. Behind the Imperial Palace, 
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which flood in the highefl part of the city, but was burnt down 
many years ago, is a park, well flocked with deer, and planted 
with trees, like St. James’s-park at London, for the inhabitants to 
walk in. At the farther end of it is a fine pleafure-houfe, built 
by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, after his abdication. 

The Palace is a magnificent flruCture: the rooms of it are 
finished in a flyle far fuperior to thofe of any Palace in England, 
and enriched with many fine paintings: that of the Family of 
Hector, in the Council Chamber, lays claim to the firfl rank of 
eminence. Of the other buildings (the grandeur of which en¬ 
title them to the names of Palaces), thofe of the Prince de la 
Tour and Taxis, and the Britifh Earl of Aylefbury, are diflin- 
guifhed by great beauty and magnificence. Indeed, in all the 
Palaces, there are collections of original paintings, by the mqft 
eminent mailers, both Italian and Flemifh. 

The Royal Library of BrufTels claims particular attention, for 
the magnitude and liberality of its eilablifhment, containing a grand 
. collection of the mofl excellent books in all languages, and being 
open all the year on Tuefdays, Thurfdays, and Saturdays, to pub¬ 
lic accefs. . ; i 

The Arfenal of BrufTels is extremely well worth going to lee, 
on account of the very curious antique arms it contains—of whicii 
it is, at this diflance of time, impoffible for me to give you any 
account worth attention. The armour of the Emperor Charles 

the Fifth, together with the furniture of his horfe, and flate iwprd, 
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are fhewn: I could fee nothing either novel or interefting in them 
—a ftrong mark, I prefume, of my want of tafte; but I confefs 
my organs are not fo refined as to feel any extraordinary emotions 
at the fight of a heap of inert matter, merely becaufe it once en¬ 
veloped-the carcafe of a Tyrant: neither were they fo very coarfe 
or dull as not to undergo very pointed fenfations at the fight of the 
armour of Montezuma, the injured Emperor of Mexico, the 
victim of avarice and rapine, under their ufual malk, religion. Why 
Montezuma’s armour fhould make a part of the trophies of a 
Popifh State, and be triumphantly exhibited, is hard to account 
for in human folly : why that fhould be exhibited which is a ftain 
of the deepeft- damned black, in their black code of faith, is afto- 
niftung, unlefs we allow the truth of the old faying, " Quos Deus 
vult perdere, prius dementatj” and that, after having violated 
every principle of virtue, morality, and human feeling—after 
having furpaffed in cruelty all that we know of the worft mon¬ 
itors of the earth, or of the deep, the fell hyena, or the ravening 
lhark—after having fuccefsfully emulated the worft efforts of the 
moft malignant fpirits that are faid to hold counfel for the ruin of 
Mankind in Hell—they were defirous to tranfmit the fpoils of 
their ravages to pofterity, to tell them what glorious things have 
been achieved in days of yore, for the love of Christ— to de- 
monflrate what benefits are to be- derived from a religion which 
has, for fo many hundred years, given fandtion to every enormity 
that ftrikes the foul of Man with horror, and thereby to make 
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converts to their principles. Monders! fools ! Away with your 
idle cants, ye hypocrites, who would brand the cruelties of the 
prefent days, the malfacres of the Jacobins, with the crime of 
infidelity, and attribute thofe much lamented defections from hu¬ 
manity to a falling off from the Chridian Faith. Look to Mexico 1 
—fee a monder, a High Pried of your religion, collecting, by fair 
promifes and fweet perfuafion, a people round him; and, when a 
plain was filled, commanding his bloodhounds, armed with fword 
and crucifix, to fall upon and murder them—becaufe one poor 
creature, who knew not what a book meant, had accidentally 
dropped a bible from his hands !—fee him not fparing age or fex, 
but butchering all, for the love of Christ ! — When have the 
deluded and enfrenzied mob of France perpetrated, in the full 
torrent of popular frenzy, fuch atrocities as this cruel Pried com¬ 
mitted in cold blood ? when have they hunted down their fellow- 
creatures, maffacred children, and given their yet panting mem¬ 
bers to their dogs for food, as pious Chridians, headed by a pious 
Pried, have done in Mexico? Never! never!— Learn wifdom, then, 
ye hypocrites ! and if you cannot convince your enemies by rea- 
fon, or conquer them by force, and if their predatory and wicked 
progrefs is not to be dopped, do not fanCtify their enormities, or 
palliate their crimes, in the eye of reafon, by a comparifon with 
thole of a deeper dye : remember, -that not to be the word dands 
in fome rank of praife,” and that the Jacobin cruelties of Paris, 
horrible though they were, were pity and tender mercy, compared 
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with the Chriiiian butchery iri Mexico, in Europe, in Alia, in 
every place where Popery ever fet its bloody hoof. 

You are not, from what I fay, to infer that I entertain any 
illiberal animoflty to Popery, as many men, and more women, do, 
merely becaufe its articles of Faith differ from thofe in which I 
was bred; I trufi my heart and underfcanding are above fuch very 
degrading prejudices: but I abhor everything that militates againft 
human happinefs—every thing that crufhes the operations of in¬ 
tellect—every thing that flops the current of opinion, and pre¬ 
vents its courfe from enlarging and meliorating our condition: I 
abhor the impertinent and hypocritical intrufion of all Churchmen 
upon national or domeftic concerns j the more, when that in- 
trufron is mifchievous ; and more frill, when it affumes the malk 
of piety—for that is at once a fraud upon Man and an abufe of 
God. All thofe caufes of abhorrence attach, more or lefs, to all 
feCts of the Chrifrian Religion, the Quakers only excepted—but 
to Popery rather more than to any of the others 5 for it is obferved, 
that while the very firfl principles of Chrifrianity, as originally 
laid down in theory, are peace and good-will towards men, war¬ 
fare, perfection and bloodfhed, have practically marked its foot- 
fteps wherever it has trod, and its very efrence been perverted by 
its own Minifters, who, entrufred with the key of the Temple, 
ileal the veftments from the altar,, to cover the deformed, crooked 
back of vice. But the rays of dawning reafon now break with 
fuller light upon Mankind; and it hafrens to meridian reiplendence, 
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before which thofe phantoms raifed by pious jugglers will vanifh, 
and* “ like the bafelefs fabric of a viiion, leaye not a wreck 
behind." 


LETTER XII. 


In the Arfena! of Bruffels was another curiofity, which 
I overlooked in my lad:—a model of a cannon, conflrudted fo as to 
throw feven balls at once. It is fome confolation to philanthropy 
to reflect, that of all the abominable engines and ind rumen ts 
which the inventive faculties of Man have difcovered to increafe 
the cruelty and carnage of war, not one has been of late times 
adopted. This model lies here, therefore, only as a memorial of 
the diabolical genius of the inventor. 

The Opera-houfe of Brullels, accounted the noblefl and larged: 
in Europe, is built after the Italian manner, with rows of lodges or 
clofets, in moil of which are chimneys. One of thofe, which be¬ 
longed to a Prince, whofe title I now forget, was hung with look- 
Ing-glailes, in which, while he fat by the fire, took refreihments, 
or reclined on his couch, he could fee the whole reprefentation, 
without being expofed to the view of either the a&ors or the 
audience. 
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The markets of BrufTels are very remarkable. The Dukes of 
St. Pierre paid no lefs than forty thoufand florins, or upwards of 
three thoufand pounds flerling, for four pictures of them, painted 
by Rubens and Synder—Lewis the Fourteenth of France 
offered an immenfe fum of money for them; but they found their 
way at lafl into the collection of the Britifli Earl of Orford. The 
value of them is faid, by connoiffeurs, to be beyond computation. 

BrufTels is extremely well fupplied with water; for, befides 
the river, it has twenty public fountains, adorned with ftatues, 
at the corners of the moft public flreets; and the lower part 
of the city is cut into canals, which communicate with the 
great one, extending from BrufTels to the Scheldt, fifteen miles : 
by means of this canal, which was finifhed in 1561, and cofl the 
city eight hundred thoufand florins, aperfon may fail from BrufTels 
to the North Sea; and barques do actually go twice a day to Ant¬ 
werp, and back again. 

This city is full of Churches, of which the mofl remarkable is 
that of Saint Michael and Saint Gudula, commonly called the 
Cathedral. It is a fuperb, old Gothic flrudture, and, from its cele¬ 
brated fituation, a mofb beautiful ornament to the city. It is not 
only grand in its external appearance, but finely adorned within. 
The pillars which fupport the roof are lofty and elegant: and 
againfl each is a ftatue of ten feet in height. There are no lefs 
than fixteen Chapels in it; and each Chapel is enriched with 
abundance of fplendid ornaments, altar finery, candlefticks, cru¬ 
cifixes. 
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cifixes, &c. and with fome excellent pictures too: a picture of 
Jesus Christ prefenting the keys of Paradife to Saint Peter, 
which is reckoned among the chef-d’ceuvres of Rubens, hangs 
in one of thofe Chapels. There are fome monuments, alio, of 
very great merit, in the choir of this Church. But that which I 
think by far the greateft and moft admirable curiofity (I mean of 
human workmanfhip) in the Church, is a pulpit—one of the 
richeft and moil: exquifitely wrought pieces I have ever feen: at 
the bottom are feen Adam and Eve as large as life, reprefented as 
at the moment when the Angel drove them out of Paradife : in 
both of their faces are deeply and expreflively marked the traits of 
a mind agonifed with anguifh and remorfe : behind Eve is a figure 
of Death, which follows them ; and on the top of the pulpit are 
feen the figures of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary crufh- 
ing the head of the Serpent. The ftrong exprefiions in the faces 
of all thofe figures, and the exquifite turn of the workmanfhip, is 
the more remarkable, as it is all cut out of oak wood. 

Of fupernatural curiofities, one of the Chapels in this Cathe¬ 
dral contains fome, that, for miracle, yield to none in the long 
catalogue of Monkifh devices. Three hofts or wafers are daily 
worshipped by the People j which hofts or wafers, the Priefts 
firmly aftert, and the People as firmly believe, were, fo long ago 
as the year 1369, ftabbed by a Jew, and bled profufely. They 
are expofed on every feftival, in a chalice richly let with dia¬ 
monds j and on the firft Sunday after every thirteenth of July, 
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there is a yearly procefllon in memory of this tabbing and bleed¬ 
ing, when the hofts are carried in great ftate round the city, em¬ 
bellished with all manner of precious ftones, and attended by all 
the Clergy, fecular and regular, the Magiftrates, the Courts of 
juftice, and even by the Governor of the Province: the Chapel 
where they are kept is of marble, and the altar of folid filver. 

Great God ! what an opprobrium to the human underftanding, 
that, at the time when the mind of Man is fufticiently enlightened 
to avoid the weaknefs of fhameful credulity, a whole People fhould 
ftoop to fuch extravagant impofttion ! what a fhame to juftice and 
honefty, that thofe who are trufted to guard the rights of a People, 
and who certainly are too well informed to yield their belief to 
fuch tralh, lhould yet join in, and give the weight of their autho¬ 
rity to fo.grofs, fo wicked a deception on a Community ! The Ma¬ 
giftrates, the Courts of Juftice, and the Governor—they walk, 
too, in company with the bald-pated impoftors—Good God 1 can 
more be faid ? volumes of comment could not elucidate or render 
it more confpicuoufly abfurd than the bare recital of the fad: 
itfelf. 

It is impoftible for me to recount to you the number of Nun¬ 
neries, of various Orders, in which unfortunate women were cloi- 
ftered up, fome from bigotry, and others by force, in this city. 
There were, however, two of them Englifti—one of Dominican. 
Ladies, founded by Cardinal Howard, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, of which a Lady of the Noble Houfe of Norfolk was 
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always Abbefs: the other is of Benedidrine Nuns s the Beguinage 
of the latter is like a little town, furrounded with a wall and ditch, 
and divided into pretty little fixeets, where every Beguine has her 
apartment; the number of them amounts in general to feven or 
eight hundred, fometimes more. 

If population be the true ftrength of a Nation, this part of 
Popery is very impolitic. The fuccefiion of women in this one 
Convent fince the reign of Charles the Second, muft amount to 
many thoufands. Had thofe been married, and, on an average, 
had only two children each, with die children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren, down to the prefent day, in all the ramifi¬ 
cations of defcent, there is not a doubt but their number would 
equal that of the whole people of fome extend ve Provinces. What, 
then, mud: be the lofs to the population of the earth, arifing from 
the celibacy of fo many millions of males and females as have been 
configned to flerility in the Catholic Countries, ever fince that 
extraordinary dodrine came firft into fafhion ? It is out of the reach 
of calculation: not but, now and then, they may have children—- 
indeed they certainly have s but thofe are generally difpofed of in 
a way not to bring jfhame on the frail Sifterhood, or their Con- 
fefiors. 

In wading through fuch a torrent of ofFenfive ideas as the in¬ 
numerable abfurdities and deceptions of Popilh Countries conti¬ 
nually raife in the mind, it is a pleafing cireuinftance to be relieved 
by the contemplation of fome really ufeful, humane inftitution j 
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and fuch a one prefen ts itfelf now to my recollection: At Brufiels, 
and, I am told, at all great towns of the Netherlands, there is a 
public office for lending money at a very moderate intereft upon 
pledges: it is called the Mount of Piety j and was eftablifhed 
nearly 108 years ago by the Archduke Albert, and Isabella, 
his wife. By this inftitution, the Poor are faved from the fleecings 
and frauds of Pawnbrokers: and, to render.it ftiil more perfect in 
accommodation, there are private pafiages for entrance; fo that 
thofe who would wilh to conceal their neceffities, are exempted 
from the mortification of being feen publicly going in, or coming 
out. 

You have read, I prefume, that in the days of Heathenifm, 
the Deities of that curious Mythology were l'uppofed to rejoice 
in the number Three. The Popith Code has fixed upon Seven 
as the lucky number. Thus they have feven facraments, feven 
deadly fins, 6tc. &c. Brufiels has improved upon that$ and, tak¬ 
ing the hint from their bleffed Liturgy, has feven grand flreets; feven 
parifh-churches ; feven Patrician families, out of which the Ma- 
giftrates are or were elected; feven large fquares; feven midwives, 
licenfedand fworn by the Senate; and feven gates, leading to feven 
places of recreation and exercife, one to a place proper for fowl- 
ing, a fecond to a place for fifhing, a third to one for hunting, a 
fourth to pleafant fields, a fifth to paftime grounds, a fixth to 
fprings and vineyards, and a feventh to gardens. Befides all which 
fevens, they boaft of having once had the great good fortune 
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of entertaining, at one time, feven Crowned Heads, with feven 
thoufand horfe belonging to their retinue. If there were any fpell 
in the number Seven, the People of BruHels furely muft have been 
fecure from all miichief; but the Sans-culottes have broken the 
charm, dilperfed the necromancers, and lowered poor number 
Seven to its mere arithmetical value. 

The Inns, or eating-houies, in this city, were equal to any in 
the world : a flranger might dine there better and cheaper than ire 
any place, perhaps, on earth. The wines, alfo, were excellent 
and cheap ; and coach-hire beyond expectation reafonable—— And 
here I recoiled: to remark to you, that, all the way from Oilend 
to BiuiTels, one is obliged to lit, dine, &c. in bed-chambers i a 
circumltance which is extremely difeordant to the feelings of thofe 
who have been ufed to Britilh Inns, although the bed-chambers 
are, to fay the truth, large and commodious. At the v^ry walk 
or BruHels begins the famous wood’ of Sogne, from which the 
inhabitants were allowed to cut wood for fuel: as fall as the trees 
were cut down, frelh ones were planted in their Head; by which 
means the wood was preferved, and it afforded a continual fupply 
to the Poor. 

Brulfels is fo very remarkable a place, that I have taken more 
than my ufual fcope of defeription of it. Jult as I had linilhed it, 
I read a paragraph in the public papers. Hating that it is likely to 
be annexed to the territories of the French Republic. 
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LETTER XIII. 


±li therto, as I have proceeded on my travels, I 
have been purpofely very particular in my defcriptions of the 
towns through which I pafled on my way to India, in order to give 
your mind a difpofition to inquiry, and point out to you an over¬ 
flowing fource of improvement and delight. Having fo far /hewn 
you how amply you will be rewarded, even in amufement, by the 
trouble of jfearching into books, for the accurate topographical 
defcriptions of towns, cities, building, &c. &c. I think I may fpare 
myfelf that labour for the future, and confine myfelf to thofe 
points that more immediately apply to the enlargement of the 
mind-—I mean, the government, laws, manners and character of 
the People of each Country; and only ufe the former as fubfer- 
vient to the latter purpofe, at lead: until I come to thofe places 
where, the ground being but little trodden by Britifh feet, more 
precife defcription may become neceffary. 

But, before I leave the Netherlands, I muff make a few re¬ 
marks upon the Country and People, which it would be linpardon - 
aole in me to omit, after having been already fb minutely par¬ 
ticular in things or inferior merit to the fcope of my plan. 

Although 
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„ Although perfonal appearance be, in the eye of Moral Philofo- 
phy, a very inferior confideration, and mind the proper fludy of 
Man; yet, in defcribing a People, I cannot think it altogether 
unneceifary to include their perfonal appearance, as it will be 
found that there exifls a greater analogy between the perfon and the 
mind of Man than is generally perceived. Thus the lively hilarity, 
the reftlefs adtivity, the levity and fantaflic character of the French, 
are flrongly pourtrayed in the national perfon. In like manner, 
the lufly, fat, clumfy and misfhapen perfon of the People of the 
Netherlands, is flrongly illuflrative of the temper and habit of 
their mind, intellects and fpirits: induflrious and heavy; dull of 
underifanding, but not defective in judgment; flow in work— 
but, perfevering in effort, and unerring in the procefs, they are 
generally fuccefsful in the end: in war, cold and backward at 
offeniive operations, but inflexible and terrible in refinance; like 
the boar of the forefl, they feek not the combat with any, but 
will not go out of their way to decline it with the moil powerful: 
their appetites and defires cooler than other Nations, but lefs fub- 
jedt to change or caprice: never violently in love, but rationally 
attached to their wives; and both men and women faithful to their 
conjugal vow, as well from natural temperament, as from a prin¬ 
ciple of virtue. 

Thus conflituted by Nature, the effedts of their induftry are 
wonderful in every thing, but chiefly in their canals and fluices* 
which ferve not only for the fupport of their commerce, and the 
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facility of intercourfe, but for their defence again# enemies: this 
was in other times; but, alas! the former of thefe ufes, commerce, 
has fo entirely abforbed all their intelledt, and pcfieffed their very 
fouls, that they feem almoil entirely negligent of the latter; and 
‘ from being, of all People, the mofh wife and vigilant in determining 
and afcertaining their rights, the molt zealous alferters and defen¬ 
ders of their independence, the moil ardent friends to Liberty,, and 
the moil determined enemies to Slavery, they are become a fort of 
Arrange, inconfiftent, hotch-potch politicians, whom ingenuity 
itfelf would find a difficulty in defcribing. They retain fo much 
of their ancient and noble vigilance as ferves to make them fufpi- 
cious—fo much of their independence as difpofes them to 
change—fo much of their jealoufy as flimulates them to refin¬ 
ance—but not one particle of their former wifdom, to inflrudt 
them where they fliould attach themfelves, where refill:, or where 
refolve to adt—nor of their courage to carry any refolution they 
might form into effedt. 

In the year 1781, the Emperor Joseph the Second came to 
Brufiels, in order to indulge his paternal feelings as a Monarch 
with the contemplation and view of his Subjedts, and alfo to be 
inaugurated; and perhaps upon no occafion that has ever occurred 
in the moft volatile Nation, was there greater joy more univer- 
fally exprefled. For fome time before his arrival, the whole 
Country was in motion; and, even with them, domeftic induilry 
flopped its ufual perfevering pace, fufpended in the eager, anxious 
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expectation of his arrival* Every thing in the birth, education, 
natural difpofition and perfon of the young Emperor, united to 
imprefs his Subje&s with the moft exalted opinion of his goodnefs, 
and to infpire all ranks of people with the moft fortunate prefages 
of a wife and beneficent government. Nor did he difappoint 
them : his conduct, when among them, is handed over to remem¬ 
brance, by a variety of a£ts of benevolence and condefcenfion, 
which fire wed that the grandeur of the Monarch had not made him 
forget the nature of the Man, and that his heart was better fitted 
for the mild, domeftic enjoyments of a Subject, than the ftern and 
unbending hardihood fit for a King: for I am perfectly of opinion 
with the celebrated Junius, that there are virtues in a private 
Man which are vices in a King; and that the Monarch of a Coun¬ 
try, in order to preferve refpedt, fliouid avoid familiarity, and keep 
his perfon lacred from too general obfervation. Shakspeare has 
put into the mouth of his Henry the Fourth, a beautiful ex- 
prefiion on this fubjeft, well worth the attention of Kings— 

K Had I fo Iavifh of my prefence been, 
il So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

11 Opinion, that did help me to the Crown, 
w Had ftill kept loyal to poffeffion, 
t£ And left me in reputelefs banifhinent, 

“ A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 

“ By being feldom feen, I could not flir, 

“ But, like a comet, I was wonder’d at: 
w That men would tell their children, This is he.” 
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Of the number I have heard, I will mention one anecdote only, 
and one remarkable exprefiion of Joseph's, which will ferve to 
fhew in its true light what his difpolition was; and when you 
conlider them as the adt and fentiment of a young man nurfed in 
the lap of defpotifm and pride, you cannot but conlider them as 
marvellous. 

In his journey to the Low Countries, he vifited Wurtzaurg; 
and, in his perambulating alone and incog . Hopped at a little 
public-houfe, where the people were bufily employed in enter¬ 
taining themfelves: he went in, and inquired why they were fo 
merry — €t Sir,” laid one of the country people, t( we are cele¬ 
brating a marriage.” “ May I be permitted to join the com¬ 
pany?” laid the difguifed Emperor. The holt obtained that per- 
miflion for him. When he entered the room, the married couple 
were prefented to him, and he received them with great gaiety, 
fat down, drank their health, and, having informed himfelf of their 
fituation, took leave of the company: but what was their aftonilh- 
ment, when, on lifting up a bottle^ of wine, they found a draft 
for fix hundred florins, figned Joseph, and payable for the ufe 
of the married couple ! 

At Luxembourg, when the People called aloud on Heaven to 

Ihower down blefiings on him for his affability, he made ufe of this 
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remarkable expreflion, while his feelings moifiened his eyes: tc I 
wifh I could make you as happy in my care, as I am in your affec¬ 
tion 1” ' - 
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Tiie affability of Monarchs has often been magnified by the 
foolifh, and often blamed by the wife : But, if all the inftances of 
condefcenfion pradiled by Kings were like that I have recited of 
Joseph ; if they arofe from a found, unqueftionable fpirit of 
philanthropy, not from gaping curiofity, broad folly, or a puerile 
inquifitive habit ; and if, inftead of conceiving thofe they vifit paid 
for their intrufion with the honour of having converfed with 
Majeffy, and leaving them churlifhly, they would generoufly pay 
them with hard cafh, as the good Emperor Joseph did; then, 
indeed, their affability might defy the exaggeration of fools, and 
muff certainly command the applaufe of the wife. 

On the 13th of July, the ceremony of Inauguration took 
place at Bruflels. Nothing could equal the fplendour of the place 
but the general joy of the People: the crowds were beyond all 
conception immenfe, and every thing was carried on with regu¬ 
larity till evening, when, in playing off fome fire-works, that 
noble building the town-houfe took fire, and was burnt: fix 
unfortunate perfons loft their lives, and twenty were dangeroufly 
hurted: thofe who perifhed were abfolutely roafled, and their cries 
were beyond defcription piercing. To fuch a temperas Joseph’s,. 
you will readily conclude that this muft be a mod: afflicting cir- 
cum fiance—it was fo; and he left Bruffels under the preffure of 
very different feelings from thofe with which he entered it, and 
was followed by the prayers and bleffing of all the People. 
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But now we are to view the reverie of the medal. ± he iound 
of their prayers for his welfare, and praifes oi his goodncfs, had 
hardly died away upon their lips, ere their minds turned to revolt 
and rebellion. I will not fay that they were not right in one or 
other, or which of thofe two extremes : certainly they could not 
be right in both; much lefs can their fubfequent condud be juf- 
tified, or accounted for, in any principle of human nature, but that 
of the moil abjed meannefs, dafcardly feeblenefs, and grofs folly. 
They returned to their allegiance, and befought forgivenefs : that 
forgivenefs was granted. How they have behaved hnce, I have 
already informed you, (See Letter IV.); and I have now to add, 
that, pillaged by the French, and likely to be left unproteded, they 
have again held their necks out, ioliciting the protedion and the 
yoke of Auffria, and have aduaily offered to raife 100,000 men for 
the Emperor, if he will again drive the French out of their terri¬ 
tories—An excellent word that if ! 

How a People, once formed for manly pith and love of Free¬ 
dom, could bend fo low, is unaccountable. It is a queilion hard 
to be determined, whether an obftinate adherence even to a bad 
caufe, is not more refpedable, than a fickle, alternate derelidion, 
and adoption of right and wrong, as it fuits the caprice or conve¬ 
nience of the moment ? Of two things fo very contemptible, I 
think the former the leaft odious and leail unmanly. 

At the fame time, my obfervations on the Country led me to 

conceive, that under the name of Freedom, they groaned under 
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the yoke of Tyranny 3 for, though the Country was, as I have de- 
fcribed it, charming, its fecundity unfurpafied, its face decorated 
with the bed: gifts of Providence—I mean, finding fields and 
bleating plains—though Ceres profufely repaid the labours of the 
hufbandman, though every field had the appearance of a garden, 
and though, upon inquiry, I found that land which would bring 
in England five pounds an acre, rented at eight, nine and ten {hil¬ 
lings of our money at moll—yet, in fpite of all this, the farmers 
were rather poor in general—not even one of them to be found 
rich or fubdantial, like the middle rank of that clafs of men in 
England. They wanted the great Hamulus to indufiiry—fecurity 
of their property : they were liable to be turned out by their land¬ 
lords at pleafure, and to be plundered when it thould pleafe lome 
Monarch to make war. 

% 

The firft of thefe, however, you will obferve, is not the op- 
prefiion of the Emperor : it is the tyranny of that word of all con- 
dituent parts of a State, an Aridrocracy—a vile Aridoeracy!—that 
uniyerfal, that every-day defpotifm, under which all places groan, 
more or lefs—which is exercifed in all the various gradations of 
life that chequer fociety, from the great man who, under the 
name of Minider, domineers over the Peer, to the country fox¬ 
hunting favage, who puts a poor wretch in jail to pine for years, 
(his family, the while, fupported by the paridx charity), only for 
doing that which makes the enjoyment of his own life, killing a 
partridge or a hare !—that Aridocratic tyranny which is feen 
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fcowling on the brows of a fwaggering fellow in power, adopted 
by his fecretary with increafe, by him handed down to an upftart 
let of fellows in office, dependent on his fmile, and by them dii- 
played in all the naufeous, defpicable forms which awkwardnels and 
ignorance, lifted above their ftation, never fail to allume the 
cold referve*, the afFedted flare, the liftlefs nod, the feigned deaf- 
nefs, blindnefs, abfence, and other fashionable pertedtions, which 
ferve as vents for upftart arrogance, and indemnify the fyeophant 
for the vile homage and fubmiffion which he has before paid Some 
wretch mean and arrogant as himfelf!—I tell you, my dear Fre¬ 
derick, it is this Ariftocratic ufurpation of power, where power 
exifts not, nor is neceflary—this infulting aftiunption of lupe- 
riority, this hidden petty oppreffion which rears its head in every 
manor, nay, almoft every town and village in the Kingdom, that 
puts the Nations out of tune, mars the harmony of focial arrange¬ 
ment, and renders power in the aggregate obnoxious. Why, our 
veiy women have their fancy, Ariftocratic, fupercilious front, their 
haughty flare, their contemptuous titter; and barter the winning 
foftnefs of the fex, the dimples where the loves Should dwell, for 
the haughty tofs of the head, the ill-natured fneer, and the in¬ 
fulting Hedtor’s frown—And thus the fpirit of Ariftocracy, like a 
poifonous weed, grows and expands from one to the other with 
baleful luxuriance, gradually overfpreading the whole face ot hu¬ 
manity, flopping the wholefome current of the focial atmofphere, 
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and choakmg up the lefs rank but more ufeful plants—-Thus it 
goes round in Ihameful traffic ; and, as the Poet fays, 

“ The wh—re Ihe kicks her cully, 

£t Court-waiters are kick’d at call; 

* * 

K We are all kick’d, yet bully 

tc While int’reft kicks the ball.” 

I am perfuaded, that if the grievances of the moll defpotic 
States were fairly ellimated, and affigned to their real authors, the 
Princes of fuch States would be found refponfible for a very fmall 
fhare Indeed, when compared with the Ariilocracy: and by Arif- 
tocracy, I mean not merely Lords, but all men who convert the 
wealth which Providence has bellowed upon them to the purpofes 
of Tyranny, Exactions, Impofition, and Oppreffion—under which 
four heads we will again find, not only imprifonment for begging 
alms, imprifonment for Ihooting a partridge, but often fedudtion, 
adultery, and perfecution for refilling or reforting to law for punilh- 
ment of that fedudtion or adultery. Of all thofe things, the proofs, 
I fear, in all Nations, are abundant: I am fure they are fo in the 
bell governed State in Europe——I mean, England- 

Qut capit, ille facit.” 

I have thrown up a fool’s cap: how many are there who will 
privately put it on ! 
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LETTER XIV. 


As the time of my departure from Bruffels approached^ 
I found the bitter fenfations with which I left London, in feme 
meafure, returning. My fortunate encounter with General Lock¬ 
hart had afforded me a temporary refpite; but now I was once 
more to face an unknown country alone, without the chance of 
again meeting a friend to folace my mind, or mitigate my woe, on 
this fide of India. 

Having feen as much of Bruffels as my time and occafions would 
.at all allow, and, in truth, having rather trefpaffed on my plan, 
for the reafons juft mentioned, I determined to pufli forward as 
faft as it was poffible, and took poft for Liege, where I arrived, 
after paffing through a beautiful, fertile, well-cultivated country, 
to the cnarms of which the renewed agony of my feelings rendered 
me almoft infenfible. 

As we have now almoft the whole length of Germany before 
us to travel through, it will be proper, before I proceed further, to 
give you a general idea of the Constitution of this vaft Empire— 
over all which, while one great Monarch nominally prefides, there 
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are fpread a number of petty Potentates, who really rule after as 
diftinCt forms of Government as almoft any two Governments, how¬ 
ever remote, in Europe. 

Confidering the nature of Government abfixaCtedly, one would 
fuppofe that it arofe from the general will of the fociety governed, 
and was formed for their ufe and benefit alone : but if we view the 
different fyftems fcattered over the civilized part of the earth, we 
fhall find that they originated from force and fraud; and that, in 
their firft formation, when bodily prowefs, not intellectual power, 
bore fway—when he that could carry the flrongeft armour, and 
ftrike the heavieft blows, was fure to govern—when mere animal 
ftrength and ferocity difinherited reafon of her rights, and robbed 
her of that afcendancy to which the invention of gunpowder, aided 
by the art of Printing, has finee in fome fort reftored her—the 
bails upon which Governments were raifed was, one man, not the 
whole fociety ; the point then was, how this or that flrong ruffian 
could colleCt moil flaves about him, not how this or that lociety 
fhould choofe the befl head: if he had ftrength to carry havoc 
through the ranks of their enemies, and then to overawe them- 
felves, he was fure of dominion over the people, and left it to his 
fon; but if it fo happened that he did not alfo bequeath to him 
bodily prowefs to preferve it, the next flrong ruffian feized the 
reins, flung him from his feat, and kept it till he, or fome one of 
his heirs, was again ferved fo in his turn by fome other ufurper. 
Hence arofe the cabals and intrigues of courts, the fpirit of party, 
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and intefUne commotion ; till at length the People* for their own 
fecurity, and to avoid the horrors of civil war, made choice (from 
difinal neceffity) of fome one family to rule them. As iociety 
advanced, and opulence held forth temptation, fome greater ruffian, 
followed by a horde of needy, famifhed barbarians, made incurfions 
on thofe rulers; and being irrefiffible, as well from numbers firmly 
connected, as from the powerful impulfe of neceffity, under whofe 
banners they generally robbed and ravaged, was fubmitted to on 
terms, and became Lord Paramount of a number of petty Sove¬ 
reigns, who did homage to him, and fleeced the miferable fubjedts, 
to keep him in humour; and thus, in a feries of time, the power 
of both took root, and remained immoveable, unlefs when torn up 
by fome violent temp eft that convulfed the State, and ffiook it to 
its foundations.. 

Readmg this account, you will very naturally exclaim, “ Good 
God ! how abfurd! how irrational!” Yet fo it is; and from this 
fource, muddy though it be, is modern honour, and modern great- 
nefs, and modern high blood, derived:, from this foul and turbid 
fountain have moftof the Governments of the world ilTued; from 
thofe ftrong men of yore have mo ft of our modern governors de- 
fcendedand as it generally happens (fo equally has Providence 
diftributed the gifts of Nature) that the ftrength of the Intellectual 
part is in the inverfe ratio of the animal, perhaps that is the reafon 
why Monarch s are formed, in general, of greater bodily vigour 
than mental endowments, and better fitted for the Field than the 
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Cabinet—and for this reafon are obliged to take from the puifne 
ranks of their Subjects fome affiftant, fo far removed from the great 
ftandard of antique dignity, as to pofiefs underfranding enough to 
govern. 

Upon a retrofpedtive view of the Hiftory of Europe, it will be 
found, that for a long time after the birth of Christ, Germany 
was divided among fuch petty rulers as I have defcribed, who each 
held his little State in fovereignty, and was called Princeps in 
Latin, or, in plain Englifh, Prince. After the downfall of the 
Weftern Empire, a Nation called Franks , from that part called 
Franconia , over-run a great part of Gaul and Germany, and in the 
fifth century took pofTefiion of that part of Gaul which lay North 
of the river Loire. In the year 800, Charlemagne, the fon 
of Pepin, their King, formed an immenfe Empire in the Weft,, 
comprehending a great part of Germany, France, Italy, and a part 
of Spain. About eighty years afterwards, the petty Princes of 
Germany fhook off the French Carlovinian race, and eledted an 
Emperor of their own from the Houle of Bavaria. 

At laft Henry the Fourth, having difpleafed that grand 
arbiter the Pope, was put under the ban, and in confequence de- 
pofed by the States; on which occafion His Holinefs had the 
addrefs to make that great dignity elective, he having uncontrouled 
power over the electors; fince which it has continued fo, with 
fome modifications, and under certain regulations, formed by 
Charles the Fourth, at the Diet of Nurunberg. The election, 
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however, has been always fo managed, that it has never departed 
from the regular line of fuccefiion but when there was an actual 
want of heirs. 

In a Country over which the Pope had fuch influence, it 
might reaionably be fuppofed that intolerance is carried to a great 
length; but it is not fo, as a review of each particular State fhews. 
The eftablifhed religion, in general, is Popery. Joseph the 
Second, that good and wife Monarch, difplayed a greater fpirit 
of toleration than any other Catholic Prince fince Henry the 
Fourth of France. He was not murdered by a Friar for it, it is 
true—thofe days of pious barbarity are pafl; but he was vifited 
on the occafion by His Holinefs, who, after a variety of remon- 
Rrances againfl the relaxation he gave to religious feverity in his 
own dominions, finding him unmoved by papers, refolved to at¬ 
tack him in perfon: but, whether it was that the pontifical 
amulet loft its charm when out of the air of Rome, or that His 
Holinefs was not properly anointed before (like Hecate in Mac- 
beth) he took his flight, or that he forgot fome of thofe relics 
which were expe&ed to operate on Joseph’s mind, fo it was, 
that the good Emperor continued inflexibly attached to his former 
refolve; and, after killing His Holinefs’ toe, and a thoufand 
other pretty politenefles, fent him back to Rome again with his 
fingei in his mouth; and a Rory to relate, that would, at one 
time, have fet all Europe in a flame, and fent the good Mo- 
narch, like Henry the Second of England, to lafh himfelf 
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naked over the rotten remains of fome vagabond fraudulent 
Prieil. 

In the election of Emperor, the laws of the Empire have laid 
down no qualification but that which ought to be the Jine qua non 
of all Princes, namely, that he be juflus , bonus y et uttlis — 
Neither have they made any limitation in regard to religion, na¬ 
tion, Rate, or age; neverthelefs, the majority of electors being 
Papifts, a Roman Catholic Prince is always chofen. 

The rank of the Emperor is very gi'eat: he is looked upon 
by all Crowned Heads as the firil European Potentate; and, as 
fuch, precedence is always given him and his ambaffadors; he is 
the fupreme Head of the German Empire; but his power in the 
adminiftration thereof is very limited indeed. In ancient times, 
the Emperor had confiderable domains and incomes; but warfare 
and prodigality have diffipated the greateil part of them, and they 
have been fucceffively alienated or mortgaged, fo that his revenues 
were very inconliderable lately, and now, fince the French war, 
are almoil as nothing. 

The prefent Emperor Francis found the Empire, when he 
was eledted, incumbered with difficulties of the moft enormous 
magnitude—a war on which the exrftence of every Monarchy in 
Europe feemed to depend, an exhauiled treafury, and a difpofition 
to revolt in a part of his dominions, the Netherlands. At this 
prefent time, his iituation is, beyond that of every other Prince, 
lamentable :---aimoil all his refources gone, and an infolent, for¬ 
midable,. 
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midable, triumphant enemy, proceeding and carrying conquefl by 
rapid flrides through his Country. He called upon his People 
to fupport him. The States of the Netherlands, inflead of affift- 
Ing him to flop the progrefs of the enemy, invited and opened 
their gates to them, put them in their bofom, and were flung. 
Of the other States, fome refufe their aid, while fome have re- 
courfe to feeble expedients; and, to evade the weight, temporife, 
procraflinate, and fhuffie, till at length will come the French 
Army, and force them to do for their enemy ten times more 
than (if done timely, and with a good grace) might fave the Em¬ 
pire and themfelves. The King of Prussia, one of thofe 
States, on being called upon, fays he is bufily employed in fecur- 
ing the plunder of Poland, and cannot come— while the tyger 
is glutting in the blood of the harmlefs flocks, the huntfmen 
are coming upon him, to cut him off. As an Englifhman, zealous 
for the welfare of my Country, I wifh the King of Prussia may 
not, by his attention to Poland, facrihce all Germany to the French. 
As an honefl man, I cannot help entertaining a wifh, that the fcan- 
dalous and outrageous wrongs done to Poland, and this treachery 
to the Allies whom he himfelf brought into the prefent difficulties, 
may be expiated by any calamity, however great, that does not 
extend to the interefl or wellbeing of Europe. 

It is a maxim in Courts of Equity, that a man coming to demand - 
red-refs, fhould come with clean hands, and, feeking equity, ffiould 
ho equity. This maxim has unfortunately never yet extended to 
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decifions between States : power is their right, and force decides— 
Yet, in a con ted like the prefent, the very foundation of which is 
hodility to Kings, and which is carried on in the twofold way of 
arms, in the open field and private negociation for infurreCtion 
when, for the filtered of the caufe they efpoufe, as well as their 
own perfonal fafety. Kings fhould aflume at once their bed form, 
to appreciate themfelves, and difcredit their enemies in the. eyes 
of Mankind—in fuch a date of things, I fay, for the King of 
Prussia and the Empress of Russia to take the part they have 
done with regard to Poland, is fo extravagant, that we can only 
account ibr it. in the will of the Almighty predifpofing them 
for fome extraordinary crifis. No one would expert them to de¬ 
part from their accu domed crooked path of policy, if fafety did: 
not loudly call upon them to proceed in the direct road. It. is 
mondrous to fee beings endowed with common fenfe, expending 
themfelves in an unjud druggie for aggrandizement, while the 
fword of extinction is fufpended by a hair over their heads.. 

But to return—-In this date is the young Emperor at this mo¬ 
ment, deferted by his People in the Low Countries, unaided by his 
Continental Ally, and fupported only by Great Britain. What the 
ifiue may be, God alone can tell: but every one pofieffing a heart 
of feeling, or a fingle fentiment of honour or judice, mud wifh that 
young Prince a fortunate delivery from the difficulties which the 
impolicy and wickednefs of others have led him into, and which 
the treachery of fome of them make more formidable, if not utterly 
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LETTER XV. 


1 h e various diliriCts or territories into which Germany 
is divided, go under a variety of deiignations, not known among 
us as independent titles to power—Principalities, Seigniories, 
Counties, Electorates, Margravates, and Bilhoprics lay and fpi- 
ritual. Of the lay Bilhoprics, Ofnaburg, the Prince Bifhop of 
which is our Duke of York, makes one : and Leige, where we 
are now arrived, is the territory of a Bifhop lay and fpiritual, or 
fpiritual and temporal, one of the faired: kind of that clafs—for he 
polfelfes temporalities, and enjoys them; whereas their Lordlhips 
merely fpiritual, enjoy and have the ingratitude and impudence to 
renounce them: but no matter for that; the Biihop of Liege pof- 
felfes a Bilhopric, fruitful in corn, wine, wood and pafture, with 
air extremely pleafant and temperate; and while the latter gives 
his terreflrial clay health and appetite, the former afford him the 
means of preferving the one, and indulging the other, with true 
fpiritual comfort, and high ecclelialtical voluptuoufnels. In cafes of 
repletion, too, the mineral waters of the Bilhopric, particularly the 
well-known one of Spa, offer their aid; and fome of the belt beer 
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in the world, which is brewed in thefe territories, diveriifies his 
fpiritual Lordfhip’s cup, and, with its pungent bitter, fends back 
his palate to his wine with renovated relifh. 

It is aftoniihing how inconfiftent with themfelves, and how dif- 
cordant in their conftituent principles, fome very wife inflitutions 
are. Thus Epifcopacy, and all other branches, polls or ranks, 
high or low, commiflioned or non-commiflioned, of the Church, 
publicly and fyflematically profefs poverty, abftinence, and an utter 
indifFerence to temporal concerns, while their livings are enor¬ 
mous, and themfelves overfed. Nay, fo cautioufly has ecclefiaf- 
tical law provided for that, even in our liberal eflablifhments, that 
a Bilhop, at his inftalment, pofitively declares, in the face of God, 
at the holy altar, that he is averfe to being a Biftiop—no/o Epif- 
copari . Under fuch conditions, what mull not the charity, the 
condefcenfion, the mortifying fubmiffion of a Divine be, to ftoop 
to a Bifhopric, and fuller fuch a heavy load to be heaped upon his 
back—again# his will! Affuredly, the impofing a Bifhopric upon 
him muft be a great adl of violence on his inclinations: for I can¬ 
not think it poflible that a Chriflian Divine would, in the firfl 
place, commit the crime of limony by feeking preferment, and 
gaining it by proftitution; much lefs can I believe that he would 
be guilty, at the holy altar, of a folemn adt of perjury, by fwear- 
ing nolo Epifcopari , if he was not actually, and bond fide y averfe to a 
Bifhopric. 
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The Bifhop of Liege, however, may be fairly acquitted on the 
'core of his temporal half, for the fhare of tranfgreflions committed 
by his fpiritual half. And unqueftionably, as a Chriilian Divine, 
he muft groan in fpiritual humiliation, when he reflects that his 
title is emblazoned with the gorgeous vanities of Prince of Liege, 
Duke of Bouillon, Marquis of Franchemont, Count of Looz, &c. 
Such a fet of proud worldly titles are of themfelves fuflicient (put¬ 
ting the wine and beer, and repletion, out of the queflion) to 
annihilate the fpiritual merits of the Bifhop, and expunge the 
grace of God from his name here, if not from himfelf hereafter. 

Of all kinds of Slavery, that Nation groans beneath the worft, 
which has the name, without the effence, of a free Conftitution; and 
Germany abounds with fuch. By the Conflitution of this Bifhop- 
ric, the Government confifts of three States: the firft is the Chapter 
of Liege; the fecond, the Nobility; and the third, the Deputies 
of the towns and capital. Thefe, however, are very feldom called 
together, except to raife taxes , or on fbme fuch extraordinary 
emergency: but there is a Committee of the States who meet three 
times a week, and in time of war daily; they are always about the 
Prince Bifhop, to make remontfrances, and demand the redrefs of 
grievances—from whence we may reafonahly infer, that the People 
are well protected, or at leaf! well governed; the continual inter- 
courfe between the Committee and Bifhops, no doubt, tending to 
promote a very happy influence in favour of the People! 
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In forming this Conftitution, fpecial care has been taken to 
give the firft State a great preponderance. The Chapter is to con- 
lift of fixty perfons, who muft either prove their Nobility for four 
generations, both by father and mother, or have been Doctors or 
Licentiates of Divinity for feven years, or of Law for five years, in 
fome famous Univerfity, before they can be admitted. 

How is it that the profeffron of the Law fhould bear fuch potent 
fway in almoft all Countries.—that, even in Liege, a Catholic 
Country and Ecclefiaftical Government, five years ftudy of the Law 
fhould be deemed an equal qualification to feven of Divinity ? In 
England, and its dependencies, the afcendancy of the Law is ftill 
greater ; and even in America, that profeflion is the firft ftep to 
State honours. The truth is, that the fcience of the Law, which, 
however defpicable in practice, is the nobleft of human fciences, 
quickens and invigorates the underftanding more than all the other 
kinds of learning put together; while the ftudy of Divinity (I do 
not mean real Divinity or Morality, but that whimiical jumble of 
miracles and incongruities, of fulfome cant and fenfelefs rhapfody, 
called fo by Churchmen) contracts the underftanding, and bends 
it into a kind of crooked cunning. Formerly, the Clergy were the 
difpenfers of the Laws, and they alone ftudied it—Happy times! 
happy People! When the united powers of both Lawyers and 
Priefts were lodged in the fame perfon, it is no wonder that they 
were able to enflave the perfons, when they had got pofTeflion of 
the underftanding, of the People—that we at this day fee fo many 
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ffcupendous monuments remaining of their pride and power, and 
that the bloated load of Epifcopacy flill has its votaries and fup- 
porters. 

The Bifhopric of Liege is very populous and extenflve, contain¬ 
ing many large Towns, many Baronies and Seigniories, feventeen 
Abbeys for men, who muft be ail gentlemen, and eleven for ladies, 
exclusive of fwarms of inferior note. In this diftribution of the 
Abbeys, male and female, I do not think that fufficient regard has 
been had to equality of numbers: I really think the Fathers have 
been ill ufed. The ladies, though, I dare fay, are well enough 
contented with the arrangement. 

Although, as I have already apprized you, I do not mean to 
enter into a minute defcription of towns, fo very eaiily found in 
many volumes of Geography and Hiftory, there occaflonally occur 
certain curiofities in fome of thofe towns, which it would be un¬ 
pardonable in me to pafs over, as they may not perhaps be found 
jn fuch books of thofe fciences as fall in your way. 

Liege, the capital of the Bifhopric, is unqueflionably a beau¬ 
tiful city, of immenfe fize: its opulence, its pleafantnefs, its plenty 
and falubrity, may be calculated from the name it has long been 
exprefily called by way of eminence —the Paradife of Briefs.— 
Indeed, it mufl needs be a holy and a happy city; for it is chiefly 
occupied with Convents, Churches, and other religious foundations. 

c Tbe Paradife of Briefs! —Excellent! Why, if the Genius of 
Senfuality himfelf were to torture his invention for centuries, to 
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ftrike out an appellation for the grand emporium of luxury, volup- 
tuoufnefs and fenfual enjoyment, he could not have hit on one fo 
lingula rly appropriate as the Paradife of Priejis. 

In a grand Cathedral here, are five great lilver chefts full of re- 
liques, befides feveral filver ftatues of Saints; and a Saint George 
on horfeback, of maffy gold; and in Saint William’s Convent, 
without the city, is the tomb of the famous Englifh traveller. Sir 
John Mandeville, from whom all lying travellers have been 
fince proverbially called IMandevilles —an appellation which, I 
promife you, I will hazard the imputation of dullnefs rather than 
incur. I fuppofe it was for his truly prieftlike powers in the mar¬ 
vellous that he was honoured with a birth among their Reverences. 
They have thought it neceffary, however, to entreat, by an infcrip- 
tion in bad French, all perfons who fee it, to pray for his foul. 
In truth, poor Sir John’s marvellous Rories were as harmlefs as 
ever were invented, and entertaining to boot. If fo much could 
be faid for their Reverences, they might venture to reft their fu¬ 
ture fafety on their own innocence and God’s mercy: but I fear 
their miracles cut deeper, and will be found to go to a much more 
important and ferious account. 

In the Bifhopric of Liege, twenty miles from the capital, ftands 
the famous town of Spa, fo renowned for its excellent waters, that 
it has become a vulgar name for almoft all mineral waters whatfo- 
ever. Thofe are faid to open obftru&ions, concoft crudities, dry 

up exceftive moifture, and ftrengthen the nerves and bowels; and 
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fuch is their reputation, that prodigious quantities of them are 
carried into foreign countries. 

Fortunate coincidence, to have fuch a choice and eafy panacea 
for intemperance attached to the Paradife of Priejls l 


LETTER XVI. 


Atx -la-Chapelle —The imperial city of Aix-la* 
Chapelle, by the Germans called Achen, lies at the diflance of 
twenty-fix miles,, nearly. Eaft, of Liege. As it was a moderate. Rage,, 
the weather fine, and the face of the country around beautiful, I 
found my journey extremely pleafant, and entered that famous city 
in as good a difpofition to be pleafed with it, as circumftances and. 
reflections fo melancholy as mine (which, in fpite of every effort, 
would intrude themfelves) may be fuppofed to allow. It is cer¬ 
tainly a very fine city, and well deferves the reputation it has in 
all parts of the world. 

Perhaps no city in Germany has a fairer claim to antiquity 
than Aix-la-Chapelle y for it was famous, even in the time of 
the ancient Romans, for its waters, and was by them called 
Aquifgranum, or Urbs Aquenfis • It was deftroyed by the Huns, 
who, like the French now, defiroyed and trampled, under foot 
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every vettige of refinement, wherever they carried their conquetts; 
and it lay in ruins till it was rebuilt by Charlemagne, who 
made it the feat of his Empire on this fide the Alps. By him it 
was ordained, that the Kings of the Romans fhould be crowned 
there: and it has been famous, fince that time, for Councils and 
Treaties, particularly that famous one between France and Spain 
in 1663, and another lately between France and Great Britain. 

Although there are many Proteftants, both Lutherans and 
Calvinifts, in this city, they are obliged to go to church two 
miles off, at a place called Vaels, in the Dutchy of Limburg; lb 
that Popery prevails with fome portion of its intolerance. Here, 
as in all other places fubjedt to its power, it has raifed the 
Gothic gloomy pile, accumulated enormous mafles of wealth, 
and hoarded up treafures, under the gulling pretexts of religious 
paraphernalia: a golden cafket, fet with precious flones of inetti- 
mable value, is hoarded up, not for the adtual value of the move- 
able, but as the only fit receptacle for a relique it contains—a curi¬ 
ous one, too, of even its kind—a bit of earth !—A bit of earth? 
yes ! a bit of earth, common earth !—only with this fortunate 
circumftance in addition, that a drop of the blood of Saint Ste¬ 
phen fell, or is faid to have fallen,upon it, as he was Honed to death! 
think of that, matter Frederick! Why, when thofe things occur 
to me, I feel myfelf agitated by a whimfical tumult of fenfations, 
ferious and ludicrous, forrowful and merry, that it is impottible to 
-deferibe—fomething like that ttate in which the fpirits flutter 
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when a perfon whimpers between a laugh and cry. But, to carry 
the matter farther, when we recoiled: that fome of the wifed and 
brighted of Mankind, l'ome of the braved Warriors, derned Fhi- 
lofophers, and abled Statefmen, that ever exided, have been the 
dupes of thofe fhallow artifices, and actually have knelt in devout 
homage to thefe bits of earth, bone, dicks and done. &c. we mud 
allow that it anfwers a great and noble end, by pointing out to us 
the infirmity of our nature, and (hewing us, to ufe the words of 
one of our brighted luminaries, « what fhadows we are, and what 
fhadows we purfue V’ 

We have already had, and are likely yet to have, fuch a clumfy 
load of Cathedrals to attend to, that I fhould not mention that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (a large, gloomy, dreary, old-fa(hioned, Gothic 
pile), were it not that it carries along with it fome matters worthy 
of notice. What think you, then, of an Emperor, a Pope, and 
three hundred and fixty-five Bifliops, in one company ? Oh l 
precious afiemblage ! But where, I hear you a(k—where, in the 
name or God, collect the Bifhops ? a Pope and Emperor are eafily 
had ! My dear Frederick, three hundred and fixty-five Bifhops 
might eafily be picked up in Chridendom, and leave more behind, 

too, than would ferve any ufeful purpofe to the world._Yes, the 

Emperor Charlemagne, and three hundred and fixty-five 
Lifhops, weie preient at the Confecration of this Cathedral by 
I ope Leo the Third. That Emperor lies now in great date 
under the altar of the choir: Pope Leo rots in Rome$ and for 
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the BiShops, they are gone, perhaps, as Hamlet fays, “ to flop a 
beer barrel.’'— 

Ci Th’ imperial Cjesar, dead, and turned to clay, 

“ Might flop a hole, to keep the wind away/* 

From fuch a fplendid and opulent attendance at the Conse¬ 
cration, one would naturally expert that this Cathedral would 
have been, at the very outfet, enriched with coilly and valuable 
trappings : but no—one image of that of Liege would purchafe 
the whole. It Should be recollected, however, that they were all, 
excepting the Emperor, Churchmen—a clafs, whofe charity, ge¬ 
nerally lpeaking, has, like a ring, neither end nor beginning j or 
at leaf! ends and begins in itfelf, where nobody can fee it; or, ac¬ 
cording to the old proverb, begins at home. 

To compenfate, however, for thofe worldly, worthlefs vanities, 
gold, Silver and jewels. His Holinefs, and their three hundred 
and fixty-five Graces, prefented the Cathedral with fome exqui¬ 
site pieces of relique, of more ineftimable value, by their account, 
than the mines of PotoSi or Golconda : the firft, an old covering 
—it would be folly for me to fay, whether gown, petticoat or 
Shift'—but they, that is to fay, the PrieSts, fay, and the Faithful be¬ 
lieve them, that it was the Shift worn by the VirginMARY at the 
birth of Christ —how their HolineSTes came by it, is hard to 
conjecture :—in the next place, a piece of coarie cloth, which, 
they alfo fay, and are believed when they fay, was girt about 
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Christ on the Crofs :—thirdly, a piece of cord, with which they 
fay he was bound :—fourthly, fome of the blood of Saint Stephen, 
now eighteen hundred years old :—and, fifthly, a pidture of the 
Virgin and Child, embolfed on a jafper, by Saint Luke. With 
all due deference to their Reverences 5 knowledge, I fhould think 
a dozen flatues in gold of the Apoflles would be rather a more 
valuable gift, and more ornamental, than thefe rags and cords, 
which I dare fay did not coft altogether fix pence. We talk here 
of our blue ribbons, our red ribbons, and our ftars, as great do¬ 
nations j but I think the prefents of the Pope and three hundred 
and fixty-five Bifhops to the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, beat 
them out of the field, whether we confider the magnificence of 
the gift, or the generofity of the givers.. 

But that which, above all things, renders Aix-la-Chapelle 
Worthy of notice, is the falubrity of its. waters, which bring from 
England, and all other European Nations, a vafl concourfe of va¬ 
letudinarians, who contribute at once to the gaiety and opulence 
of the city and adjacent country. Some of thofe waters are ufed 
for drinking, and others, for bathing, refembling very much, in their 
quality, the virtues of thofe of Bath in Somerfetfhire, but that fome 
of them are fall hotter and ftrongerthey are unpleafant to the 
tafle till ufe reconciles the palate to them, and mofl of them have 
a very offenfive fmell; but they are often powerful in effedt, and 
give relief in a great variety of maladies; and they are rendered 
fiill more palatable by the commodious neatnefs of the baths, the 
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excellence of the accommodations, and the great plenty of provl- 
lions, which are at once good and reafonable in this city. 

I flaid fo Ihort a time at Aix-la-Chapelle, that I could not, 
without the aid of fome of the miracles wrought by the Saints of 
the Romifh Church, or Sir John Mandeville, acquire a fuffi- 
cient knowledge of the People, to attempt a defcription of them, 
or their manners—but it and Spa are fo. well known, that you 
cannot have much trouble in finding a defcription of them already 
written. 

As far as my obfervations enabled me to judge, there was no¬ 
thing in the German character that had the power either to create 
interefl, or excite great attention.—They are rather to be approved 
than admired; and, wanting thofe prominent features that fo whim- 
lically chequer other Nations with the extremes of bad and good, 
majeftic and ridiculous, afford little fubjed; to the traveller for the 
indulgence of fentimental reflection, or to the philofopher for the 
exercife of moral {peculation* 
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Bidding adieu to the famous city of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, which, very untraveller-like, I palled without drinking of 
its waters, I pullied on, and foon arrived at the city of Juliers, the 
capital of a Dutchy of that name, fixteen miles from Aix. The 
Country itfelf is wonderfully fruitful, teeming with abundance of 
all forts of corn, wood, paflure, woad, coal and cattle ; above all, 
a moil excellent breed of horfes, of which great numbers are ex¬ 
ported. 

As to the city, though a capital, there was nothing in it that 
I thought worth attention—that of neatnefs is its greateft praife. 
It is not, like Liege, overloaded with enormous church edifices ; but, 
what is much better, the People are opulent, the Poor well fup- 
pliea, and all happy. In all likelihood, this is owing to the 
inhabitants being a mixture of Proteftant and Roman Catholic; for, 
by a treaty between the Eledtor Palatine and the E»|fe£or of Bran- 
denbuig, refpedting the fucceffion of the territories of the Duke of 
Cleves, both the Lutherans and Calvinilts of this Dutchy, and of 
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Berg, are to enjoy the public exercife of their religion, and all 
other religious rites. • 

If experience would allow us to wonder at any thing in the 
management of the Rulers of Nations, it mull furely be matter of 
aflonifhment, that in an article of fuch confequenee as eternity, 
and which mull be directed by private fentiments alone, fuch vio¬ 
lence fhould fyflematically be offered to opinion, and that Mankind 
fliould be dragooned, as they have been for fo many weary cen¬ 
turies, into the profeffion of particular modes of faith. Combating 
opinion by force is fo abfurd, that I am fure thofe who have at¬ 
tempted it, never could flatter themfelves with the flighted; hopes 
of fuccefs. It is therefore clear, that it was in motives very dif- 
ferent from real wifhes for the eternal welfare of Man’s foul, that 
religious perfecution originated. Political fineffe and State ftratagenx 
are the parents of perfecution: and until every Conilitution is clean 
purged of religious prejudices, it muff continue to be clogged with 

o.bftrudtions, and involved in confufion. If it be objected that certain 
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religious fedts are hoflile to certain States, it may be anfwered, that 
they are fo becaufe the State is hoflile to them. Ceafe toperfecute, 
and they will ceafe to be hoflile —Sub lat a caufa tollitur ejfettus- 
It is folly, broad folly, to fuppofe that there are in any particular 
religion, feeds of hofl^ity to government, any more than in any 
particular name, complexion, flature, or colour of the hair. Put, 
for experiment, all the men in the kingdom, of above five feet ten 
inches heigth, under tefls and disqualifications, (and it would be: 
' v r. full 
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full as rational as any other teds)—and, my life for it, they would 
become hodile, and very judly, too; for there is no principle, 
human or divine, that enforces our attachment to that Government 
which refufes us protection, much lefs to that which brands us with 
difqualideations, and Itigmatifes us with unmerited marks of infe¬ 
riority. 

The States of this Dutchy, and that of Berg, confid of the No- 
bility and the Deputies of the four chief towns of each; and they 

lay claim to great privileges in their Diets—but they are fuhjeCt to 
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the EleCtor Palatine, to whom they annually grant a certain fum 
for the ordinary charges of the Government, beiides another which 
bears the name of a free gift. 

Some Authors fay that this town was founded by Julius; others 
deny it; the difpute has run high, and is impoflible to be deter¬ 
mined: fortunately, however, for Mankind, it does not fignify a 
draw who built it; nor could the decifion of the quedion anfwer 
any one end that I know, of indruCtion, profit or entertainment. 
P-arva I eves capiunt anhnos . Thofe who rack their, brains, or 
rather their heads, for brains they can have none, with fuch finical 
impertinent inquiries, fhould be punifhed with mortification and 
difappointment, for the mifufe of their time. But what elfe can 
they do? You fay. Why, yes; they might fit idle, and refrain from 
wading paper with fuch execrable duff; and that would be better. 
By the bye, if there were two good friends in every library in 
Europe, licenfed to purge it, like the BarbSr and Curate in Don 
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^ uixotte , of all its ufelefs and mifchievous fluff, many, many fhelves 
that now groan under heavy weights would fland empty, 

- Travelling over a very even road, and a country extremely flat, 
(for from Aix-la-Chapelle I met with but one hill), I arrived at 
Cologne, the capital, not only of the Archbifhopric of that name, 
but of the Circle of the Lower Rhine. My fpirits, which were not 
in the very befl tone, were not at all raifed on entering the city, 
by the ringing of Church-bells, of all tones and fizes, in every 
quarter. Being a flranger, I thought it had been a rejoicing day; 
but, on inquiry, found that it was the conflant practice, Never, 
in my life, had I heard fuch an infernal clatter: never before had I 
feen any thing fo gloomy and melancholy—the flreets black— 
difmal bells tolling—bald-pated Friars, in myriads, trailing their long 
black forms through the flreets, molding their faces into every 
fliape that art had enabled them to affume, in order to excite com- 
miferation, and begging alms with a melancholy fong calculated 
for the purpofe, fomewhat like that of our blind beggars in Lon¬ 
don, and productive of the fame difagreeable effect upon the fpirits. 
In fhort, I was not an hour in Cologne, when thofe circumftances, 
confpiring with the infuperable melancholy of my mind, made me 
wifh myfelf out of it. 

Neverthelefs, Cologne is a fine city; and if it be any fatisfu&ion 
to you to fpin thofe fine imaginary ligaments that, in the brain of 
the book-worm, connedl the ancient and modern world, I will 
inform you, that it was anciently called Colonia Agrippina ,, becaufe 
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Agrippina, the mother of Nero, was bom there, and honoured it 
with a Roman Colony, beeaufe it washer birth-place. The mind, 
forced back to that period, and contemplating the mifchiefs of that 
monfter Nero, cannot help wifhing that Cologne had been burnt 
the night of her birth, and Mifs Agrippina buried in the ruins, 
ere fhe had lived to give birth to that fcourge of the world. 

Although the eftablifhed religion here be the Roman Catholic, 
extraordinary as it may appear, they are very jealous of power; 
and though the Eledtor, by his officers, adminifters juftice in all 
criminal caufes, they will not permit him, in perfon, to relide above 
three days at a time in the city, nor to bring a great train with 
him when he vifits it; for this reafon he commonly refides at 
Bonne. 

Cologne has a very conliderable trade, particularly in Rheniffi 
wine; and its gin is reckoned the bed: in the world, and bears a 
higher price than any other in all the Nations of Europe. 

Like all great Roman Catholic cities, it has a profulion of chur¬ 
ches, croffes, miracles, faints, and church trinkets; and I really 
think it has more Reepies and bells than any two cities in Germany. 
As Liege was called the Paradife of Priefts, this ought to be called 
the Golgotha of Skulls and Skull-caps. In the church of Saint Ur¬ 
sula, they fhew, or pretend at leaft to £hew, the bones of eleven 

thoufand Virgin Martyrs. The Ikulls of fome of thofe imaginary 
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Virgins are in lilver cafes, and others in lkull-caps, of cloth, of 
gold, and velvet. And in the church of Saint Ger ion, are no lefs 
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than nine hundred heads of Moorifh Cavaliers, of the army of the 
Emperor Constantine, (previous to that Saint’s conversion to 
Christianity), who they fay was beheaded for refuting to facrifice 
to idols: by the bye, the Popifh Divines burn, inftead of beheading, 
for not facrificing to idols-—Every one of thofe heads, however, 
has a cap of fcarlet, adorned with pearls. The whole formsafpec- 
tacle, no doubt, equally agreeable and edifying. It Struck me, 
however, as an extremely ludicrous fight, malgre the folemnity 
of fo many death’s heads: and when their Story was recounted, I 
could not help internally chuckling, and faying (rather punningly, to 
be fure), <c Ah! what blockheads ye muSt have been, to Suffer your- 
felves'to be feparated from your fnug warm bodies, rather than 
drop down and worShip an idol, in which fo many good Christian 
Divines have Shewn you an example!” This, you will conclude, I 
Said to myfelf: an avowal of my fentiments in that place might have 
given my head a title to a fcarlet cap and pearls; and as I had fome 
further ufe for it, I did not think it expedient to leave it behind 
me in the Church of Saint Gerion —fo, very prudently, kept my 
mind to myfelf. 

Coming out of the Church, a multitude of beggars, all in ca¬ 
nonicals, or Student’s habits, furrounded, befeeching me for alms— 
one, pour 1’amour de Dieu; another, pour l’amour de la Sainte 
Vierge; a third, pour le falut de notre Redempteur; a fourth, 
pour Famour de Saint Gerion; and fo on! 
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When I had gone as far as I wifhed in donations, another attacked 
me: though I told him my charity-bank was exhaufled, he perie- 
vered, and was uncommonly folicitous—till at length, having ex- 
hauffed the whole catalogue of Saints that are to be found in the 
Calendar, he raifed his voice from the miferable whine of petition, 
and exclaimed with great energy, “ Par les neuf cent tetes des 
Cavaliers Maures qui font fanCtifies au Ciel, je vous conjure de me 
faire raumone!” This was too formidable an appeal to be 
flighted; and fo, in homage to the fkulls and red caps, I put my 
hand in my pocket, and flopped his clamours. 

Thofe miferable modes of peculation are the moil pardonable 
of any produced by the Church: we have no right to regret a trifle 
facrificed at the fhrine of companion, even when that compafllon 
is miflaken; but our reafon revolts at impofition, when it calls 
coercion to its aid, and aflumes the name of right. 

Without any national predilection, which you know I am 
above, I think our Church affairs in Scotland are arranged upon a 
better fyflem than any other that I know of: hence their Clergy 
are in general examples worthy of imitation, for learning, piety, 
and moral conduCh 
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LETTER XVIII. 


-L/Aboured inveftigations to eftablifh connections be¬ 
tween the hiftory of the ancient and bufinefs of the modem world, 
and virulent difputes about trifles of antiquity, fuch as in what year 
this place was built, or that great man was born, when and where 
Julius Caesar landed in England, whether he pafied this road 
or that, what route Hannibal took over the Alps, and fuch like, 
are fo efientially uninterefting, ufelefs and unimportant, fo unpro¬ 
fitable, and, one would think, fo painful too, that it is wonderful 
how fo many men of great learning have been unwife enough to 
employ their lives in the refearch. 

It does not follow, however, that when information that tends to 
recall to our minds the great men of antiquity is prefented to us, we 
fhould rejeCt it. A man of clafiical tafte and education feels a de¬ 
light in thofe little memorials of what gave him pleafure in his 
youth. I know a Gentleman, who, being at Seville, in Spain, tra¬ 
velled to Cordova, for no other purpofe but to fee the town where 
Lucan and Seneca were born: and I dare fay, that if you were 
at Cologne, you would be much pleafed to fee the Town-houfe,. a 
great Gothic building, which contains a variety of ancient infcrip- 
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tions; the firft to commemorate the kindnefs of Julius Caesar to 
the Ubii, who inhabited this place, and of whom you have found 
mention made by him in his Commentaries, and alfo his building 
two wooden bridges over the Rhine: a fecond commemorates Au¬ 
gustus fending a colony here. There is alfo a crofs-bow or 
whalebone, twelve feet long, eight broad, and four inches thick, 
which they who fpeak of it conjecture to have belonged to the 
Emperor Maximin’s. There are alfo fame Roman inferiptions 
in the arfenal, the import of which I now forget. 

It is very extraordinary, but certainly a fact, that there are, about 
Cologne, families yet exifting, who indulge the fenfelefs ambition 
of pretending to be defeended from the ancient Romans, and who 
actually produce their genealogies, carried down from the firfl time 
this city was made a colony of the Roman Empire. Of all kinds 
of vanity, this is perhaps the moA extravagant: for, if antiquity 
merely be the objeCt, all are equally high, fince all muff have ori¬ 
ginated from the fame flock ; and if it be the pride of belonging to 
a particular family who were diftinguifhed for valour or virtue, a 
claim which often only ferves to prove the degeneracy of the 
claimant, it could not apply in the cafe of a whole People: but this 
is among the frailties of humanity; and we are often fo dazzled 
with the fplendour of terreflrial glory, that we endeavour to be 
allied to it even by the mofl remote and ridiculous connections. I 
heard of a man, whofe pride and boafl, when drunk, was, that 
Dean Swift had once thrown his mother’s oyflers (fhe was an 
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oyfter-wench) about the flxeet, and then gave her half a crown as 
an atonement for the injury. On the ftrength of this affinity did he 
call the Dean nothing but Coujtn Jonathan, though the Dean was 
dead before he was born! 

But of all the {lories I have ever heard as illuftrative of this 
ilrange ambition, that which the late Lord Anson has left us is the 
moft ftriking. When that great man was travelling in the Eafl, he 
hired a veifel to vifit the ifland of Tenedos: his pilot, a modem 
preek, pointing to a bay as they failed along, exclaimed in great 
triumph, “ There, ay, there it was that our fleet lay.”—What 
fleet?” interrogated Anson— £< Why, our Grecian fleet, at the 
flege of Troy,” returned the pilot. 

While thofe doughty defendants of the ancient Romans in¬ 
dulge the checrlefs idea of their great and illuflxious line of ancient 
anceflry, the Prince who rules them felicitates himfelf with the 
more fubfantial dignities and emoluments of his modern offices. As 
Elector and Archbifhop of Cologne, he has dominion over a large, 
fruitful and opulent country: he is the mod: powerful of the cc- 
cleflaftical Electors: he has many Suffragan Princes, lay and fpi- 
ritual, under him; and he is Archchancellor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The revenues of his Archbifhopric amount annually to 
one hundred and thirty thoufand pounds flerling; and as Elector, 
he is pofleffed of feveral other great benefices. I prefume, becaufe 
he is a Prince, that he is a man of fenfe; and, I will venture to 
fay, that, as fuch, he would not barter thofe good things for the 
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power to demonftrate that LucRetia was his aunt, Brutus his 
grandfather, and the great Julius Caesar himfelf his couiin- 
german. 

Christ chofe his difciples out of fifhermen. The Chapter of 
Cologne is, perhaps, on the contrary, the very moil Ariftocratic 
body exifting, being compofed of forty Canons, who are Princes 
or Counts of the Empire—-Of thofe, twenty-five choofe the 
Archbifhop, and may advance one of their own body to that 
great and wealthy dignity, if they pleafe. 

From Cologne I proceeded to the town of Bonne, which is 
faid to take its name from the pleafantnefs of its iituation. 
Here the Eledtor refides, and has a very line palace. The coun¬ 
try around is extremely fruitful and pleafant, and is blelfed with 
mo ft of the good things which render the Rich magnificent and 

happy, and remind the Poor of their inferiority and wretchednefs_ 

particularly wine, which is here remarkably excellent. It con¬ 
tains Churches, Priefls, Convents, Cloifters, &c . ; but I need not 
mention them—what place could exift without them ? 

I fnould not forget to ted you, that, at this place, Julius 
Caesar built one of his bridges acrofs the Rhine—works which 
would have handed down to poflerity the name of a common man, 
foi the magnitude of the ftrudture and ingenuity of the contrivance, 
but are loft in the crowd of aftonifhing talents which diftinguifhed 
that brighteft of mortals. The greateft Biographer of Antiquity 
lays of him, that he was as great a General as Hannibal, as 
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great an Orator as Cicero, and as great a Politician as Augustus; 
but it might be added, that he was among the firft Poets of his 
day^—that he was of the firft mechanical genius, and the fined: 
gentleman, in Rome. 

Nature fcems to have formed, in Cjesar, a compendious union 
of all human talents, as if to demonftrate how unavailing they were 
when oppofed to ftridt rigid honefty and virtue in the character of 
Brutus. 

To go from Bonne to Frankfort, there are two ways-—one 
over the mountains of Wetterania, the other up the river Rhine. 
I made no heiitation to adopt the latter, and was rewarded for my 
choice with the view of as fine a country, inhabited by as fine a 
race of People, as I had ever feen. Valleys filled with herds, plains 
enamelled with corn-fields, and the hills covered with vineyards, 
regaled the eye, and conveyed to the mind all the felicitating ideas 
of plenty, natural opulence, and true profperity. My anxiety, 
however, to get forward, and difengage myfelf from a fpecies of 
folitude in a country where, though travelling is cheap, accommo- 

l 

dations of moft kinds in the public houfes are bad, induced me to 
pufh on, without taking the time necefiary for making accurate ob- 
fervations on the country as I puffed; fo that, gliding, as it were, 
imperceptibly, through a number of towns, of which I recoiled; 
nothing difiindtly but the names of Coblentz and Mentz, I arrived 
arthe great,, free and imperial city of Frankfort on the Maine. 
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Here I fhall Hop, for a fhort time, my relation, in order to give 
you time for juft reflection and examination of what I have already 
written: and as, in the latter part of it, I have fkimmed very 
lightly over the country, I deiire that you will fupply the defi¬ 
ciency of my information by clofe refearch in books ; inform your- 
felf of the great outlines of the Germanic Conftitution 5 look back 
to its origin, its progrefs, and its eftablifhment; thence proceed to 
the diftinCt parts, or inferior States, of which it is compofed; poa- 
der them all well $ and from thofe draw your own inferences, and 
let me hear what they are with freedom; fhould they be wrong, 
l will endeavour to fet them right; but fhould they be right, they 
will afford me the moft lively fatisfaCtion ; for they will ferve to 

corred: one of the greateft errors under which youth labours_an 

overweening, fanguine imagination* that things in this life are, or at 
leaft can be modelledinto perfection 5 whereas experience, and a juft 
obfervation of the hiftory of Mankind, will fhew, that on this ball 

things will never be as they ought, but mu ft remain as they are_- 

imperfeCt. 
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LETTER XIX. 


The country about Frankfort is delightful, rich and 
fruitful, and watered by the beautiful river Maine, which divides 
the city into two parts, that on the North being called Frankfort, 
and that on the South, Saxenhaufen, from the Saxons, who are fup- 
pofed to have been the founders of it. The city itfelf is large, 
populous and rich, and diftinguiflied for being the place where the 
Emperor and King of the Romans is ele&ed—though, by the ap¬ 
pointment of Charlemagne, Cologne has a fuperior claim to 
that honour. The Magiftrates, and great part of the inhabitants, 
are Lutherans or Calvinifts; notwithftanding which, moft of the 
Churches are in the hands of the Roman Catholics—-a laudable 
inflance of the true tolerant fpirit of a wife and virtuous infli- 
tution, and a heavy refledion upon, as well as a noble example to 
the Popifh Powers of Europe. 

The territory belonging to Frankfort is of very coniiderable 
extent; and the trade carried on through it, by means of the 
rivers Rhine and Mayne, of very great importance, not only to 
the country itfelf, but to other commercial nations, and particularly 
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to Great Britain, whofe manufactures are tent to Frankfort, and 
thence circulated through the Continent, in amazing quantities. 

The fairs of Frankfort are talked of all over Europe—of fuch 
importance are they in the world of commerce. They are held, one 
at Ealter, and another in September, and continue for three weeks, 
during which time the refort of people there from all quarters is 
aftonifhing. Every thing is done by the Government to render 
them as attractive to Merchants as poffible; and the taxes or duties 
are extremely low—a Bale of the value of ten or twenty thoufand 
crowns paying duty only about ten or eleven pence of our money. 
All commodities from all parts of the world are fold there, and 
circulated through the Empire $ but, particularly, books are fold in 
prodigious quantities. After the fairs are over, the fhops of the 
foreign Merchants are fhut up, and their names written over their 
doors. 

To give an idea of the great importance thefe fairs , are to com¬ 
merce, I need only mention, that in the prefent war, the 
impediments thrown by the French in the way of the tranfit 
of goods up the Rhine, and the fhutting up that fair, gave a 
mod: alarming paralyfis to the manufacturing eftablilhments of 
England, and a fhock to public credit in confequence, that would, 
but for the timely interference of Parliament, have, in all pro¬ 
bability, been fatal to the national credit. 

Frankfort is in many refpeCts a pleafant place: the Merchants 
are extremely convivial and fociable, and form clubs, where they 
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meet to drink tea and coffee, and play at cards. There is a play- 
houfe alfo, a great number of coffee-houfes, and other houles of 
entertainment in abundance. The country around is covered with 
woods and vineyards ; and the circumjacent villages are very plea- 

v * 

lant, and well fupplied with houfes of entertainment, to which 
the inhabitants of the city refort in the Summer feafon; and the 
inns In Frankfort are excellent. 

A lingular cuftom prevails here, which I think worth mention¬ 
ing: Taverns are denoted by pine-trees planted before the doors 
of them; and the different prices of the wines in their cellars are 
marked in ciphers on the door-poffs. 

In' the town here is prefented the original Golden Bull, or 
Pope's Authority, which contains the rules and orders to be ob- 
ferved at the election of the Emperors. This Golden Bull is never 
fhewn to ffrangers but in the prefence of two of the Council and 
the Secretary—It is a little manufcript in quarto, conffffing of forty- 
two leaves of parchment, with a gold feal of three inches diame¬ 
ter, of the value of twenty duckets, hung to it by a cord of yellow 
filk. It is faid to be written in Latin and Gothic chara&ers, with¬ 
out diphthongs 5 and kept in a black box, together with two written 
tranflations of it into the German language. 

It is faid of Frankfort, that the Rontan Catholics poffefs the 
churches, the Lutherans the dignities, and the Calviniffs the riches.. 
It is therefore one of the few places in Chriffendom tyhere the 
churches and the riches do not go into the fame hands. 

From 
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From Frankfort to Augfburgh, I pafled through a number of 
towns, all of them fo very inconfiderable as not to merit any par¬ 
ticular defcription. The way lies from the Palatinate through the 
Circle of Suabia, In the extreme find of the Palatinate, and im¬ 
mediately before entering the Dutchy of Wirtemberg, the country 
is covered with fir-trees ; and money is fo fcarce in it, that a loaf 
of wheaten bread, weighing eight pounds, colls but two pence. 

The city of Augfburgh is the capital of a Bilhopric of that 
name in the Circle of Suabia, and is worthy of the attention of the 
claffical traveller for its antiquity. About twelve years before the 
birth of Christ, Augustus Caesar fubdued all this country, 
and, on the place where Augfburgh now Hands, formed a colony, 
gave the town the name of Augufla Vindelicorum, and put it under 
the government of Drusus, the brother of Tiberius, afterwards 
Emperor of Rome. The inhabitants of this place were the Vindelic, 
a branch of the Illyrians. But, ancient though it be, it has little 
more of antiquity to entitle it to notice than the bare name 5 for it 
has been pillaged fo often, particularly by that monfler Attila, 
that there are fcarcely any remains of its antiquity to be found. 

Augfburgh is now, however, a handfome city—the public 
buildings in general magnificent, and adorned with fountains, water 
engines of a curious conflrudlion, and flatues. 

The mofl rich and fplendid part of the town belongs to a 
family of the name of Fuggers (originally defcended from a 
weaver), who enriched themfelves by commerce, and one of whom 
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rendered not only himfelf, but the whole family, confpicuous, by 
entertaining the Emperor Charles the Fifth in a fuperb manner* 
and fupplying him with money, and then throwing his bond into 
the fire; in return for which, the Emperor made him a Count of 
the Empire. 

This city is remarkable for goldfmiths’ ware; and its mecha¬ 
nics are equal to any in the world, for works in gold, ivory, clocks, 
and time-pieces; and they engrave better than any people in Ger¬ 
many, which brings them coniiderable profits. But what they 
are, above all other people, eminent for, is the manufadturing 
fteel-chains fo prodigioufly fine, that when one of them, of a fpan 
in length, has been put about the neck of a flea, it lifts up the 
whole of it as it leaps ; and yet thofe are fold for lefs than a {hil¬ 
ling of our money a piece. 

Controverfy, and difference in religious opinions, which has 
almoft, ever fince the commencement of Chriflianity, difgraced 
the human underflanding, and defaced fociety, impofes upon the 
liberal, well-thinking traveller, the office of fatirifi: but too often. 
Augfburgh, however, is a fplendid exception, and holds up a mofl 

r 

glorious fpedtacle of manly fenfe, generous fentiment, juflice, and 
I will fay policy too, vanquifhing that fhark-jawed enemy of Man¬ 
kind, bigotry. The Magiftracy of Augfburgh is compofed of 
about an equal number of Proteftants and Roman Catholics—their 
Senate confiding of twenty-three Roman. Catholics and twenty-two 
Lutherans, and their Common Council of a hundred and fifty of 

each:: 
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each: The executive power is lodged in the Senate—the legifla- 
tive authority in both bodies. But, what is hardly to be found 
any where, they all, as well as the People, agree together in the 
mofl: perfect harmony, notwithflanding the difference of religion ; 
and at all tables but the Communion table, they affociate together, 
dip in the fame difh, and drink of the fame cup, as if they had never 
heard of the odious difanCtion of Papift and Proteflant, but as being 
bound to each other by the great and irrefragable bond of huma¬ 
nity : fellow-creatures, affedted by the fame feelings, impelled by 
the fame paflions, labouring under the fame neceffities, and heirs 
to the fame fufferings, their means of afluaging the one, gratifying 
or redding another, and fupplying the third, are the fame, though 
chequered and varied a little in the mode—the road alone dif¬ 
ferent, the ends alike. Is it not cruel, then—is it not intolerable, 
that the calamaties infeparable from humanity fhould be aggravated 
with artidcial flings, and the nakednefs of human nature expofed, 
and rendered more offenfive, by factitious calamities of human con¬ 
trivance ? Curfed were thofe who drft fomented thofe difputes, and 
cafl thofe apples of difeord through the world: blind were they 
who drfl were fedueed from the paths of peace by them ; and more 
curfed, and more blind, muff they be, who, in this time of intel¬ 
lect and illumination, continue, on the one hand, to keep up a fyf- 
tern fo wicked and fo deteflable, or, on the other, to fuhmit to 
error at once fo foolifh and fo fatal. 
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LETTER XX. 

\ 


For the reafons mentioned in my laft, Auglburgh is 
a mo ft agreeable place to live in. Touched with the fenfations 
natural to a man who loved to fee his fellow-creatures happy, my 
heart expanded to a fyftem of peace and harmony, comprehending 
the whole globe : my mind expatiated involuntarily on the bleffings 
and advantages derived from fuch a fyftem .; and, taking flight from 
the bounds of practicability, to which our feeble nature is pinned 
on this earth, into the. regions of fancy, had reared a fabric of Uto¬ 
pian mold, which, I verily believe, exceeded in extravagance the 
works of all the Utopian architects that ever conftruCted caftles in 
the air. 

Hurried on by this delightful vifion, my perfon paid an invo¬ 
luntary obedience to my mind; and the quicknefs of my pace in- 
creafing with the impetuofity of my thoughts, I found myfelf, 
before I was aware of it, within the Chapel-door of the Convent 
of the Carmelites. Obferving my error, I fuddenly turned about, 
in order to depart, when a Friar, a goodly perfon of a man, elderly, 
and of a benign afpeCt, called me, and, advancing towards me. 



afked. 
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alked, in terms of politenefs, and in the French language, why 
I was retreating fo abruptly—I was confiifed: but truth is the 
enemy before whom eonfulion ever flies ; and I told him the whole 
of my miftake, and the thoughts from which they arofe. 

The good father, waving further difcourfe on the fubjed:, but 
with a fmile which I thought carried a mixture of benevolence for 
myfelf, and contempt for my ideas, brought me through the 
Church, and fhewed me all the curioflties of the place, and par¬ 
ticularly pointed out to me, as a great curioflty, a fun-dial made in 
the form of a Madonna, the head enriched with rays and fl:ars, and 
in the hand a lceptre which marked the hours. 

Quitting the Chapel, and going towards the Refectory, the Friar 
Hood, and, looking at me with a fmile of gaiety, faid, “ I have yet 
Something to fibre w you, which, while Lady Madonna marks the 
time, will help us to pafs it; and, as it will make its way with 
more force and fubtlety to your fenfes than thofe I have yet fhewn 
you, will be likely to be longer retained in remembrance.” 

He fpoke a few words in German, which of courfe I did not 
underHand, to a viflon bearing the fhape of a human creature, who,, 
I underilood, was a lay-brother $ and, turning down a long alley* 
brought me to his cell, where we were foon followed by the 
aforefald lay-brother, with a large earthen jug of liquor, two 

• glafles, and a plate with fome delicately white bifcuit. 

* 

“ You mull know,” faid the Friar, “ that the Convent of Car¬ 
melites at Auglburgh has for ages been famed for beer unequalled 

in 
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in any part of the world 5 and I have brought you here to have 
your opinion—for, being an Englishman, you muft be a judge, 
the Britons being famed for luxury, and a perfect knowledge of 
the Jcavoir vivre*’ He poured out, and drank to me : it looked 
liker the cleared: Champaigne than beer—I never tailed any thing 
to equal it ; and he feemed highly gratified by my exprefiions or 
praife, which I lavifhed upon it, as well from politenefs, as regaid 
to truth. 

After we had drank a glafs each, « I have been reflecting,” 
faid the Friar, " on the Angular flight of fancy that directed your 
fleps into this Convent—Your mind was difeafed, my fon ! and a 
propitious fuperintending Power has guided your fteps to a phy- 
fleian, if you will but have the goodnefs to take the medicine he 
offers.” 

I flared with vifible marks of aflonifhment. 

« You are furprifed,” continued he; “ but you ilnall hear I 
When firfl you dilclofed to me thofe Ackly flights of your mind, I 
could on the inflant have anfwered them: but you are young— 
you are an Englishman—two characters impatient of reproof: 
the dogmas of a Prieil, I thought therefore, would be fufliciently 
difficult to be digefted of themfelves, without any additional diilafte 
caught from the chilling auiterity of a Chapel.” 

I looked unintentionally at the earthen jug, and fmiled. 

“ It is very true,” faid he, catching my very inmofl thoughts 

from the expreffion of my countenance— 44 it is very true! good 
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doftrine may, at certain times, and with certain perfons, be more 
effectually enforced under the cheering influence of the focial board, 
than by the authoritative declamation and formal fan&ity of the 
pulpit; nor am I, though a Carmelite, one ofthofe who pretend to 
think, that a thing in itfelf good, can be made bad by decent hila¬ 
rity, and the animation produced by a moderate and wife ufe of the . 
goods of this earth.” 

I was afionifhed— . 

“ You fell into a reverie,” continued he, fC produced by a con¬ 
templation of the happinels of a fociety exifling without any differ¬ 
ence, and where no human breath fhould be wailed on a iigh, no 
ear tortured with a groan, no tears to trickle, no griefs or calamities 
to wring the heart,” 

“ Yes, father!” faid I, catching the idea with my former 
enthufiafm; “ that would be my wiih—that my greateil, firil 
deiire.” 

“ Then feeil thou,” interrupted he, « the extent of thy wifli, 
fuppofe you could realize it, which, thank God ! you cannot.” 

“ What! thank God that I cannot? are'thefe your thoughts?” 

“ Yes, my fon; and ere Madonna marks the progrefs often 
minutes with her fceptre, they will be your’s too.” 

<c Impoflible!” 

Hear me, my fon!—Is not death a horrible precipice to the 
view of human creatures ?” 


“ Aifuredly,” 
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« Afluredly,” faid I —“ the mod; horrible: human laws declare 

\ 

that, by reforting to it for punifhment, as the ultimatum of all 
terrible inflictions.” 

“ When, then,” faid he, “ covered as we are with miferyy to 
leave this world is fo infupportable to the human reflection, what 
muff it be if we had nothing but joy and felicity to tafte of in this 
life? Mark me, child!” faid he, with an animated zeal that gave 
an expreffion to his countenance beyond any thing I had ever feen: 
* € the miferies, the calamities, the heart-rendings, and the tears* 
which are fo intimately interwoven by the great Artill in our 
natures as not to be feparated in a fingle inftance, are in the firft 
place our fecurity of a future date, and in the next place ferve to 
dope the way before us, and, by gradual operation, fit our minds 
for viewing, with forne fort of fortitude, that hideous chafm that 
lies between us and that date—death. View thofe miferies, then, 
as fpecial aCts of mercy and commiferation of a beneficient Creator, 
who, with every calamity, melts away a link of that earthly chain 
that fetters our wiflies to this difmal world. Accept his bleilmgs 
and his goods, when he fends them, with gratitude and enjoyment: 
receive his afflictions, too, with as joyous acceptance, and as hearty 
gratitude. Thus, and not otherwife, you will realize all your Uto¬ 
pian flights of defire, by turning every thing to matter of comfort, 
and living contented with difpenfations which you cannot alter, and, 
if you could, would molt certainly alter for the worfe. 

. . I fat 
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I fat abforbed in reflection—The Friar, after fome paufc, 
proceeded— 

et Errors ariflng from virtuous diipofitions and the love of our 
fellow-creatures, take their complexion from their parent motives, 
and are virtuous. Your wifhes, therefore, my fon! though erro¬ 
neous, merit reward, and, I truft, will receive it from that Being 
who fees the recedes of the heart; and if the truths I have told you 
have not failed to make their way to your underftanding, let your 
adventure of to-day imprefs this undeniable maxim on your mind— 
fo limited is Man, fo imperfeCl in his nature, that the extent of his 
virtue borders on vice, and the extent of his wifdom on error.” 

I thought he was infpired; and, juft as he got to the laft period, 
every organ of mine was opened to take in his words. 

“ 5 Tis well, my fon!” faid he —“ I perceive you like my 
doCtrine: then (changing his manner of fpeaking, his expreflive 
countenance the whole time almoft anticipating his whole words) 
take fome more of it,” faid he gaily, pouring out a frefli glafs. 
I pleaded the fear of inebriety—Fear not,” faid he; “ the beer 
of this Convent never hurts the intellect.” 

Our converfation continued till near dinner-time; for I was fo 
delighted, I fcarcely knew how to fnatch myfelf away: fuch a 
happy melange of piety and pleafantry, grave wifdom and humour, 
I had never met. At length, the Convent-bell tolling, I rofe: he 
took me by the hand, and, in a tone of the moft complacent admo¬ 
nition, faid, “ Remember, my child! as long as you live, remember 
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the Convent of the Carmelites; and in the innumerable evils that 
certainly await you if you are to live long, the words you have heard 
from old Friar Augustine will afford you comfort/* 

“ Father!” returned I, “ be affured I carry away from you 

a token that will never fuffer me to forget the hofpitality, the 

advice or the politenefs of the good father Augustine. Poor as 

I am in natural means, I can make no other return than my good 

wifhes, nor leave any impreffion behind me: but as my efleem 

for you, and perhaps my vanity, make me wifli not to be forgotten, 

accept this, (a feal ring, with a device in hair, which I happen- 

ed to have on my finger); and whenever you look at it, let it 

remind you of one of thofe, I dare fay innumerable, infiraiTces, in 

which you have contributed to the happinefs and improvement of 

* 

your fellow-creatures.” 

The good old man was affedted, took the ring, and attended 
me to the Convent gate, pronouncing many blefilngs, and charging 
me to make Augfburgh my way back again to England if poffible, 
and take one glafs more of the Convent ale* 
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LETTER XXL 


Leaving Augfburgh, I travelled through Bavaria a 
long way before I reached the Tyrol County, of the natural 
beauty of which I had heard much, and which I therefore entered 
with great expectations of that fublime gratification the beauties of 
Nature never fail to afford me. I was not difappointed; indeed, 
my warmeft expectations were exceeded. 

The firft thing that /trikes a traveller from Bavaria, on entering 
it, is the fort of Cherink, built between two inacceffible rocks which 
feparate Tyrol from the Bifhopric of Freifingen. So amply has 
Nature provided for the fecurity of this Country again/t the in- 
curfion of an enemy, that there is not a pafs which leads to it 
that is not through fome narrow defile between mountains 
almofl inacceffible ■, and on the rocks and brows of thofe pafies, 
the Emperor has conftruCled forts and citadels, fo advantageoufly 
placed, that they command all the valleys and avenues beneath. 

After a variety of windings and turnings through mountains 
of flupendous height and awful afpeCt, I began to defcend, and 
entered the mofl delightful valley I had ever beheld—deep, long, 
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and above a mile in breadth—furrounded with enormous piles 
of mountains, and diverfified with the alternate beauties of nature 
and cultivation, fo as to form an union rarely to be met with, 
and delight at once the eye of the farmer, and the fancy of him 
that has a true tade for rural wildnefs. From the heights in 
descending, the whole appeared in all its glory; the beautiful 
river Inn gliding along through it longitudinally, its banks 
ftudded with the mod romantic little villages, while a number 
of inferior dreams were feen winding in different courfes, and 
hadening to pour their tribute into its bofom. 

Here I felt my heart overwhelmed with fenfations of tranf- 
port, which all the works of art could never infpire: here 
Nature rufhed irrefidible upon my fenfes, and, making them 
captive, exa&ed their acknowledgment of her fupremacy: here 
vanity, ambition, lud of fame and power, and all the tinfelled, 
gaudy, frippery to which habit and worldly cudom enllave the 
mind, retired, to make way for fentiments of harmony, purity, 
fimplicity, and truth: here Providence feemed to fpeak in language 
mod perfuanve, “come, filly Man, leave the wild tumult, the end- 
led druggie, the glittering follies, the falfe and fpurious pleafures 
which artifice creates, to feduce you from the true—dwell here— 
and in the lap of Nature dudy meHere, oh ! here, exclaimed I, 
in a tranfport which bereft me, for the time, of every other confi- 

deration, here will I dwell for ever. The charm was too finely 

■ 

fpun, to withdand the hard tugs of fad: $ and all its precious 
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deluiions vanished before a hoil of gloomy truths---deranged 
affairs—family far off, with the diflance daily increafing-^-the 
hazards and the hardfhips of a long untried journey—and the Eaft 
Indies, with all its horrors, in the rear. I hung my head in for- 
row; and, offering up a prayer to protect my family, ftrengthen 
myfelf, and bring us once more together in fome fpot heavenly as 
that I palled through, was proceeding on in a ftate of dejedtion 
proportionate to my previous tranfports, when I was routed by my 
, poftillion, who, pointing to a very high, fleep rock, deflred me 
to take notice of it. I did fo ; but feeing nothing very remarkable 
in its appearance, afked him what he meant by directing my at¬ 
tention to it—He anfwered me in the following manner, which, 
from the fingularity of the narrative, and his ftrange mode of telling 
it, I think it would injure to take out of his own \\ r ords: I will, there¬ 
fore, endeavour, as well as I can, to give you a literal tranflation of 
it ; and, indeed, the impreffion it made on my memory, was fuch, 
that, I apprehend, I fhall not materially differ from his words : 

You mufl know. Sir, (for every one in the world knows it), 
that all thefe mountains around us, are the abodes of good and evil 
fpirits, or Genii—the latter of whom are continually doing every 
malicious thing they can devife, to injure the people of the country, 
—fuch as leading them affray—fmothering them in the fnow— 
killing the cattle by throwing them down precipices—nay, when 
they can do no worfe, drying up the milk in the udders of the 
goats—and, fome times, putting between young men and their 
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i wee die aits, and flopping tiieir marriage. Ten thouiand curfes 
light upon them! I fhould have been married two years ago, and 
had two children to-day, but for their fchemes. In fhort, Sir, 
if it were not for the others—the good ones—who are always 
employed (and the bleffed Virgin knows they have enough on 
their hands) in preventing the mifchiefs of thofe devils, the whole 
place would be deflroyed, and the country left without a living 
thing, man or goat I” 

Here I could not, for the life of me, retain my gravity any 
longer, but burfl, in fpite of me, into an immoderate fit of laugh¬ 
ter, which fo difconcerted and offended him, that he fullenly re- 
fufed to proceed with the flory any farther, but continued marking 
his forehead (his hat off) with a thouiand crofies, uttering pious 
ejaculations, looking at me with a mixture of terror, diflrufl and 
admiration, and every now and then glancing his eye afkance to¬ 
ward the hills, as if fearful of a defcent from the evil fpirits. 

My curiofity was awakened by the very extraordinary com¬ 
mencement of his narrative; and I determined, if poffible, to hear 
it out : fo, affuring him that I meant nothing either'of flight or 
wickednefs by my laughter—that I had too ferious ideas of fuch 
things to treat them with levity—and, what was more convincing- 
logic with him, promifing to reward him for it—he proceeded 
with his flory as follows: 

“ Well. Sir, you fay you were not fporting with thofe Spirits— 
and fortunate it is for you : at all events. Saint John of God be our 
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guide, and bring us fafe tolnnfpruck. J uft fo the great Maximilian 
was wont to laugh at them; and you fhall hear how he was pu¬ 
nished for it—and that was the fcory I was about to tell you. The 
Emperor Maximilian, that glory of the world, (he is now in the 
lap of the bleffed Virgin in Paradife), once on a time, before he 
was Emperor, that is to fay, when he was Archduke, was always 
laughing at the country people’s fears of thofe Spirits—-and an old 
Father of the Church forewarned him to beware, left he fliould 
Suffer for his rafhnefs: fo one day he went out hunting, and at the 
foot of that mountain a moft beautiful Chamois flarted before him- 
he fhot at it, and miffed it—(the firfl fhot he had miffed for many 
years, which you know was warning enough to him)—-however, 
he followed, fhooting at and miffing it, the. animal ftanding every 

now and then till he came up within fhot of it: thus he continued 

» 

till near night, when the goat disappeared of a Sudden, and he 
found himfelf buried, as it were, in the bowels of the mountain ; 
he endeavoured to find his way out, but in vain; every ftep he took 
led him more aftray, and he was for two days wandering about, 
Christ fave us! in the frightful hollows of thofe mountains, living 
all the time on wild berries : on the fecond night he bethought him- 
ielf of his want of faith, and of the faying of old Father Jerome; 
and he fell on his knees, and wept and prayed all night; and the 
Virgin heard his prayers, he being a good man, and, above all, 
an Emperor— God blefs you and me ! we ffiould have perifhed—- 
In the morning, a beautiful young man, dreffed in a peafant’s habit* 
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came up to him, gave him victuals and wine, and deiired him to 
follow him, which he did, you may be fure, joyfully—but, oh 
blefied Virgin ! think what his furprife muft have been, when, 
getting again into the plain out of the mountain, the young man 
difappeared and vanifhed all of a fudden, juft at the foot of that 
fteep rock which I ftiewed you, and which ever fince goes by the 
name of the Emperor’s rock—You fee what a dangerous place it 
is, and what dangerous fpirits they muft be that would not fpare 
even the holy Roman Emperor. In my mind, the beft way is to 
fay nothing againft thofe things, as fome faithlefs people do, and 
to wor£hip the Virgin and keep a good confcience, and then one 
will have the lels to fear.” 

By the time he had ended his narrative, we were in fight of 
Innfpruck, when I annoyed and terrified him afrefh, by laughing 
immoderately at the end of his ftory—but attoned in fome mea- 
fure for it, by giving him half a florin. 

On inquiring at Innfpruck, I found that Maximilian had 
actually loft his way in the mountain, and had been conduced out 
of it by a peafant, who left him fuddenly ; the reft was an exag¬ 
gerated traditionary tale, arifing from the fuperftitious fears of die 
country people. 
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LETTER XXIL 


I n all Nations under Heaven, and at all times lince the 
Creation, there have been men formed to make a ncife in die 
world—to increafe or impede, todiredt ordifturb, the calm, fober 
progrefs of focial life—and, in the eagernefs and violence of their 
efforts to reach the gaol of fuperiority, overturn or thru# out of 
their ordinary path the reft of Mankind, till either they provoke 
again# them a general confpiracy of their fellow-creatures, or, 
till reaching the point of their purfuit, they become elevated ob¬ 
jects of homage and admiration. Such men are generally com- 
pofed of great materials for mifchief:—having ftrong natural talents 
and violent ungovernable fpirits ; according to the diredtion thefe 
get, they are harmlefs or mifchievous—but, like morbid matter in the 
animal fyflem, if not letloofe by fome channel or other, they never 
fail to difturb the whole economy of the body they belong to, and 
produce fatal confequences to it and to themfelves : Colonial pof- 
feffions have, therefore, in fome views, been of ufe (as America 
formerly, to England) to draw off thofe dangerous fpirits, who, 
though they are in times of peace better at a diflance, in times of 
war are found to be the tougheft finews of a Nation. 


The 
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The county of Tyrol, fitch as I have defcribed it, formed by 
Nature for the refidence of the Sylvan Deities, rich in the pro¬ 
ducts of the earth, the people contented and happy, and the whole 
the region of peace; manufactures, the firft root of low vices, and 
commerce, the great inftigator of war, have fcarcely been able to 
let their feet there: hence it happens, that there is no channel 
through which thofe exuberant fpirits I have alluded to can take 
their courfe, or expand their force. Home, therefore, is no place 
for thofe of the Tyrolefe, who are curfed or bleiled (call it which 
you pleafe) with thole very combuflible qualities; and they are 
obliged to roam abroad in fearch of opportunities of diflinguilhing 
themfelves, giving vent to their fpirits, and manifelling their ta¬ 
lents. They are found,' therefore, fcattered all over the Conti¬ 
nent: and as it rarely happens that.opportunities occur in life of 
lignaliling fuch talents in a dignified line, rather than be idle they 
do what they can, and apply to chicanery as a wide and appro¬ 
priate field for their genius and vigour to work on— the emigrant 
Tyrolefe are, therefore, by moll Nations of the Continent, rec¬ 
koned among the moll expert and accomplilhed lharpers in the 
world—the people, however, who remain at home, are of a 
diltereiit character—they are, generally fpcaking, tall, robull and 
vigorous; the women llrong, and very fair; and both fexes ex¬ 
hibit a very pleafing mixture of German phlegm and Italian fpright- 
linefs; or, to fpeak more properly, they are a mean between thofe 
two extremes. 
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LETTER XXII. 


I n all Nations under Heaven, and at all times fince the 
Creation, there have been men formed to make a noife in the 
world—to inereafe or impede, to diredt or difturb, the calm, fober 
progrefs of focial life—-and, in the eagernefs and violence of their 
efxorts to reach the gaol of fuperiority, overturn or thru# out of 
their ordinary path the reft of Mankind, till either they provoke 
againft them a general confpiracy of their fellow-creatures, or, 
till reaching the point of their purfuit, they become elevated ob¬ 
jects of homage and admiration. Such men are generally com- 
pofed of great materials for mifchief:—having ftrong natural talents 
and violent ungovernable fpirits> according to the direction thefe 
get, they are harmlefsormifchievous—but, like morbid matter in the 
animal fyftem, if not let loofe by fome channel or other, they never 
fail to difturb the whole economy of the body they belong to, and 
produce fatal conferences to it and to themfelves : Colonial pof- 
leffions have, therefore, in fome views, been of ufe (as America 
formerly to England) to drawoff thofe dangerous fpirits, who, 
though they are in times of peace better at a diftance, in times of 
war are found to be the tougheft linews of a Nation. 
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The county of Tyrol, fuch as 1 have defcribed it, formed by 
Nature for the refidence of the Sylvan Deities, rich in the pro¬ 
ducts of the earth, the people contented and happy, and the whole 
the region of peace; manufactures, the firft root of low vices, and 
commerce, the great infligator of war, have fcarcely been able to 
fet their feet there: hence it happens, that there is no channel 
through which thofe exuberant fpirits I have alluded to can take 
their courfe, or expand their force. Home, therefore, is no place 
for thofe of the Tyrolefe, who are curfed or blefied (call it which 
you pleafe) with thofe very combuftible qualities; and they are 
obliged to roam abroad in fearch of opportunities of difUnguifhing 
themfelves, giving vent to their fpirits, and manifefting their ta¬ 
lents. They are found,' therefore, fcattered all over the Conti¬ 
nent : and as it rarely happens that.opportunities occur in life of 
fignalifing fuch talents in a dignified line, rather than be idle they 
do what they can, and apply to chicanery as a wide and appro¬ 
priate field for their genius and vigour to work on—the emigrant 
Tyrolefe are, therefore, by moil Nations of the Continent, rec¬ 
koned among the moil expert and accomplifhed fharpers in the 
world—the people, however, who remain at home, are of a 
different character—they are, generally fpeaking, tall, robuft and 
vigorous; the women flrong, and very fair; and both fexes ex¬ 
hibit a very pleafing mixture of German phlegm and Italian fpright- 
linefs; or, to fpeak more properly, they are a mean between thofe 
two extremes. 
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fnnfpruck* though a fmall dry, is handfome and agreeable, 
tending in a very beautiful valley, fnrrou.nded with mountains, 
which, while their lower parts are well cultivated, are capped 
on the tops with perennial fnow* The cattle formerly the re¬ 
sidence of the Auftrian Princes Is ttately and magnificent, adorned 
within with fine paintings, and decorated without by natural and 
artificial fountains, ftatues, pleafent gardens, groves, walks and 
covered galleries, leading to five different Churches, 

me not forget the Churches! In a chapel of 
the Francifcan Church, there is an image of the Virgin Mary 
as big as the life, of folic! filver, with many other images of Saints 
of the fame metal. If dome of thofe filver Deities were trans¬ 
ferred to Paris, 1 fear their divinity would not fave them from the 
hands of the iacnlcgipus Convention, One thing, however, is 
well worth the attention of travellers, particularly thofe who with 
to wipe away the fine of a deceafed friend, and get them a di- 
v red paliport to. happinefs—This Francifcm Church is held to be 
one of the mott facred and venerable in the world, on account of the 
indulgences granted to it by feveral Popes j fo that one fingle Mafs 
feid in Ii, is declared to be iufficicnt to deliver a ibul from the pains 
oi purgatory. When we confidcr the great and important extent of 
their power in that refpeft, we cannot wonder If they had all the 
Saints in the Calendar, and the Virgin Mary to boot, in folid 
filver; even of the fizc of the Colofliis at Rhodes. 

i Jail, the fecond city in Tyrol, lies one league from Inn fp ruck: 
it is famous for its felt-works, and for a mint and filver mines, in 

which 
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which feven thoufand men, women, and children, are conftantly 
employed. 

At a royal palace and cattle called Ombras, lying at equal diftance 
from Innfpruck and Hall, there is an arfenal, famous for a prodi¬ 
gious collection of curio fities, fuch as medals, precious ftones, fuits 
of armour, and ftatuesoffeveralPrincesonhorfeback, in their old rich 
lighting accoutrements; befides great variety of military fpoils and tro¬ 
phies taken by the Houfe of Auftria; in particular, a ttatue of Fran¬ 
cis the Firft and his horfe, juft as they were taken at the battle of 
Pavia, and two others of Turkifh Balhaws, with the coftly habits 
and appointments with which they were taken, embellifhed with 
gold. River, and precious ftones. But, above all their curiofities, 
the moft extraordinary is an oak inclofmg the body of a deer: this 
laft, however unaccountable, is faCt; and equals, I think, any of the 
wonders in the metamorphofes of Ovid. 

Leaving Innfpruck, I proceeded on my journey, and foon entered 
into the mountains, which are there of a terrible height— I was 
the beft part of a day afcending them: as I got near the top, I wafc 
Ihewn, by my driver, the fpot where Ferdinand, King of Hun¬ 
gary, and the Emperor Charles the Fifth, met, when he returned 
from Africa, in the year 1520. It is marked with an infcription 
to that effect, and has grown into a little village, which, from that 
circumftance, bears the name of the Salutation. 

Although this mountain, called Bremenberg (or Burning-hill 
is covered with fnow for nine months in the year, it is inhabited 
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to the very top, and produces corn and hay in abundance: at the 
higheft part there is a pofl-houfe, a tavern, and a chapel, where 
the traveller is accommodated with frefh horfes, provilions, and, if 
he choofes, a mouthful of prayers—I availed myfeif of the two 
firft; but the latter being not altogether in my way, I declined it, 
fpr which I could perceive that I was, by every mouth and eye in 
the place, configned to perdition as a Heretic. 

Juft at this fpot there is a fpring of water which falls upon a 
rock, and divides into two currents, which, at a very fmall dif- 
tance, aiTume the appearance, and, in fact, the magnitude too, of 
very large rivers. The mountain is fometimes difficult to pafs, 
fometimes abfolutely impracticable—I was fortunate, however, in 
this refpeCt; for I got over it without any very extraordinary delay,, 
and on my way was regaled with the moll delicious venifon that 
I have ever tailed in my life; it was faid to be the delh of a kind of 
goat* 

Although it is but thirty-live miles from Innfpruck to Brifen, 
Jfcwas late when I reached the latter; and as it contained nothing 
worth either the trouble or delay attending the fearch of, I fet out 
the next morning, and, travelling with high mountains on one lide, 
and a river all along upon the other, arrived at a town called Bol- 
iano, in the Bilhopric of Trent. The country all along was 
thickly inhabited, and the mountains perfectly cultivated and ma¬ 
nured even to their highelt tops, v On entering the valley of Bolfano, 

I found the air becoming obvioully fweet, delightful and temperate; 
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the vineyards, and all the trees and fhrubs, olives, mulberries, wil¬ 
lows and rofes, &c. all of the moft lively green, and every thing 
marking the moil luxuriant vegetation. 

Bolfano is a fmall, but extremely neat and pleafant town—but 
nothing I faw about it pleafed me fo much as their vineyards, which 
are planted in long terraces along the Tides of the hills, and are 
formed into the moft beautiful arbours, one row above another. 

From Bolfano to Trent, is fifty-one miles, a good day’s journey: 
almoft the whole of it lies through the valley of Bolfano, a moil 
fruitful and pleafant-—indeed, delightful road, which made the 
day’s journey appear to me much fhorter than it really was. 

Perhaps no part of the habitable globe is, within the fame com¬ 
paratively fmall compafs of earth, fo wonderfully diverfified by the 
hand of Nature in all her extremes, as that through which I have 
juft carried you. There, under almoft the fame glance of the eye, 
were to be feen the ftupendous, the rugged, the favage, and the in- 
acceffible—the mild, the fruitful and the cultivated. Here, the 

T i- 

mountain capped with perpetual fnow, gradually falling in blended 
gradations of fhade, far beyond the reach of the artift’s pencil, into 
the green luxuriant valley; and there, the vineyard, the olivary, and 
the rich corn-field, burfting at once from rugged rocks and inaccef- 
lible faftneffes: the churlifii afpedt of the tyrant Winter for ever 
prowling on the mountain’s head above—perpetual fpring finding 
with all her fafeinating charms in the plains below. Such feenes 
as thefe would baffle all efforts of the poet’s pen or painter’s 
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pencil: to be conceived, they mull be feen. I fhall therefore 
oofe my account of them with a llrong recommendation to you, 
that whenever you travel for improvement, you go through the 

County of Tyrol, and there learn the great and marvellous work¬ 
ing of Nature. 


LETTER XXIII. 


I . >* , J ; * r ; ■ - - f ■ 
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Perhaps the learned unwife men of the world,, 
who fpend their lives poring after impoftibilities, have never met 
with a more copious fubjedt of puzzle-pated enjoyment than the 
derivation of the names of places. In all difputed cafes on this 
fubjedt, the utmofl within human reach is conjecture; but the joke 
ol it is, that, fortunately for Mankind, the certainty of it would not 
be of a Angle button advantage to them, even if it could be ac¬ 
quired by their fearch. Dodtor Goldsmith, in his Citizen of the 
World, has thrown this matter into high ridicule; and I recom¬ 
mend it to your perufal, left this lhadow of literature lhould one 
day wheedle you from more refpedtable purfuits. Trent has 
afforded vaft exerciie to book-worm conjectures in this way; for, 
while fome pronounce it to be derived from Tridentum, and 
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for this purpofe will have itthatNEPTUNE was worlhipped there, 
though fo far from the fea—others claim the difcovery of its 
Geiivation from Tribus Torrentibus, or three ilreams which run 
there. Now, as to the firft, exclulive of forcing Neptune all 
the way from the Gulph of Venice to their temples, I cannot find 
any fuch fimikrity in the found of Trent and Trident to warrant 
the inference; and as to the Tribus Torrentibus, they might 
as well fay that a primmer or hornbook was found there, and 
that thence it was derived from the Alphabet, fince the lame 
analogy fubfilled between them, namely, that the letters t,r,e,n,t 
are to be found in both. But, in the name of God, what fignifies 
what it was called after? Its name is Trent; and if it had been 
Putney, or John o Groat’s houfe, the town would be neither the 
better nor the worfe, nor the treafures of literature fuffer any 
defalcation from the difference. 

The Bifhopric of Trent is about fixty miles long, and forty 
bi oad fertile, and abundant in wine, oil, fruit and paflure—and 
pleaiant, the beautiful river Adige meandering through the< 
whole of it from North to South. The inhabitants are bigoted 
Roman Catholics—you will the lefs wonder, then, that the Bifhop 

fhould have fo extenfive a Principality, and an annual revenue of 
forty thoufand crowns. 

As I receded from Germany, and advanced towards Italy, I 
found the air, the perfons and the manners of the People, to dif- 
pky a very great difference, and to referable thofe of the Italians. 
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more than thofe of the Germans. Though Popifh bigotry be 
pretty ftrong in many parts of Germany, it no where there aflumes 
the gloomy, detellable afpeCt that it does in Italy. 

And now, fince I have happened to mention the characters of 
thofe two People, I may as well, once for all, more particularly 
as we are got to the verge of both, give you them in full; in both 

which I am warranted in faying, that all who know the two will 

# - 

agree with me. 

Perhaps contrail was never more perfectly exemplified than in 
a comparifon between the Germans and Italians ; and that contrail 
ftrikes more forcibly and fuddenly in palling from one Country to 
the other, than it would in fo Ihort a fpace between any two Peo¬ 
ple exilling. The Italians, jealous, revengeful, treacherous, dilfem- 
bling, fervile, vicious, fanguinary, idle and fenfual. The Germans, 
on the contrary, open, good-natured, free from malice and fubtlety, 
laborious, fincere, honell and hofpitable—and, with thofe valuable 
qualities, properly complaifant. So happy is the charader of this 
People, that to be German-hearted has long been a phrafe figni- 
fying an honell man who hated diffimulation: and their hofpitality 
was, even in the days of Julius C^sar, remarkable; for we 
learn from him, that their houfes were open to all men—that 
they thought it injullice to affront a traveller, and made it an 
article of their religion to proteCl thofe who came under their 
roof. Did not intemperance in eating and drinking detraCt from 
their virtues, no People on earth would bear comparifon with 

them 
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them for intrinfic worth, and particularly for integrity in deal¬ 
ing. 

The city of Trent, though not very large in circumference, is 
populous. The high mountains which furround it, iubjeft it to 
all the inconveniences of heat and cold—rendering the air excef- 
fively hot in Summer, and extremely cold in Winter; befides which, 
they expofe the town to dreadful inundations—the torrents that 
defcend from the mountains being fofnetimes fo impetuous as to 
roll large pieces of rock with them into it, and having feveral times 
laid the whole place wafte. 

There are in Trent many ftately Palaces, Churches and religious 

houfes. The only one, however, that I will particularize, is that 

of Saint Mary Major, noted for a prodigious large organ, which 

can be made to counterfeit all forts of mulical inftruments, together 

with the firiging of birds, the cries of feveral beafts, and the founds 

of drums and trumpets, fo exa&ly, that it is difficult to diilinguifh 

between the imitation and the reality. To what an end fuch an 
« t 

inftrument ffiould be fet up in a place of worffiip, I am at a lofs to 
divine, unlefs it be to add to the rich, ufelefs lumber that fills all 
thofe of Popiffi Countries. 

But that which diftinguifhes this Church Hill further, is, that 
it is the place where the famous Council of Trent was held, con¬ 
cerning the Reformation, at which four thoufand perfons of a 
public character. Laymen and Ecclefiaftics, affifled. This Council 

fat eighteen years before it did any thing: but at lafl: the Pope 

contrived 
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contrived to get the afcendant; and, after debating and deliberating 

ft 

fo long, not only the Pro tenants, but even the German and French 
Nations, refufed to receive its decrees. Certain of the Clergy, 
finding the afcendancy that the negociation of the Pope was getting- 
in this council, faid that the Holy Ghoft had been lent there from 
Rome in a cloakbag! 

Trent once boafted a curiofity—which indeed ftill remains, 
though out of ufe—that, I think, would be found ferviceable in 
moft towns in Chriftendom, and elfewhere too, and particularly at 
Bath, and fuch places. It was a tower on the river Adige, into 
which the ftream was conducted, for the purpofe of drowning fuch 
of the Clergy as were convicted of having been too familiar with their 
neighbours’ wives and daughters! 

The People of Trent fpeak promifcuoully, and indifferently, 
both the German and Italian languages ; but whether well or not, 
I was not adept enough to difcover. 

My next fhage was Baflano, a town in the territory of Vincenza 
in Italy, fituated at the end of a very long narrow valley. It is 
watered by the river Brenta, which waflies that very rich, fertile, 
ferene, healthy and plentiful diflridt of Italy, fo celebrated for its 
admirable wines, as well as for its fine paflure-grounds, rich corn¬ 
fields, and prodigious abundance of game, cattle, and mulberry- 
trees; from all which it is called the Garden and Shambles of 
Venice. 
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The next day I arrived at an early hour at Venice* the defcrip- 
tion of which I fhall not injure by commencing it with the mutila¬ 
ted fragment of a Letter* and fhall therefore poftpone it to my next. 

Thus, my dear Frederick, have I, in order to preferve the 
unity and order of my progrefs, brought you through Germany 
with a precife regularity, that, if I was not wifhing for your im¬ 
provement, might be difpenfed with—yet have left much, very 
much indeed, untouched, in the confidence that you will yourfelf 
have the induflry to find it out. 

I confefs, my dear boy, that I have often, as I wrote, detected 
myfelf in excurfions from the road into moral reflection—but I 
could not flop : your improvement was my objeCt in undertaking 
the bufinefs; and I could not refrain from endeavouring to incul¬ 
cate fuch lefions as the progrefs of the work fuggefted, and as 
imprefied my mind with a conviction of their truth and utility. 

You muff have obferved, that there are tw T o topics on which 
I dwell very much—one. Liberty —the other, an abhorrence 
of Bigotry and Superftition. But, before I proceed further, I muft 
call to your remembrance what I have often faid, that by Liberty 
I do not mean that which fome people now give that name to— 
nor do I mean Religion when I fpeak of Bigotry; for true Liberty 
is fiill more incompatible with Anarchy than with Defpotifm, and 
Superftition is the greatefl enemy of Religion. Let the fir# objeCt 
of your heart and foul be true Morality—the next, rational Liberty: 

T but 
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but remember, that the one is not to be found independent of Re¬ 
ligion, nor the other ever to be enjoyed but under the reftraining 
hands of wholefome laws and good government—fuch as England 
now boafts. 

In thefe times, when human opinion is actually polled on the 
two extremes of political judgment, I know,that to fpeak ration¬ 
ally, is to incur the cenfure of both, or to be, as Pope fomewhere 
fays, <c by Tories called a Whig, by Whigs a Tory But I care 
not—I fpeak my opinion with the fair face of independence ; nor 
would fcruple to tell the King ofPRussiA my hatred of Defpo- 
tifm, or the Convention of France my abhorrence of Anarchy— 
between both of which the true and genuine point of Liberty lies ; 
and England, thank God ! draws the line. 


LETTER XXIV. 


As I approached Venice, I was much delighted with 
its appearance. Its ftately fteeples and noble buildings feemed as 
if juft emerging from the fea, and floating on the furface of it; and 
it required no great ftreteh of fancy to imagine, that it undulated 
with the agitated waves of its parent the Adriatic. On all the fur¬ 
rounding coafts, nature'and art feemed to have vied with each other 
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in pouring the greateft profufion of their gifts, while thoufands of 
mails, fcattered like forefls over the furrounding bays, denoted that 
Venice; not content with her own, ihared in the wealth and 
luxuries of other climes. 

It is indeed difficult to conceive a more extraordinary and 
pleafing appearance than this city makes at a diilance, whether 
you approach it from the fea or from the continent. Built not 
like towns in Holland, where immenfe moles and walls puffi the 
fea forward, and encroach on his dominion, it Hands on piles 
eredted in the fea; and the foundations of the houfes almoH touch¬ 
ing the water, gives it the appearance of floating on its furface. 
The fleeples are feen at fea at the diflance of thirty miles; and the 
^^^^^^hecomes more beautiful the nearer it is approached— 
prefenting in many views the profpedl of floating iflands. 

To ere<H a city thus upon the water, while fo many thoufands of 
acres Hand unoccupied, at firH light feems extraordinary—but all 
thofe great and Hrange deviations from the ordinary path prefented 
by Nature, have their fource in neceffity; and it is not till long 
after the neceffity has been firH lamented, and afterwards obviated, 
that experience comes into aid, and demonHrates, that, from her, 
lecurity and utility have often arifen. Thus it is with Venice, 
who, fortified by her local fituation (the effort of neceffity), fits 
fecure, and bids defiance to the world. 

The place where Venice now Hands, is fuppofed to have been 
formerly a marffiy ground, on which the Adriatic Sea had gradu¬ 
ally encroached, leaving the more elevated parts of it above 
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water, and thereby forming a vail number of little illands, hence 
called Lagunes: on thofe the hfhermen of the neighbouring 
fhores built their huts; and when Italy was invaded by the Goths 
under Alaric, and afterwards by that barbarous race, the Huns, 
under Attila, both of whom fpread ruin and defolation wherever 
they came, vail numbers of people from the circumjacent fhores 
of the Adriatic, particularly from Padua and Aquileia, fled hither, 
and brought along with them immenfe wealth. Plere they laid 
the firft foundations on feventy-two diflindt little illands, and cer¬ 
tainly with huts, of a city which afterwards flood almoll foremoll 
in the naval and commercial world: as thofe illands were built 
upon, and became over-peopled, they gradually pufhed forward 
their piles, and built upon them again, till the whole became one 
vafl city, extending to many more of thofe illands beyond the 
original feventy-two. 

As it was indebted, in a great meafure, for its rife and im¬ 
portance to the commerce of the Eaft, which then was carried on 
by way of the Red Sea and Alexandria, when the palfage by the 
Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, that trade declined, and Venice 
declined gradually along with it. 

It is amazing, what an extent of territory and accumulation of 
power the Venetians once polfelfed. Belides their prefent pos- 
feffions, which comprehend the territories of Padua and Verona* 
the Vincentine, the Brefcians, the Bergamafes, the Cremafco, the 
Polehn of Rovigo, Marca Trevigiana, the Patria del Friuli, and 
Iftria, they had under their dominion the illands of Rhodes, 
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Scio, Samos, Mytilene, Andros, Candia, the Morea, and the cities 
of Gallipoli and ThefTalonica: befides which, they, in conjunction 
with France, took Confhmtinople, and remained for fome time 
mailers of that part of the Empire; and difputed the dominion of 
Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia and Dalmatia, with the Kings of 
Hungary, and contended with the Genoefe for the empire of the 
fea: but of a great part of thefe, and their other conquefts, they 
have flnce been ftripped, alrnoft entirely, by the Turks. 

As to the government of Venice, I fhall not enter into any 
particulars of its hiftory—It is called a Republic, and was once a 
Democracy. The name remains, while that which gave it is 
gone. It is, certainly, now a downright Ariftocracy—the pri¬ 
vilege of fitting in the great Council being confined to the Nobi- 
Jity ■ and the Doge, under the name of Head, being no more than 
a gaudy Have, loaded with fetters: yet, fuch is the idle fondnefs 
of Man for fuperficial pomp, that this office is fought after with 
avidity; for though his power be fmall, his Rate is very fplendid. 
Hence it is faid, that the Doge of Venice is a king in his robes, 
a fenator in council, a pnfoner in the city, and a private man out 
of it; and what is more extraordinary, is, that though he may be 
depofed, he cannot relign—nor even decline the office, if he be 
once chofen, without expofing himfelf to banifhment, and his 
efreds to confifcation. 

Th e eftablifhed religion of this State is the Roman Catholic; 
but the Venetians are not bigots, and reject the fupremacy of tne 
Pope. Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and Proteflants, are allowed the 
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exercife of their religion there; and, provided they do not inter¬ 
meddle with flate affairs, of which they are extremely jealous, 
even their Priefls, Monks and Nuns, may take almofl any liberties 
they pleafe—a privilege that you may be affured is not negleded 
by any of them. 

As few places have excited greater admiration and attention 
than Venice, fo none have been more copioufly defcribed by tra¬ 
vellers, every one of whom may, when he returns to his native 
country, give a very accurate account of the public buildings, 
curiolities, paintings, &c. by only tranflating the book given to 
him by his Valet de Place, or Cicerone, on his arrival there—It 
is certain, Venice abounds with all thofe, particularly paintings ; 
but I had not the time minutely to invefligate ; nor fhould I have 
the inclination, if I did, to defcribe fuch things: they are open to 
you in many well written volumes, which I recommend to your 
perufaL Such things, however, as ftrike me for their novelty, 
or difference from thofe in other places, I will, as well as I can 
recoiled: them, give you an idea of. 

To their local fituation they owe their feeurity—feparated 
from terraJirma by a body of water of five miles in breadth, too 
deep to be forded, and too fhallow for veffels of force to pafs; and 
on the other fides, by fcattered fhallows, the channels between 
which are marked out by flakes, which, on the appearance of ail 
enemy, they can take away; they bid defiance to hoflile army or 
navy, and have not been reduced to the neceflity of ere&ing walls 
or fortifications for their defence. 
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The firft peculiarity that flrikes me, as arifing immediately from 
their living, I may fay, in the fea, is the total exclulion of all fort 
of carriages; for thofe ftreets that are on firm ground are extremely 
narrow and crooked; and on moft of the canals, fo far from having 
a quay on either fide to walk on, the water comes up to the doors 
of the houfes; fo that walking is but little known, for they get into 
a boat off their threfliold, and their firfl flep out of it again is, ten 
to one, on the threfhold of another. This circumftance, though in 
fome refpedrs it has its ufes, is, in others, extremely difagreeable, 
as well as injurious; for, though thofe who have occafion to labour 
have a fufficiency of exercife, thofe whofe condition exempts them 
from labour, and who, therefore, in all other countries, refort to 
artificial labour (exercife) for the promotion of health, are here en¬ 
tirely cut off from all fuch means of it as we pra&ife, having nei¬ 
ther hunting, (hooting, riding, bowling, &c. &c. nor can they have 
them, unlefs they go to the Continent for them. The chief amufe- 
ments of the Venetians are referved for the Carnival time, which 
commence about a week after Chriftmas, and which, therefore, I 
could not fee ; but, from the concurrent teflimony of all travellers 
and the People themfelves, as well as from the evidence of my own 
obfervation on the manners of the People, I am well warranted in 
faying, are feftivals of debauchery, riot and licentioufnefs. This is 
a fubjedt on which I am, neverthelefs, difpofed to believe, that 
more has been faid than truth will bear out—yet, a bare ftatement 
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of the truth would, I fear, bear hard enough upon the moral cha¬ 
racter, or at leaft the piety, of the Venetians. 

That mafquerades are the very word: fchools of vice, the private 
anecdotes of the beau monde even in England might fuftice to de- 
monftrate—That courtezans are found loft to all fenfe of modefty 
and common decency, the ftreets of London afford nightly proofs 
—Therefore, that mafquerading (which is the chief amufement 
of the Venetians) ftiould cloak many crimes, and that their courte¬ 
zans fhould be fhamelefs and their women lewd, is no fuch wonder, 
feeing, as we do, thofe things in this Northern clime; but we 
may, without any illiberality, fuppofe, that, from phyfical caufes 
of the moft obvious kind, they are carried to a greater extent there 
than here : though one of the moft enlightened and amiable of all 
travellers fays it would be hard to be proved, yet, with deference 
to him, I think it may be rationally fuppofed. 

There is an adtive principle in the mind of Man which will not 
fuffer it to reft ; it muft have lome materials to work upon. Men, 
enlightened by fcience, have within themfelves a fund, and can 
never want food for contemplation; but the many, in thofe hours 
when a fufpenfion of labour or wordly bufinefs drives them 
to expedients for the employment of their time, are but too prone 
to leave the mind to the guidance of the fenfes, and to cogitate on 
vice till they wifh to pradlifeit. Hence that homely but true fay- 
ing, te Idlenefs is the root of all evil, J> In England we have a 
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variety of expedients which the Venetians want, whofe minds being 
befides naturally more vivid, are more prompt to give a loofe to 
the warm illufions of fenfual fancy. Thus prepared, they meet 
the Carnival, when every thing confpires to give circulation to 
indulgence ; and when thofe operations of the mind which with us 
have fo many channels to difcharge themfelves, with them, like 
a vaft ftream fuddenly confined to one narrow channel, burft forth 
with an irrefiftible torrent, and carry away before them every bond 
that religion or morality has laid down as reftraints on the exube- 
tance or human pallion. - The cuftoms and habits of the place and 
time contribute to it$ for, while the fevere reftridtions of the fe¬ 
male fex for the reft of the year fharpen both inclination and in¬ 
vention on the one hand—on the other, the unbounded licenfe, 
the univerfal change of habits, cuftoms and laws—the total fuf- 
penfion of all diftindhon, care, or bufinefs which take place at 
that time, aided by perpetual mafquerade—and thofe moft conve¬ 
nient of all receptacles, the gondolas, with thofe moft expert and 
forward of all pandars, the gondoliers—afford ample fcope to their 
willies, and form altogether a mafs of circumftances in favour of 
vicious indulgence, not to be found in any other part of Chriften*- 
dom ; to reiift which, they mu ft be more virtuous than any other 
people—a point never yet laid to their charge by the beft-natured 
and moft extenuating of all thofe who have written upon that 
fubjedt. 
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LETTER XXV. 


Profligate though the People of London are, I 
will not allow that it is fo vicious a city as Venice. That there 
are in it, and indeed in all capitals, individuals who have reached 
the high eft achme of ftiamelefs debauchery and depravity, it would 
be foolifh to deny: but that concubinage is pradtifed in the fame 
open way, fo generally, or fo lyftematically as at Venice, no one 
will venture to aftert. I truft the day of depravity and indelicacy 
is far removed from us, that will exhibit a Britifli mother arranging 
a plan of accommodation for herfon, and bargaining for a young 
virgin to commit to his embraces—as they do in Venice—not as 
wife, but as concubine. On that one cuftom of the Venetian 
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ladies T reft my poiition - y and have no hefitation to avow, that all 
the private concubinage of London amounts not to fuch a flagrant 
confummation of moral turpitude and ftiamelefs indelicacy as that 
practice to which I allude. 

The Venetian men are well-featured and well-ftiaped—the 
women, well-fhaped, beautiful, and, it is faid, witty: but I had 
that within which robbed every objedt of its charms j and I might 
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fay with Hamlet, that “ Man'delighted not me, nor Woman 
either.”—-In fhort, not all the beauties and novelty of the place, 
not all the pleafures that flare the traveller in the face, and folicit 
his enjoyment, not all the exquifite looks of the ladies, could roufe 
my mind from its melancholy, or fix my attention-—I grew weary 
of Venice before I had been many hours in it, and determined to 
grafp at the very firf! opportunity that offered for my departure. 

I had arranged, in my own mind, a plan to proceed to Lata- 
chea, a confiderable fea-port town in Syria, and thence -to Aleppo, 
whence, as it was a great Eaflern mart, I entertained hopes that I 
fhould find a fpeedy, or at leafc a certain conveyance, by a caravan, 
acrofs the deferts, to Bafforah, and little doubted but that I fhould find 
a veflel at fome of the Venetian ports, either bound, or belonging 
to a fea-port of fuch commerical confequence, upon which I could 
procure a paffage—But in this I was difappointed; for, on the fulled: 
inquiry that I could make, I found that there was only one fhip 
ready to fail, and no probability of any other for a confiderable time 
after—I did every thing I could to avail myfelf of this conveyance, 
hut was difappointed, owing to a young lady being paffenger, who 
was daughter to the owner of the veflel—and the old gentleman 
did not approve of an Englifh Officer being of the party Avith his 
daughter. I ufed every argument without fuccefs, urging the* 
Refident, Mr. Strange, who had behaved very politely to me 
during my fhort refidence at Venice, to interefl himfelf about it: 
J likewife entreated Mrs. Strange, an affable, pleafant woman, 
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to exert her endeavours/ and made her laugh, by propofing to her 
to give me a certificate of my behaviour, and to pledge herfelf to 
the old gentleman that the happinefs or honour of his family 
would not be difturbed by me during the paffage. 

Hearing, however, that a Ihip lay at Triefte, which was to 
fail thence for Alexandria in Egypt, I determined to embrace that 
opportunity, and, inftead of my former intended route, go to Grand 
Cairo, thence to Suez, and fo down the Red Sea, by way of Mecca, 
to Moca, and thence to Aden, where company’s veffels, or India 

country traders are always to be found going to one or other of the 
Britifli fettlements. 

I accoa dingly let out for Triefte, with all the impatience of a 
languine mind, anxious to change place, eager to puih forward, and 
full of the new route I had laid down—the charms of which, par¬ 
ticularly of feeing Grand Cairo, the Land of Egypt, and the Pyramids, 
were painted by my imagination in all the glowing exaggerated 
colours of romance. The Captain of the veffel was then at Venice, 

and I accompanied him to Triefte, which is about fixty miles from 
Venice. 

Soon after our arrival at Triefte, I had the mortification to find, 
that the veffel was by no means likely to keep pace with the ardour 
ot my mind, and that, owing to fome unforefeen event, her de¬ 
parture was to be delayed^ fo, after a few of thofe effufions which 
may be fuppofed on fuch an occafion to efcape a man of no veiy 
cool temper hanging on the tenterhooks of expedation, I found 
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it neceffary to fit down, and patiently wait the revolution of time 
and event, which nothing could either impede or accelerate. 

It has often been remarked, and is held as a point of faith by 
Predeflinarians, that fame men are doomed by fate to difappoint- 
ment—and that, when they are fo, no wifdom can obviate, no 
vigilance provide againfl, nor no refolution refill, her decrees; but, 
that, in fpite of all the efforts of reafon and induflry, a feries of 
finifter events fhall purfue them through life, and meet them at 
every turn they attempt to take. Such has been my lot for the 
greatefl part of my life—but I have neither faith enough in Pre- 
deflination, nor felf-iove enough, fo far to blind me to my own 
faults, as to fuppofe that lady Fate had any thing at all to do 
with it. No, no; it was often owing to a temper, warm, impatient 
and uncontrouled, which, in aim oil all cafes of momentary embar- 
raffment, chafed reafon from her office, ufurped her place, and 
decided as chance directed. Let every man examine the grounds 
of all his ferious difappointments in life with candour, and he will 
find phyfical caufes to which to afiign them, without re for ting to 
fupernatural. For my part, when I hear a man fay that he has 
been all his life purfued by ill-fortune, I directly conclude, that 
either he has been a blunderer, or thofe he dealt with, brutes. In 
the ordinary operation of earthly contingencies, mifchances will 
happen; but an uniform life of mifchance can only arife from mif- 
management, or a very extraordinary chain of human injuflice— 
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Thefe reflections arofe from the following incident: 

I had procured a fervant to attend me on my journey, who, 
from my fliort obfervation of him, promifed to contribute very 
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confiderably to my comfort, my convenience, and, indeed, to my 
fecurity as he was apparently honcft, flncere, adtive and clever 
in his duty, and matter of feveral languages, and particularly of the 
lingua Franca , a mixture of languages, peculiarly ufeful in tra¬ 
velling through the Eaft. Finding that I was likely to be delayed at 
Triefle, and conceiving that in this interim letters from: England, 
for which I molt ardently longed, might have arrived at Venice for 
me, I imprudently and impetuoufly fent him to Venice, for the 
purpofe of taking them up, and carrying them to me. But gueis 
what muft have been my feelings when I found, alrnoft immedi¬ 
ately after his departure, that the velfel was preparing to fail, and 
that I mult either lofe my paflage or my fervant: anxious though 
I was to get forward, and grievous though my former delay had 
been to me, I befitated which to do; but prudence, for once, pre¬ 
vailed over inclination ; and I determined, at all events, to depart, 
under all the embarralfment attending the want of a fervant and 
linguift, and all the poignant feelings of having been acceflary to 
the difappointment, and perhaps the injury of a poor fellow, 
whom I leally conceived to be a perfon of merit. In our paflage 
to Alexandria, we touched at Zante, an illand on the coal! of 
Greece, belonging to Venice : it was anciently called Zacynthus— 
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is about fifty miles in circumference, and contains fifty thoufand 
inhabitants. Never before had I tailed any thing equal to the de¬ 
licious flavour of the fruits of this ifland—the grapes exquifite, 
and the melons and peaches of prodigious bignefs and unequalled 
flavour. The ifland is abundantly fruitful in wine, currants, oil, 
figs and corn, but is very fubje£t to earthquakes. Near the fea- 
port which we entered is as great a curiofity in Nature as is any 
where, I believe, to be found. Two fpring wells of clear frefh 
water throw up large pieces of real pitch, in fuch quantities, that, 
it is laid, the people collect, one year with another, one hundred 
barrels of it, which they ufe in paying their fhipping and boats. 

In the fir ft flages of melancholy, confolation is rejected by the 
mind as premature. The heart, intent, as it were, upon flipping 
full of woe, diiciaims all advances of comfort, and feeds on erief 
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alone. Hence the truly fkilful in the human heart confider pre¬ 
mature coniolation as an aggravation of woe, and comfort only with 
condolence, well knowing that the tide of grief mult take its 
courfe, and that, until it be firft full, no hopes can be had of its 
retiring. The full force of this I began now to feel. The dif- 
quietude of domeflic embarraffment—the bitternefs of feparation 
from all I loved—the folitary fadnefs of my fituation, wandering 
through unknown countries—myfelf; unknown and unfriended— 
aggravated at length by the lofs of my fervant, who was a fort of 
prop to my fpirits—and my being call into a fhip among a people 
whofe language I little underflood, without any foul or one circum- 
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ftanceto mitigate my forrow, or confole me under it; allthefe, I 

fay, had wound up my feelings to the higheft pitch of fortune_ 

More miferable I could not be when the Ifland of Zante received 
me, and, for the iirft time for a fad feries of days, raifed me with 
the tranfporting found of an Engliih voice. 

I have promifed, my Frederick, to give you a candid rela¬ 
tion, in hopes that you will improve by it: but if I thought, 
that, on the contrary, any thing I faid ihould tend to raife in your 
mind a lentiinent injurious to your principles, or reflective on 
your father’s conduct, but to be an example and admonitory 
guide to your own, I Ihould condemn my candour and curie the 
hour that I wrote—but, I truft to your good fenfe and difpoii- 
tion, with my care to direct them; and fhall, but not without heii- 
tation, proceed. But, as I have already ipun out this Letter to fuch 
an extent, I will defer my further relation to another. 


LETTER XXVI. 


At the time I fet out upon my journey over land to 
India, I was (though married, and the father of children) very 
young, naturally of a 1 anguine conftitution: my attachment to 
the fair fex was no ways diminifhed by a military education; and 
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a warmth of temper, an ardent fenfibility of mind, and a frank 

* 

unfufpicious difpofition, left me but too often to regret the fa¬ 
cility with which I yielded to the charms of women. But the re¬ 
gret for each error was willfully fmothered in vain determinations 
of amendment—and the promifed amendment again broken in 
upon by fome new error. Thus it was, till riper years and cir- 
cumftances of weight flrengthened my reafon, and gave it in 
fome greater degree that dominion it fhould have over my 
actions. 

Circumftanced as I have in my laft Letter defcribed myfelf to 
be, and conftituted by nature and education as I have mention¬ 
ed above, I landed in the charming ifland of Zante, where 
Nature herfelf feems to have confpired againft chaftity—mak¬ 
ing the very air breathe nothing but tranfport and delight. 
There I met a young lady, a native of England-—extremely 
pretty, highly accomplifhed, and captivating in the extreme: 
die had been at Venice for her education—was a complete 
miftrefs of mufic, and expreffed an intention of following it 
profeflionally on her arrival in England, whither fhe was going 
paffenger in a veffel bound there from Zante. To have accident¬ 
ally met with a native of England, even of my own fex, in fuch 
. a diftant corner of the world, under fuch circumftances as mine, 
juft efcaped from the horrid life I had for fome time led, muft have 
filled me with joy: allowance, therefore, may be made for my 
feelings on meeting this young lady, and for my thinking of 
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Tome expedient to prevent our reparation. She laboured, perhaps, 
under the prefibre of feelings as difagreeable as my own, and ex- 
preffed her fatisfa&ion at meeting with a countryman fo very un¬ 
expectedly. Referve was foon thrown off on both tides: wc 
entered into a converfation intere/ling and confidential, which in- 
creafed my anxiety to keep her with me, and in order to perfuade 
her to accompany me, I pointed out in the ftrongeft colours pof- 
fible, the great advantages file might derive from her accomplifh- 
ments in India, where her mufical talents alone, exclufive of her 
various captivating qualities, would be an inxehauilible mine of 
wealth. In fhort, I fo very eagerly enforced my propofal to accom¬ 
pany me, and time was fo very fhort, that fhe confented, and in two 
hours we had arranged every thing for our departure together— 
and here with fhame and forrow I confefs (nor fhall ever ceafe to 
regj^t it), that this ecclaireciffement communicated the firft ray of 
fubflantial pleafure to my heart that it felt fince I left London. 

Thus far, our project failed before the wind: wayward ima¬ 
gination had decked it out in the moil alluring drapery that fancy 
could fabricate, and prevented us from feeing the impracticability of 
it, as it flood in the nakednefs of truth \ and when it came to be 
carried into execution, a thoufand difficulties occurred, that the 
wildnefs of paffion, and the warmth of our feelings, had before 
concealed from our view. In the firfc place, it was neceffary for 
her to obtain the confent of a lady to whofe care and protection 
file was committed: in the next place, accommodations were to be 
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procured for her in the fame fhip with me—a circumftance of 
moil arduous difficulty; befides which, a variety of other impedi¬ 
ments—infuperable indeed—concurred to fruftrate our views, and 
put an end to our project. If my pleafure at meeting her was 
great, my anguiffi at parting with her was inexpreffible. I had 
once more to face the world alone; and, on the fecond day of my 
fojourning at Zante, embarked with a heavy heart, and fet fail for 
Alexandria. The laft aifappointments we undergo, feem always 
the heaviefl; and this at Zante I thought at that time to be the 
greatefl of my life. But—oh! fhort-fighted Man! bubble of every 
delufive ffiadow ! I never reflected, as I have fince done, what feri- 
ous mifchiefs, what endlels mifery, what lofs of time, means and 
reputation, I may by that providential difappointment have 
efcaped—for thefe are the almoft never-failing confequences of 
fuch affairs. It too often happens, that the fyren who deludes a 
man into her fnares, is the veiy perfon who inflicts the deadly # 
wound into his heart. Avoid, my dear Frederick! avoid all 
fuch, as you would avoid plague, peftilence, or ruin—fteel your 
heart by timely reflection againft their advances. In all your 
tranfactions with women, like a good General in warfare, fecure for 
your heart a retreat; for it will be too late to And that they are 
unworthy when your heart is enfnared-—and when you find them 
worthy of your affeCtion, it will be time enough to give a loofe to 
the fenfibiiity of your heart. A virtuous woman is beyond all 
calculation to be valued, when the is found; but, alas! in finding 
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her, you may pafs through fo many fires ordeal, and run fuch 
danger, that it is almoft a doubt, whether a wife man (if he can 
fetter his paffions) had not better difpenfe with the blefflng, than 
- run the hazard of fearching for it. 

On my ai rival at .Alexandria, I found, to my frefh mortifica¬ 
tion, tnat the plague was raging all over Egypt—and as, if this was 
not of itfelf fufiicient to block up my intended route, an irruption 
of the Arabs, who in formidable bodies infefted all the roads, put 
a period to all my hopes of feeing Grand Cairo, and viewing 
the curiofities of that Country, which all who, like us, have the 
Bible put early into their hands, are taught to venerate as foon as 
they are taught to read. Here I thought to have viewed the 
pyramids, whofe antiquity, origin, or intended ufe, have baffled 
the learned and ingenious inquiries of fo many ages—of behold¬ 
ing mount Sinai, the ffone of IVTofes, the track of the Ifraelites 
all of which aie laid to be clearly pointed out, and Geography 
by that means brought into the fupport of Sacred Hiftory. Thefe, 
and many things, I did wifh to fee—they are worth it: but 
I have had fince reafon to believe, that my ill luck was not fo 
great as I then thought it; for the fearch is dangerous, and made 
prodigioufly expenfive by the exactions of the Mahomedan Magi- 
flrates. It is as well, therefore, to travel over this Country in 
books, which afford us good information, and more of it, at an 
eafier rate than you could purehafe it in the Country. 
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Alexandria was built by Alexander the Great, foon after the 
overthrow of Tyre, about 3 3 3 years before Christ, and is fituated 
on the Mediterranean, twelve miles Well of that mouth of the Nile, 
anciently called Canopicum. A very extraordinary circumftance 
is related, as a proof of the fuddennefsofALEXANDER.’s refolution to 
build it: After he had directed the number of public flrudtures, 
and fixed the places where they were to Hand, there were no in- 
flruments at hand proper for marking out the walls, according to 
the cuftom of thofe times: upon this, a workman advifed the 
King to colledl what meal was among the foldiers, and lift it in 
lines upon the ground, in order to mark out the circuit of the 
walls: the advice was followed, and the King’s foothfayer in¬ 
terpreted it to be a prefage of the future profperity and abundance 
of the city. This prophecy-was certainly afterwards verified; for 
it foon became the emporium of Commerce, of Arts and of 
Sciences. 

By the defcription of Strabo and other Ancients, it appears 
that this city was built upon a plan well worthy the vaft mind of 
its founder,; and the fragments of its ornaments afterwards com- 
pofed a part of the grandefl embellifhments of Rome and Conflan- 
tinople. In the Mufeum of the Royal Palace, which occupied a 
fourth part of the city, the body of Alexander was depofited in a 
golden coffin—but the detellable Seleucus Cibyofactes vio¬ 
lated the monument, took away the golden coffin, and fubflituted 
a glafs one in its place. 
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This city, like in oil others of antiquity, has been the fcene of 
terrible maffacres. About two hundred years after its foundation, 
it was totally depopulated by Ptolemy Physcon— -the very 
few who efcaped daughter, dying into other Countries. Defirous, 
however, not to reign over empty houfes, he deduced inhabitants 
from the neighbouring Countries; and again, for fome flight offence, 
determined on a general maffacre of the young men; and accord¬ 
ingly, when they were one day affembled in the Gymnafium, or 
place of public exercife, he ordered it to be fet on fire, fo that all 
penihed, eitner in the flames, or by the fwords of his mercenaries, 
whom he had placed at all the avenues. Afterwards, in the year 
of Christ 215, theEmperorCARACALL a, having beenlampooned 
by fome of the inhabitants, ordered a general maffacre by his numer¬ 
ous troops, who were difperfed over the city. The inhuman orders 
being given, all were murdered, without drffinCtion of age or fex; fo 
that, in one night’s time, the whole city floated in blood, and every 
houfe was filled with carcafes: the monfter himfelf, retiring to 
the Temple of Serapis, was all the time imploring the protection 
of the Deity—a proof that practical devotion and the moft at- 
trocious inhumanity may meet in the fame bofom. As if this had 
not been fuflkient vengeance, he ftripped the city of all its ancient 
privileges—-ordered all Grangers who lived there to depart—and, 
that the few who remained might not have the fatisfadfion of 
feeing one another, he cut ofi all communication of one ilreet with 
another, by walls built for the purpofe, and guarded with troops. 

Not- 
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Not withftan ding thefe maffacres, Alexandria again recovered 
its former fplendour—and was again facked by Amkou, the in¬ 
famous Saracen—and all the intrepid youth of the city perifhed 
with arms in their hands. The magnificence of the city may be 
eftimated from the account written by Amrou to the Caliph: “ I 
have taken,” faid he, “ the City of the Weft; it is of an immenfe 
extent j I cannot defcribe to you how many wonders it contains: 
there are 4000 palaces, 4000 baths,” &c. &c. 

The great advantages of the Eaft India trade, which was then 
carried on by the Red Sea, prelerved Alexandria through feveral 
revolutions; but having fallen under the dominion of the Turks, 
and the pafiage round the Cape of Good Hope being difcovered, 
a fatal blow was given to its commerce, and it has fince fallen to 
decay. It is, however, even now, worth the attention of the claflieal 
traveller. Entering the harbour, we palled by the Illand of Pharos, 
where Ptolemy built the enormous Tower which was once the 
wonder of the world; and, when riding within the port, nothing 
could be more gratifying than to fee from thence that mixture of 
ancient and modern monuments that prefented themfelves to the 
view, on which ever lide the eye could be turned. 

Of myriads of antiquities which this place affords for the 
infpedtion of the curious, I fliall mention only two—One, the 
Column of Pompe y, on viewing of which, the remembrance of 
that great and good man’s moft unmerited and cruel fate extracted 
a figh from the bottom of my heart: this pillar engages the at¬ 
tention 
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tendon of all travellers ; it is compofed of red granite j the capital 
is Corinthian, with palm leaves, and not indented ; the fhaft and 
the upper member of the bafe are of one piece, ninety feet long, 
and nine in diameter; the bafe, a fquare of fifteen feet on each fide* 
the whole column is one hundred and fourteen feet high, perfectly 
well polifhed, and only a little fliivered on the Eaftern fide. No- 
thing can equal the majefty of this monument: feen from a dif- 
tance, it overtops the town, and ferves as a fignal for veffels; 
approaching it nearer, it produces an aflonifhment mixed with awe: 
one would never be tired of admiring the beauty of the capital, the 
length of the fhaft, nor the extraordinary fimplicity of the pe- 
deftal. Some years ago, a party of Englifh feamen contrived, by 
flying a kite, to draw a line over the pillar, and by that means made 
a kind of a iliroud, by which they got up, and on the very top of 
of it drank a bowl of punch, to the utter aftonifhment of a mul¬ 
titude who came to fee them; they broke off one of the volutes 
of the column, but amply compenfated for this mifchief by a dis¬ 
covery they made, as, without their evidence, the world would 
not have known, at this hour, that there was originally a flatue on 
this column, one foot and ancle of which, of enormous fize, are 
ftill remaining.—The other is the Obelifk of Cleopatra, ofim- 
menfe lize, and or one fingle piece of granite marble. Here I 
obferved, too, a thick wall, with towers mouldering under extreme 
age, which contained, in its face, fragments of architecture of 
the nioft exquifite workmanfhip, fuch as broken columns, friezes, 
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&c. ; tho'fe were the antique ruins of fome fallen pieces of anti¬ 
quity, at the time that this antique wall was built: what, then, 
mull be the length of time fince they had firR undergone the hands 
of the workman ? Thefe circumRances tend to demonRrate, that, 
far back beyond the reach of our calculation, the Arts flourifhed: 
and when one thinks of the miraculous maifes of work done in 
former ages—the magnitude of the pieces of which thofe works 
were compofed, fuch as whole columns and obelilks of a Jingle 
block of marble—the ColofTus of Rhodes, made of brafs, one foot 
of which was placed on one fide of the harbour, and another on 
the other fide, fo that fhips paffed between its legs—we cannot 
help yielding up the palm to the Ancients for flupendous magnifi¬ 
cence, however we may furpafs them for the ufeful, the elegant 
and the good. 

At Alexandria I remained about twelve days, till, wearied of 
the confined Rate I lived in on account of the plague, I relblved to 
devife fome means, if pofiible, to get away, and at length hired a 
boat to carry rr*e to the ifland of Cyprus, from whence I con¬ 
cluded, that I fhould find no fort of difficulty in procuring a con¬ 
veyance to Latichea, and fo proceed by my firR intended route. I 
accordingly arrived at Cyprus in perfed fafety, where, to my great 
forrow and aflonifhment, I found that an epidemical fever, equal 
in its efFeds to a plague, prevailed: however, there was no alter¬ 
native i I muR run the rifque, and I difmiffed the boat that carried 
me from Alexandria. 
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Although the etymologies of the names of places are of very 
little importance, and moil: frequently uncertain, I think it probable 
that the Learned are right, who aflert the name of this is derived 
from Kw e o s (Cyprus) or Cyprefs—with which fhrubs the ifland 

abounds. It had, in ancient times, a number of other names_ 

one of which was Paphia, whence Venus, who was worfhipped in 
it, was called the Paphian Goddefs. It lies thirty miles Weft of 
Syria, whither I was bound, ftretching from the South-weft to the 
North-eaft, one hundred and fifty miles in length, and feventy in 
breadth in the wideft part of it. 

This ifland holds a very high rank in claflic lore—It gave 

birth to fome great Pliilofophers and conflderable Poets_The 

ApoftleBARNAB as was a native of it, and, aftlfted by St. Paul, ftrft 
introduced Chriftianity among them. Famagufta, a town on the 
Eaftern part of the ifland, oppofite to the fhore of Syria, is the 
ancient Salamis, built by Teucer the fon of Telamon, and bro¬ 
ther of Ajax. 

Symiffo, on the South-eaft, the beft port in Cyprus, is the 
Amathus mentioned by Virgil in his jEneid, and by Ovid in 
his Metamorphofes. And Baffo, on the Weftern coaft, is the 
n<x$o g (Paphos) of antiquity, famous for the Temple of Venus. 

As the branches of an Empire mo ft remote from the great feat 
of Government are always more defpotically governed than thofe 
neater the fource of redrefs, Cyprus has been continually ruled 
with a rod of iron fince it came into the hands of the Turks. While 

it 
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it was under the dominion of ChrifHans, it was well-peopled, having 
no lefs than eight hundred or a thoufand villages in it, befides fe- 
veral handfome cities; but the Turks have fpread ruin and defolation 
over the country, and it is now fo thinly inhabited that more than 
half the lands lie uncultivated. 

The air of this ifland is now for the moft part unwholefome, 
owing to the damps ariling from the many fens and marfhes with 
which the country abounds—while, there being but few fprings 
or rivers in the ifland, the want of a plentiful fall of rain, at proper 
periods, difixefles the inhabitants very much in another way; and 
by means of the uncultivated ftate of the country, they are greatly 
infeiled with poifonous reptiles of various kinds. 

The moil remarkable mountain in Cyprus is called Olympus— 
a name common to feveral other mountains in Greece, particu¬ 
larly j:o that in Thefialy, fo famous in the poetry of the Ancients. 
That in Cyprus is about fifty miles in circumference: great part 
of it is covered with woods; and at the foot of it are fine vineyards, 
which produce admirable wine, not only in a fufliciency for their 
own confumption, but fome alfo for exportation—And although the 
greater part of the ifland lies uncultivated, as I have before obferved, 
it produces a fufficient quantity of corn, unlefs in feafons when 
their harveft fails, in which cafe the people are eafily fupplied from 
the continent. They have, befides, cattle enough for their own 
confumption—Many parts of the country abound with wild-fowl, 
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and feveral forts of game, and they have plenty of fifh upon the fea 
coafls. 

The trade of Cyprus is not inconfiderable, and carried on chiefly 
by Jews and Armenians: the commodities in which they deal are 
wine, oil, cotton* wool, fait, filk, and turpentine—beiides, it pro¬ 
duces feveral forts of earth, fit for the ufe of painters, particularly 
red, black and yellow. 

Its mofl; wonderful produdion, however, is the famous flone 
Acr&b'og (Afbeflos) inextinguifhable, or A fuafps (Amiantos) im- 
pollutus, fo called from its extraordinary property of refilling 
Are. It is related that the Ancients made out of this flone a kind 
of thread that would remain unconfumed in the mofi intenfe fire. 
It is even laid, that fomc experiments have been made in modern 
days, which have fufficiently proved that the thing is not a fidion. 
In fuch extraordinary queflions as this, though I do not pofitively 
conti adicl, 1 always fufpend my belief, till fomething flronger 
than mere aflertion is offered to convince me. 

There is one dreadful milchief to which this ifland is fubjed—- 
In the hot feafon, locufls come from the Continent, in fwarms fo 
vafl and fo thick as to darken the fky like clouds. Thofe would 
certainly devour all the fruits of the earth, if they were not driven 
to fea by a North wind that ufually blows at the time of their 
coming. Wlien that wind happens to fail, which fortunately is 

feldom, the confequence is a total demolition of the fruits of the 
Country. 
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The whole ifland, as well as particular towns, was entirely 
confecrated to the Goddefs Venus, who thence was called Venus 
Cypria, or Dea Cypria, and is reprefented by the Poets as 
taking a peculiar pleafure in vifiting it—and this unqueftionably 
arofe from the loofe habits and lafcivious temperament of the 
women there, who certainly are, at this time, not remarkable for 
chaflity. 

I muft confefs, however, that I felt great pleafure in entering 
Cyprus—it was, as I have already hated, clailic ground, and dedi¬ 
cated to the Queen of Love* But a traveller who viiits it with 
hopes of amufement, will be much difappointed; for in no one par¬ 
ticular did it feem to me to refemble that Cyprus famed in the 
Heathen Story and Mythology. Of the Cyprian Queer/s favours 
the ladies feemed to boafe no one mark, fave the nio±l naufeous, 
difgufting lewdnefs—and the natural fertility of the foil Is half 
loft beneath the oppreflive yoke of the fervants of the Turkifh 
Government. Thus, in the extraordinary revolutions that human 
affairs are inceffantly undergoing, that ifland which fer its fuperior 
beauties was fuppofed to be the rehdence of Love, which gave 
birth to the Philofophers Zeno, Appollonius and Xenophon, 

' is now a miferable, half-cultivated fpot. peopled with a mixture of 
wretched Turks, Jews, Greeks and Chriftians—groaning under 
the tyrrany of a barbarous defpotic abufe of delegated power— 
infefled with locufts which devour the fruits of the earth—and 
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difgraced by a race of ignominious women, who efteem it to be 
an ad: of religion to profdtute themfelves to all Grangers. 

Our Richard the Firft made a conqueft of this ifland on his 
way to the Holy Land, and conferred the Royalty of it on Guy 
Lusignan, King of Jerufalem. The Venetians pdfTefled them¬ 
felves oi it in the year 1480—but, in the fixteenth century, the 
Turks difpofTefled them, and have ever lince kept it under the 
yoke—I fhould have remarked that their wine is excellent. 

Continuing my route, I hired another boat, after, only forty- 
eight hours flay at Cyprus, and proceeded for Latichea, which, as 
I have fomewhere before mentioned, is a considerable fea-port 
town of Syria, built on a promontory of land, which, running into 
the fea, occafions its being continually refrefhed with breezes. For¬ 
tune, who had hitherto been not very liberal in her difpenfations, 
now favoured me; for, juft as I arrived at Latichea, a caravan was 
preparing. The Conful of the Turkifh Company at Cyprus re¬ 
ceived me with great politenefs and hofpitality—gave me a Letter 
to the Refident at Latichea j and by his inftru&ion and affi fiance, 
after a very fhort flay, I fet out on my way to Aleppo with the 
caravan. 

As I fhall hereafter have occafion more particularly to deferibe 
the nature of thofe caravans, I fhall, for the prefent, tell you, that 
this was compofed of no other beafts of burden than mules and 
alfes, of which there were not lefs than three or four hundred in 
number. 
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Mounted on a mule, I travelled along, well pleafed with the 
fertile appearance of the country, and delighted with the ferenity 
of the air—We were, as well as I can now recolledi, near ten days 
on the road; during which time we travelled only in the morning 
early, and in the heat of the day repofed under the fhade of trees. 

I was informed, that if, inftead of going to Latichea, I had 
gone to Scanderoon (otherwife Alexandretta), I fhould, in the 
road from thence to Aleppo, have travelled through a Country, in 
which the mod: iingular and extravagant cuftoms prevail that exift 
in any Country emerged from barbarifm—Several of thofe I heard; 
but one in particular was, that the men proftituted their wives and 
daughters to all comers—and that this originated from a principle 
of religion, though there was every reafon to believe, that, like 
many of their religious institutions, it was at laft made fubfervient 
to the gratification of avarice. 

On my way to Alleppo, I was met by a Mr.-an Englifh 

Gentleman, who had heard of my coming, and who, in the mo ft 
kind and hofpitable manner, infilled upon my living at his houfe 
inflead of the Britifh ConfuFs, where I fhould otherwife have refided 
during my flay there; and his manner of afking me was fa en- 
gaging, interefting and imprefiive, that I found it impofilble to refufe 
him. 

As the great public caravan had departed from Aleppo before 
my arrival, and the expence of forming a private one on my ac¬ 
count was too great, as I was travelling on my own account, and 

had 
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had no difpatches to authorife or enforce my departure, or bear 
me out in the expence; I was constrained to remain at Aleppo 
till fome eligible mode of travelling occurred, or another public 
caravan was formed—This delay gave me an opportunity of feeing 
and informing myfelf of the city and furrounding country; the re- 
fult of which, I Ihall, in as fhort a manner as poffible, relate to you 
in a future Letter. It alfo gave occafion to one of thofe unhappy 
incidents which I have fo often had occafion to lament, not from 
any confcioufiiefs of direct criminality, but for the fcope it gave to 
mifreprefentation, and the injury which that mifreprefentation did 
me in the opinion of fome of my friends. 


END OF PART I. 
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JOURNEY TO INDIA, &c. 


LETTER XXVII. 
, ... 


My dear Frederick, 

k r * * ^ ' r . , * 

So long as the route of my journey lay through Eu¬ 
ropean regions, little prefented itfelf refpedting human nature of 
fuch very great novelty as to excite admiration or awaken curiofity. 
In all the various Nations through which we have paiTed, a certain 
parity of fentiment, arifing from the one great fubftratum, Chrif- 
tianity, gave the fame general colouring to all the fcenes, how¬ 
ever they might differ from each other in their various fhadings. 
Whatever diffimilitude the influence of accident, climate, or local 
circumftance, may, in the involutions of ages, have introduced into 
their manners, cuftoms, municipal laws, and exterior forms of 
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worftdp—the great Code of Religion and Moral Sentiment re¬ 
mains nearly the fame with all: and right and wrong, good and 
evil, being defined by the fame principles of reafon, and afcertained 
by the fame boundaries, bring the rule of condudl of each to fo 
clofe an approximation with that of the others, that, when com¬ 
pared with thofe we are now to attend to, they may really be con- 
fidered as one and the fame people. 

In the Empire now before us, were we to leave our judgment 
to the guidance of general opinion of Chriflian Nations, we fhould 
. have, on the contrary, to contemplate Man under a variety of forms 
and modifications, fo entirely different from thofe to which habit has 
familiarifed our minds, as at firft to imprefs us with the idea of a 
total difruption from our nature, and induce us, as it has already 
the generality of our people, to divorce them from a participation 
of all thofe fympathetic feelings which ferve to inforce the difcharge 
of mutual good offices among men. Deducing all their principles, 
not only of moral conduct, but municipal government, from a 
• religion radically different from, and effentially adverfe to, ours; 
deluded by that fyftem into a variety of opinions which liberality itfelf 
muff think abfurd ; unaided by that enlightened philofophy which 
learning, and learned men, adting under the influence of compara¬ 
tive Freedom, and affifted by the art of Printing, have diffufed 
through the mafs of Europeans; and living under a climate the 
moft unfavourable to intelle&ual or bodily exertion, they exhibit 
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a fpe<ftacle which the philofophic and liberal mind muft view 
with difapprobation, regret and pity—the illiberal fierce Chriftian 
with unqualified deteftation and difguft: while, on their part, bi¬ 
goted to their own principles and opinions, they look on us with 1 
abhorrence, and indulge as confcientious a contempt of, and antipathy 
to Chriftians, which I apprehend no lapfe of time, without a great 
change of circumftance, will be able to eradicate. Should Maho- 
medanifm and Chriftianity ever happen to merge in Deifm {but 
not other wife), the inhabitants of Syria and Europe will agree to 
confider each other even as fellow-creatures. In Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, Jew, Turk, and indeed Proteftant, are without diftindtion call¬ 
ed hogs. In Turkey,. Jews and Chriftians are. indifcriminateiy. 
called dogs ; each thinking the other completely excluded from 
the pale of humanity, and well worthy the dagger of any true 
believer, who would have the piety to apply it. 

You will allow, my dear Frederick, that it muft Have been 
rather an important contemplation to your Father, to have perhaps 
two thoufand miles to travel through the immenfe and almoft track - 
lefs wilds of a country inhabited by fuch people, without the coni* 
folation of any others to accompany him in his journey; for, unlefs 
a public difpatch was to overtake me, there was little probability of 
my having a fingle European partner of my fatigue and perils. 

However, as the period was not yet arrived at which I was to 

go forward, or even determine my mode of travelling, I endeavoured 
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to foothe my mind as much as I could into content, and to take 
advantage of my ftay at Aleppo, to acquire all the knowledge pof- 
fible of the place, that is to fay, of that city in particular, and of 
the Turkifh government and manners in general. 

A diftant view of Aleppo fills the mind with expectations of 
great fplendour and magnificence. The mofques, the towers, the 
large ranges of houfes with flat roofs, rifing above each other, ac¬ 
cording to the hoping hills on which they (land, the whole varie¬ 
gated with beautiful rows of trees, form altogether a fcene magnifi¬ 
cent, gay, and delightful: but, on entering the town, all thofe ex¬ 
pected beauties vanifh, and leaye nothing in the fireets to meet the 
eye, but a difmal fucceflion of high ftone walls, gloomy as the re¬ 
cedes of a convent or ftate prifon, and unenlivened by windows, 
embellished, as with us, by the human face divine. The ftreets 
themfelves, not wider than fome of the meaneft alleys in London, 
overcaft by the height of the prifon-houfes on either fide, are ren¬ 
dered ftill more formidably gloomy by the folitude and filence that 
pervade them ; while here and there a lattice towards the top, barely 
vifible, ftrikes the foul with the gloomy idea of thraldom, coercion 
and imprifonment. 

This deteftable mode of building, which owes its origin to 
jealoufy, and the fcandalous reftraints every man is empowered by 
the laws and religion of the place to impofe upon the women 
configned either by fale or birth to his tyranny, extends not to the 
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infide of the houfes, many of which are magnificent and handfome, 
and all admirably Tuited to the exigencies of the climate, and the 
domeftic euftoms and manner of living of the inhabitants. 

The city is adorned, it is* true, here and there, with mofques 
and appendant towers, called Minarets, from which cryers call 
the Faithful to prayers ; and in feme of the ftreets there are arches 
built at certain diftances from each other, fo as to carry the eye di¬ 
rectly through them, and form a vifta of confiderable grandeur: but 
all thefe are far from fufficient to counterbalance the general afpeCt 
of gloominefs and folitude which reigns over the whole, and ren¬ 
ders it fo peculiarly difgufting, particularly at ftrft fight, to an Eng- 
lifhman who has enjoyed the gaiety and contemplated the freedom 
of a city in Great Britain. 

The mofques (Mahomedan temples) are extremely numex*ous 
in this city; indeed almoft as much fo as churches and convents 
in the popifh countries of Chriftendom. There is nothing in their 
external appearance to attract the notice of the traveller, or indulge 
the eye of the architect; they are almoft all of one form—an oblong 
quadrangle : and as to the infide, I never had an opportunity of 
feeing one ; none but Muflulmen being permitted to enter them, at 
leaft at Aleppo. 

The next buildings of a public kind to the mofques that deferve 
to be particularly mentioned, are the caravanferas—buildings which, 
whether we confider the fpirit of beneficence and charity that firft 
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fuggefted them, their national importance, or their extenfive utility, 
may rank, though not in fplendour of appearance, at leaf! in true 
value, with any to be found in the vrorld. 

Caravanferas wet*e originally intended for, and are now pretty 
generally applied to, the accommodation of ftrangers and travellers, 
though, like every other good inftitution, fometimes perverted to the 
purpoles of private emolument or public job; they are built at 
proper ditlances through the roads of the Turkifh dominions, and 
afford the indigent or weary traveller an afylum from the incle¬ 
mency of the weather; are in general very large, and built of the 
molt folid and durable materials; have commonly one ftory above 
the ground floor, the lower of which is arched, and ferves for ware- 
houfes to flow goods, for lodgings and for ftables, while the upper 
is ufed merely for lodgings ; befides which, they are always accom¬ 
modated with a fountain, and have cooks ihops and other conveni- 
encies to fupply the wants of the lodgers. In Aleppo the Caravan¬ 
feras are almoft exclufively occupied by merchants, to whom they 
are, like other houfes, rented. 

The fuburbs of Aleppo, and the furrounding country, are very 
handfome, pleafant, and, to a perfon coming out of the gloomy 
city, in fome refpedhs interelling. Some toffed about into hill and 
valley lie under the hands of the hufbandman; others are covered 
with handfome villas ; and others again laid out in gardens, whither 
the people Aleppo occafionally refort for amufement. 
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The roofs of all the houfes are flat, and formed of a compofi- 
tion which refills the weather efte&ually. On thofe mod of the 
people fleep in the very hot weather: they are feparated from each 
other by walls ; but the Franks, w T ho live contiguous to one another, 
and who, from their difagreeable circumfiances with regard to the 
Turks, are under the neceffity of keeping up a friendly and harmo¬ 
nious intercourle together, have doors of communication, which 
are attended with thefe fortunate and pleafing advantages, that 
they can make a large circuit without defending into the flreets, 
and can vifit each other during the plague, without running the rifk 
of catching the infection by going among the natives below. 

There is a caftle in the city which I had nearly forgotten to 
mention—The natives conceive it to be a place of great ftrength. It 
could not, however, withfland the fhock of a few pieces of ord¬ 
nance for a day. It is efteemed a favour to be permitted to fee it; 
and there is nothing to recompenfe one for the trouble of obtaining 
permiffion, unlefs it be the profpedt of the furrounding country, 
which from the battlements is extenfive and beautiful. 

V 

Near this caftle Hands the Seraglio, a large old building, where 
the Bafhaw of Aleppo refides: the whole of it feemed to me to be 
kept in very bad repair, conlldering the importance of the place. It 
is furrounded by a ftrong wall of great height: hefides which, its 
contiguity to the caftle is very convenient; as, in cafe of popular 
tumults, or inteftine commotions, the Bafhaw finds an afylum in the 
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latter, which commands and overawes the city, and is never with- 
out a numerous garrifon under the command of an Aga. 

Such is the fummary account I have been able to collect of 
Aleppo, the capital of Syria; which, mean though it is when com¬ 
pared with the capitals of European countries, is certainly the third 
city for fplendour, magnificence, and importance, in the vaft ex¬ 
tent of the Ottoman Empire—Conftantinople and Grand Cairo only 
excelling it in thofe points, and no other bearing any fort of com¬ 
petition with it. 


LETTER XXVIII. 


However fadtion may agitate, or abufe irritate the 
minds of men againft the executive branch of their Government, 
the People of every Nation under Heaven are difpofed to think their 
own Conftitutional Syftem. the beft; and the artful intertexture of 
religion with Governments confirms them in that opinion, and 
often configns the underftanding to unalterable error and illiberal 
prejudice. It would be wonderful, then, if the Turkifh Conftitu- 
tion, founded on the Koran, was not looked upon with abhorrence 
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by the bulk of the Chriftian world; and more wonderful (till, if 
the outrageous zealots of the Chriftian Church, who for fo many 
centuries engrafted all the learning of Europe to themfelves, fhould 
not have handed down with exaggerated mifreprefentation every 
circumftance belonging to the great enemies of their faith. But 
that, at this day of intellectual illumination. Mankind fhould be en¬ 
veloped in fuch error and darknefs, with regard to the government 
of fo large a portion of the globe as Turkey, is extraordinary; and 
only to be accounted for by a reference, in the firft place, to thole 
religious prejudices which we fuck in from our nude, and which 
habit, incefiant document, and every part of our education, tend to 
confirm in our minds; and in the next, to that indifpofition the 
human, mind feds to part with its old prejudices, and the general 
indolence and incapacity of men to acquire knowledge by the ardu¬ 
ous and fatiguing paths of ftudy. 

The Turkilh Government is grofsly mifreprefented. Were our 
opinions to be directed by the general belief of Europeans, we 
fhould fuppofe that the life and property of every being in that 
vafl; Empire were irremediably at the mercy of the Grand Seignior 
-—and that, without laws to proteCt, or any intermediate power 
whatever to fhield them, they were entirely fubjeCt to the capricious 
will of an inexorable tyrant, who, flimulated by cruelty, fharpened 
by avarice, and unreftrained by any law human or divine, did 
every thing to opprefs his fubjeSs, and carry deftruCtiou among 
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Mankind. I firmly believe, that, from the combination of ideas arif- 
ing from thofe prejudices, there are few Chriftians who think or 
hear of the Grand Turk, that do not, by an involuntary ad of the 
mind, inftantly think of blood and murder, ftrangling with bow- 
ftrings, and Hieing off heads with cimeters. 

As there is no part of your education more near my heart than 
the eradicating illiberal prejudices from your mind, and fortifying 
you againft their affaults; I find it impoffible to refrain from giv¬ 
ing you my opinion of the Turkifh Government, which I have been 
at fome pains to colled, as well from oral information as from the 
belt authors ; and which, though very far from what a generous 
and univerfally philanthropic difpofition would wifh them to have, 
is very different from that which is generally attributed to them, 

and unqueftionably far more limited in its powers than the Govern- 

\ ^ 

ments of feveral Chriftian countries I could mention. 

The Conftitution of that country is laid down exprefsly in the 
Koran. The Emperor of Turkey (commonly called the Grand 
Seignior) is a defeendant of Mahomet, who pretended he had the 
Koran from Heaven: and he is as much bound by the inftitutes 
of that book as any fubjed in his realm—is liable to depofition as 
they to punifhment for breach of them, and indeed has been more 
than once depofed, and the next in fucceflion raifed to the Throne. 
Thus far, it is obvious, his power is limited and under controub But 
that is not all It is equally certain that the Turkifh Government is 
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partly Republican; for, though the People at large have no fhare in 
the legiflation, and are excluded by the Koran from it (which 
Koran has eftablifhed and precifely afcertained their rights, privi¬ 
leges, and perfonal lecurity), yet there is an intermediate power' 
which, when roufed to exertion, is ftronger than the Emperor’si, 
and Hands as a bulwark between the extremes of Defpotifm and 
them. This body is the Ulama, compofed of all the members 
of the Church and the Law, fuperior to any Nobility, jealous of 
their rights and privileges, and partly taken from the People, not by 
election, but by profeffion and talents.—In this body are comprifed 
the Moulahs, the hereditary and perpetual guardians of the reli¬ 
gion and laws of the Empire : they derive their authority as much 
as the Emperor from the Koran, and, when neceffary, a£t with all 
the firmnefs refulting from a convi&ion of that authority; which 
they often demonftrate by oppofing his meafures, not only with 
impunity, but luccefs. Their perfons are facred ; and they can, by 
means of the unbounded refpeft in which they are held, roufe the 
People to arms, and proceed to depofe. But, what is much more, the 
Emperor cannot be depofed without their concurrence. 

If, by this provifion of the Conffcitution, the power of the Mo¬ 
narch is limited, and the perfonal fecurity of the fubjeft afcertained, 
on the one hand; the energy of the Empire in its external opera¬ 
tions is, on the other, very frequently and fatally palfied by it. 
Declarations of war have been procraftinated, till an injurious and 
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irrecoverable a<H of hoHillty has been fuHained; and peace often 
protracted, -when peace would have been advantageous. The Ularna 
being a numerous body, it has been found always difficult, often 
impoffible, to unite fo many different opinions; and nothing being to 
be done without their concurrence, the executive power finds it 
often impoffible to take a deciflve Hep in a crifis of advantageous 
opportunity. But as this code of laws and government is received 
as a divine revelation, binding both Prince and People, and fuppofed 
to be fealed in Heaven, the breach of it would be fuffieient to con- 
iign even the Monarch to depofition and death. 

As to the military force, which in the hands of all Defpots 
has been made the inHrument of the People’s flavery, that of the 
Turk could avail him nothing; and, whenever it does interfere, 
a£ts only to his overthrow. The very reverence they have for his 
perfon arifing from obedience to their religion, they are, a fortiori , 
governed by it, not him. He holds no communication with them ; 
and the Handing force of the Janiffaries is, compared with the mafs 
of the People, only a handful. Some wild accounts, indeed, have 
Hated it at 300,000; but the beH informed fix it below 60,000, of 
which a great part confiHs of falfe muHers and abufes —great multi¬ 
tudes being enrolled to obtain certain privileges annexed to the office 
of Janiffary. The faCt is, that the chief force of the Empire is a 
militia compofed of the People ; who, with refpeCt to obedience 
and fubordination, are fo loofe that they leave their duty whenever 

they 
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they pleafe, without receiving any punifhment. How far the People 
of Turkey are protected from the encroachments of power, will 
appear from the recital of a fact related by one of the beft and moft 
liberal of our Hiftorians on that fubje£t, and which is of too great 
notoriety to be doubted. 

In the year 1755, the Porte, as it is called, or Palace of the 
Grand Vizir at Conftantinople, was burnt down : in laying the 
plan for rebuilding it on the former fite, the leading confideration 
was, how to contrive matters fo as to render it fecure from accidents 
of a like nature in future ; and it was determined that the only cer¬ 
tain means to do fo was, to leave a fpace of clear ground all round 
it, for which purpofe the contiguous houfes fhould be purchafed 
from the proprietors, and demolilhed. All the owners of the houfes 
agreed to the fale, except one old woman, who pertinacioufly refufed: 
fhe faid fhe was born, and had lived all her life, in that fpot, and 
would not quit it for any one. Now, in England, for the conve¬ 
nience of a private canal, the Parliament would force her to fell- 
But what did they fay in Turkey ? When all the people cried out, 
<c Why does not the Sultan ufe his authority, and take the houfe* 
u and pay her the value ?” No ! anfwered the Magiftrates and the 
Ulama, it is impoffible! it cannot be done! it is her property. 
While the power of the Monarch is thus limited, and the rights of 
the People thus afeertained by the Koran, and in things manifeft 
and open to view rigidly adhered to, juftice between man and man 
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is rarely adminiftered ; for, though the laws themfelves are good, the 
corrupt adminiftration of them difarms their effe£t, and diftorts them 
from their purpofe. The venality of the Judges is beyond cork- 
cep tion flagitious and barefaced; and their connivances at falfe wit- 
nefles fo fcandaloufly habitual, that teftimony is become an article 
of commerce, and can be procured with a facility and at a price 
that at once ftamps an opprobrium on the country, and furnifhes 
matter of wonder to the conliderate mind, how, if Judges are flagi¬ 
tious and fhamelefs enough to be guilty of it, the People can bear 
fuch a pernicious fyftem fo long. Hence flow all the cenfures on 

I 

the laws and government of that country—hence inoft of the 
impediments under which its commerce and agriculture Ianguifh; 
while the a£lual written laws of the realm are, if duly admini¬ 
ftered, fufficiently adequate to the fecurity of property, the regula¬ 
tion of commerce, the repreftlon of vice, and the puniftiment and 
prevention of crimes. 

In endeavouring to guard your mind againft an illiberal, vulgar 
prejudice, I have ftated to you what the Turkifh Conflitution is, 
and what the Laws ; but you muft not carry what I have faid to an 
overtrained or forced interpretation. I would not have you infer 
that the People are well governed; I only fay, that their Conftitu¬ 
tion contains within it the means of better government than is fup- 
pofed. I would not have you infer that property is always fecure 3 
I barely fay there are laws written to fecure it. This too I with to 
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imprefs on you, that the common people are more free, and that 
property and life are better fecured, in Turkey, than in fome Eu¬ 
ropean countries. I will mention Spain for one. Like the country 
we are now contemplating, fear keeps them, as difunited individuals, 
under paffive obedience in ordinary cafes ; but, unlike the Spaniards, 
when notorioufly aggrieved—when their property or religious code 
is forcibly violated—when the Prince would riot in blood, and 
perfift in an unfuccefsful war—the Turks appeal to the Law; they 
find a Chief; the foldiery join their flandard, and depofe or deftroy 
him, not on the furious pretext of popular hatred, but upon the le¬ 
gitimate ground of the Koran, as an infidel, and a violator of the 
laws of God and Mahomet—They always, however, place his re¬ 
gular fucceffor on the Throne, Yet, not withftan ding the general 
venality which pollutes the fountains of Juftice, and notwithftand- 
ing the great abufe of power to which I have alluded, their in¬ 
ternal policy is, in many refpedts, excellent, and may be compared 
with advantage to that of any Nation in Europe. Highway-robbery, 
houfe-brealdng, or pilfering, are little known and rarely pradtifed 
among them ; and at all times the roads are as fecure as the houfes. - 
Ample provifions too are made againft thofe petty fecret frauds, 
which many who carry a fair face in England, and would bring an 
adtion of damages againft one that fhould call them rogues, pra&ife 
every day. Bakers are the moil frequent vidtims of juftice, and 
are' not infrequently feen hanging at their own doors. They are 
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mulcted and baftinadoed for the firft and fecond offence, and om 
the third, a ftaple is driven up in their door-cafe, and they are hanged 1 
from it Notwithftanding which, men are conftantly found hardy- 
enough to purfue the fame courfe of practice; and this is the more 
extraordinary, as the police is fo ftridtly attended to, that the Bafhaw 
or Vizir himfelf goes about in difguife, in order to difcover frauds 
and' detedfc the connivances of the inferior officers of juftice. But' 
what will our great Ladies, who confume their nights, deftroy their 
conftitution, and fquander their hufbands’ property in gambling; 
who afterwards, to repair their fhattered finances, have recourfe to 
the infamous expedient of keeping gaming-houfes, and endeavour 
to recover by degrading means what they have loft by folly, to the 
difgrace of themfelves and family, and the fliame of their fex and’ 
rank—What will they fay when I tell them, that gaming is held 
among the Turks to be as infamous as theft, and a gamefter looked 
upon with more deteftation than a highway robber ? The Turkifh 
Ambaffador and his train will, on their return to their country, 
have to tell a curious tale of this much-famed ifland, in that and' 
other refpedls. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Jr rejudice, that canker of the human heart, has in¬ 
jured mankind by impeding perfonal intercourfe, and thereby clog¬ 
ging the channel of intellectual improvement: it forbids that inter¬ 
change of fentiment—that reciprocal communication of opinion— 
that generous circulation of intelle&ual wealth, which, while it en¬ 
riches another, advances itfelf—it diffevers the bond of focial union, 
and makes Man fit down the gloomy, felfifh pofiefibr of his own 
miferable mite, with too much hatred to give, and too much pride 
to receive, thofe benefits, which Providence, by leaving our nature 
fo unaccommodated, has pointed out as neceffary to pafs between 
man and man ; under its influence we fpurn from us the good, if 
we diflike the hand that offers it, and will rather plunge into the 
mire than be guided by the light of any one whole opinion is at 
variance with our own. 

Thus it is between the Turks and us—the little of their affairs 
which the prejudices of the Mahomedans have allowed themfelves to 
communicate, or fuffered others to glean among them, has been in 
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geneeral fo mifufed, didorted, and mifreprefented by the prejudices of 
the Chridians, that it is not going beyond the truth to fay, there exift 
not a people in the civilized world whofe real fiidory and genuine 
hate are fo little known as thofe of the Turks : and the word; of it is* 
that not one mifreprefentation, not one fingle midakehas fallen on the 
generous, charitable fide ; but all, all without exception tend to re- 
prefent die Turk in the mod degraded and detedable point of view. 
As the purity of the Chridian does not allow him to be guilty of a 
wilful, uncharitable mifreprefentation, we fhould attribute it to un¬ 
avoidable error, were it not that, till fome late authors whofe libe¬ 
rality does them honour, they all walked in the very fame track, 
and could hardly have been fo uniformly erroneous from defign. 
We mud therefore attribute it to religious zeal and midaken piety; 
in which, in this indance alone,, they feem to be reputable competi¬ 
tors with the Turks. The morofenefs, the animofity, and the fu- 

percilious felf-polfedion of the bigot, each holds in common with , 
the other. 

One driking feature in the Gonditution of Turkey is, that 
neither blood nor fplendid birth are of themfelves fufficient to re- 
commend a man to great offices. Merit and abilities alone are the 
pinions which can lift ambition to its height. * The cottager may be ■ 
exalted to the highed office in the Empire ; at lead there is no abfo- 
lute impediment in his way; and I believe it has often happened. 
Compare this with Fzance under its late Monarchy, where no merit 
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could raife a man from the Canaille : this, I fay, is one of the crite- 
rions of a free Conftitution, and Turkey is fo far democratic. 

The very firft principle ingrafted in the minds of the Mahomedan 
children, is a high contempt of all religions but their own ; and from . 
the minute babes are capable of diftinguifhing, they are taught to 
call Chriftians by the name of Ghiaour, or Infidel: this grows up- 
in their manhood fo ftrong in them, that they will follow a Chrif- 
tian through the ftreets, and even juftle again!! him with contempt, . 
crying, Ghiaour! Ghiaour! or Infidel! Infidel !—Men of dignity* 
and rank, indeed, will ti*eat Chriftians with courtefy; but as foon as 
they are gone out of hearing, will call them Dog! This is mon- 
ftrous ! But let us recoiled: how a Turk would be treated in Spain 
or Portugal, and we {hall-fee that inhuman bigotry may be found in: 
a greater degree among Chriftians than even Mahomedans. In Spain 
or Portugal they would treat them thus :—the common people would 
call them Hogs; they would juftle them alfo in contempt; and what 
is more, they would ftab them (it has often happened) por amor de 
Dios ; and as to the people of rank, they would very confcientioully. 
confign them to the Inquifition, where the pious Fathers of the 
Church would very pioufly confign them to the flames, and coolly 
go to the Altar, and pray to God to damn them hereafter to all * 
eternity. So far the balance, I think, is in favour of the Turks*. 
Need I go farther ?—I will.— * 

The Mahomedans are divided into two Seds, as the Chriftians - 
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are into many. Thofe are the Sect of Ali, and the Sect of Omar. 
Now, I have never heal'd among them of one SeCt burning the 
other deliberately: but the Roman Catholics, even now, burn Pro- 
teftants by juridical fentence—burn their fellow Chriftians to death 
for differing from them in a mere fpeculative point of dodtrine. 
Which then are the better men ? I am fure it is unnecelfary to fay; 
though bad are the beft. 

The Turks are allowed, by thofe who know them beft, to have 
fome excellent qualities ; and I think, that in the prodigality of our 
cenfure, which, though little acquainted with them, we are forward 
to beftow, it would be but fair to give them credit for many of 
thofe good qualities, which even among ourfelves it requires the 
greateft intimacy and the warmeft mutual confidence and efteem to 
difclofe or difeover in each other. That they have many vices is 
certain. What people are they that have not ? Gaming they deteft ; 
wine they ufe not, or at leaft ufe only a little, and that by ftealth ; 
and as to the plurality of women, it can in them be fcarcely deemed 
a vice, fince their religion allows It. One vice, and one only, of a 
dark dye is laid to their charge; and that has been trumpeted forth 
with the grievous and horrid addition, that though contradictory to 
nature, it was allowed by their religion. This I have reafon to 
believe is one of the many fabrications and artifices of Chriftian 
zealots, to render Mahomedanifin more odious ; for I have been in¬ 
formed from the moft competent and refpeCtable authority, and am 
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therefore perfuaded, that the deteftable crime to which I allude, is 
forbidden both by the Koran and their Municipal Laws; that it is 
openly condemned by all, as with us ; and that, though candour 
muft allow there are many who practife it fby the bye there are 
too many in England who are fuppofed to do the fame), there are 
none hardy or fhamelefs enough not to endeavour to conceal it; 
and, in fhort, that it is apparently as much reprobated there as any 
where; which, at all events, refcues the Laws and Religion of the. 
Country from that ftigma. 

Perhaps there is no part of the world where the flame of pa¬ 
rental affe&ion burns with more ardent and unextinguifhable 
ftrength, or is more faithfully returned by reciprocal tendernefs and 
filial obedience, than Turkey. Educated in the mofl unaffedted 
deference and pious fubmillion to their parents’ will; trained both 
by precept and example to the greateft veneration for the aged, 
and feparated almolt from their infancy from the women, they ac¬ 
quire a modefty to their fuperiors, and a bafhfulnefs and refpedtful 
deportment to the weaker fex, which never ceafe to influence them 
through life. A Turk meeting a woman in the ftreet, turns his 
head from her, as if looking at her were criminal ; and there is no¬ 
thing they deteft fo much, or will more feduloufly fhun, than an 
impudent, audacious woman. To get the better of a Turk there- 
tfore, there is nothing further neceflary, than to let flip a Virago at 
Him, and he inftantly retreats.. 
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Since the arrival of the Turkilh Ambaffador in London, I have 
had frequent occafion to obferve, that the people of his train have 
been already, by the good example of our Britilh Belles and Beaux, 
pretty much eafed of their national modefty, and can look at the 
women with as broad and intrepid a flare, as the greatefl puppy in 
the Metropolis. 

Their habitual tendernefs and deference for the fair fex, while 
it fpeaks much for their manly gallantry, mull be allowed by can¬ 
dour to be carried to an excefs extravagant and irrational. It is the 
greateft difgrace to the chara&er of a Turk to lift his hand to a wo¬ 
man : this is, doubtlefs, right, with Lome limitations; but they 
carry it fo far as to allow no provocation, be it what it may, fuf- 
ficient to juftify ufing force or ftrokes to a woman; the utmofl 
they can do is, to fcold and walk off. The confequence of this is, 
that the women often run into the moft violent excelfes. There 
have been inftances where they have been guilty of the moll furious 
outrages ; where they have violated the laws in a colle&ed body, 
and broke open public llores of corn laid up by the Government: 
the Magi Urates attended, the Janillaries were called, and came run- 
ning to quell the riot but, bebold they were women, who committed 
it.. they knew no way of refilling them, unlefs by iorce j and force 
they could not ufe : fo the ladies were permitted quietly to do their 
work in defiance of Magiftrates, Law, Right, and Reafon. 

Among the variety of errors and moral abfurdities falfely 
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afcribed to the Mahomedan Religion, the exclufion of Women from 
Paradife holds a very conlpicuous place, as a charge equally falfe 
and abfurd ; on the contrary, the Women have their fafts, their ablu¬ 
tions, and the other religious rites deemed by Mahomedans necef- 
£axj to falvation. Notwithstanding, it has been the practice of tra¬ 
vellers to have recourfe to invention, where the cuftoms of the 
country precluded pofitive information ; and to give their accounts 
rather from the fuggeftions of their own prejudiced imaginations, 
than from any fair inferences or conclufions drawn from the fadts 
that came under their obfervation. 


LETTER XXX. 


TL he fubjedt I touched upon in my laft three letters, and 
on which this, and probably fome fucceeding ones, will turn, is at¬ 
tended with circumftances of great delicacy, and may poflibly bear 
the alpedfc of at leaf!: a dubious import, as touching the great point 
of Religion. I will therefore, before I proceed further, explain 
to you (left it fhould require explanation) the whole fcope of my 
meaning. 
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My object throughout the whole of what I have faid refpeding 
the Turks, is to war with prejudice, not to draw comparifons :•—to 
fhew that where the Mahomedans are vicious or enflaved, it is not 
the fault of their Religion or their Laws:—to convince you, the 
Turks are not the only people in the world, who, under all the ex¬ 
ternal forms of fandity and religion, are capable of the moft de- 
teftable crimes, and fometimes utterly bereft of all pretenfions to 
charity—and that, while they have been held up as a perpetual 
fubjed of reproach and accufation, they were committing only juft 
the fame crimes that confidence might have retorted on their ac- 
cufers. If allowance can be at all made for hiftorical mifreprefenta- 
tion, we may perhaps be difpofed to confider that of the ignorant 
Catholic Miflionaries of the early ages, as entitled to fome excufe, 
or at leaft mitigation. The intemperate zeal of thofe times forbade 
the full exercife of the rational faculties; but in this age of illumi¬ 
nation and liberality, he that falflfies from polemical malice fhould 
meet little quarter and lefs belief. And it muft be grievous to all 
men of virtue and religion to refled, that churchmen, difciples of 
the Chriftian Church, which fhould be the fountain of purity and 
truth, have been foremoft in the lift of falfifiers. ^ 

The difficulty of obtaining information of any kind in Turkey, 
is very great; of their Religion chiefly they are extremely tena¬ 
cious j and as to their Women, it is allowed by the beft-informed 
men, who have lived tljere for many years, in departments of life 
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that gave them the beft means of obtaining information Europeans 
can have, that, at beft, but a very imperfect knowledge can be had 
of them. Yet travellers who probably never migrated farther than 
<e from the green bed to the brown,” have given us diffufe accounts 
of their religion ; and adventurers who never were beyond the purlieus 
of Drury, have fcaled Seraglio walls, and carried off the favourites 
of Sultans. 

.The truth is, my dear Frederick, the Turks, like all other 
people, have their fliare of vices, but are by no means countenanced 
in them by their Religion ; and from what I have been able to col¬ 
led:, as well from my own inquiries and obfervations, as from read¬ 
ing the beft: Hiftorians, I am perfuaded that they have not, in the 
whole fcope of Mahomedanifm, one dodrine fo fubverfive of vir¬ 
tue, or fo encouraging to the indulgence of vice, as many that are 
to be found in that curious code, Popery. 

The malice of our intemperate zealots againft Mahomedanifm 
has been of courfe extended to its founder with more than common 
exaggeration and additions. They have reprefented Mahomet to be 
a man of mean origin, poffefling a mind unenlightened by Science 
or Literature, and an underftanding and faculties naturally grofs. 
All thofe fuggeflions are undoubtedly falfe;—he /prung from the 
moft noble of all the Arabian Tribes—the Corailhites: at his time, 
poverty, fo far from being a reproach among them, was a mark of 
every thing that was great and dignified, if fupported with magna- 
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nimity and fortitude; and the two firft Caliphs lived as poor as 
Mahomet himfelf, although they had immenfe revenues, command¬ 
ed vaft armies, and were lords of great provinces. As to his un¬ 
demanding I can only fay, that perhaps he was the very lafl man 
in the world whofe intelle&ual powers Ihould be called in queftion. 
His genius was unbounded, his fpirit enterprifing, his powers of 
addrefs were unequalled, he was allowed to be the greateft orator of 
his time ; and yet, with all thefe qualifications, his underftanding 
was flighted. It is a logical truth, that when people prove too 
much, they prove nothing at all: our Chriftian zealots, in this in- 
ftance, have overlhot the mark, and thereby rendered all their other 
information at leaft doubtful. Perhaps the confummation of all 
policy was Mahomet’s pretending to be an idiot, in order to make 
his great and wonderful effufions appear to be the immediate infpi- 
ration of Heaven—He called himfelf the Idiot Prophet * 

The whole of Mahomedanifm may be reduced fimply to this 
one article of Faith—“ There is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
“ Prophet ;** but upon this they have fuperinduced, from time to 
time, fuch a variety of abfurdities as would require volumes to de- 
fcribe: however, in ftricandour let us refledt, and afk our own 
hearts the queftion, whether fprinkling with holy water, or worflup- 
ing a bit of white wafer as God, can be exceeded, or are Iefs abfurd 
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than the periodical ablutions of the Turks, or their going on a pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca ? 

With regard to the Women-, I have faid before that the bell in¬ 
formation we can obtain is very imperfect; all I have been able to 
collect, you fhall have. They are formed in a ftyle of the moll ex- 
quilite fymmetry, particularly about the chell and bofotn ; they have 
delicate Ikins, regular features, black hair and eyes, and are, above 
all other beings, cleanly and neat in their perfons, bathing twice a 
day regularly, belides on other occalions, and not fuffering even the 
Imallell liair to remain upon their bodies. They are kept in the 
moffc rigorous confinement, and only perfons of ill fame paint. Wo¬ 
men of character are there chafte—nor is their challity to be at¬ 
tributed to reftraint merely, for, from their infancy they are trained 
to difcretion and felf-fubjedion, and the modelly natural to the fex 
is cherilhed from its firll dawnings. When they grow up, they 
are not, like our women here, fubjeded to the contagion of infamous 
gallantry ; neither are the men trained to, nor do they pride them- 
felves, like fome among us, on the arts of fedudion. In fad, that 
pradice makes no part of the accomplilhments of their fine gentle¬ 
men ; nay, it is held by them to be infamous. There are no fuch 
characters to be found in Turkey as your box-lobby loungers—none 
of your up ft art cubs like thofe who daudle the bell part of the day 
through Pall-Mall, St. James’s-ftreet, and Bond-ftreet; who, with¬ 
out birth, wealth, education, or parts, fancy themfelves fine fellows, 
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and powder their nofes in Ladies’ hcad-drefles, whifpering them in 
order to get the reputation of gallantry; who ttrnt like Bantam 
cocks, and aflame a fierce air to conceal their confcious want of fpi- 
rit; and drefied in a fuit of regimentals* bought by Papa, at Mama’s 
requeft, to exhibit fweet Matter Jacky to advantage in the Park—- 
though never to be foiled with gunpowder, or perforated with a ball 
in the natty field of battle !!!—My dear Frederick, I have often 
told you that you {hall make choice of your own profeflion. If you 
fhould choofe any of the learned profefllons, you may fail in it 
without difhonour; for many of the ableft men have failed before : 
but, mark me! avoid the military as you would ruin, unlefs you 
have the requifites ; let not the glitter of a fcarlet coat, or the empty 
name of a foldier, tempt you to be like one of thofe miferable ani¬ 
mals I have deferibed. There may be characters more wicked—I 
know none fo utterly contemptible. 

All extremes are bad ; but the exceedings of virtue, even where 
they run into error, are ftill preferable to vice. However ludicrous 
it may appear, We cannot absolutely defpife or condemn the prudery 
of the Turkilh women, though it runs into fuch extravagance, that, 
when feeding their poultry, they keep carefully veiled if there hap¬ 
pens to he a cock among them, fo faftidioully averfe are they to the 
odious male creature feeing their pretty faces. 

When the circumftances under which the Turkifh women ftand 
are confidered, it mutt appear amazing, that chaftity, from prin¬ 
ciple, 
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ciple, is univerfal among them, as it is confefled to be : the nature 
of man urges him to defire, with greateft ardour, that which is moft 
forbidden ; and women who are much confined, may well be fup- 
pofed to have their paffions inflamed by the exaggerated workings 
of the imagination. Infidelity, however, to the marriage-bed, is 
much lefs frequent among the men there, than among the women 
here; and the tide of fafhion, which in this country gives fuch a 
rapid and irrefifrible circulation to vice and adultery, runs there in 
an oppofite direction; and contrary to our cuftoms, no man is fo 
unfaftiionable in Turkey as he that has interrupted the domeftic 
peace of a family by fedu&ion. 

Among the many virtues which may with ftri£t juftice be 
afcribed to the Turks, hofpitality holds a confpicuous place. It is 
not confined to common civility, it extends to perfonal prote&ion. 
Many deem it abfolutely their duty to rifk their lives in defence of 
their guefts; nor will any motive, however cogent, be allowed to 
juftify the violation of it. Nay, to fuch a fyftem is It carried up, 
that an engagement with a ftranger is accepted as an excuf'e for not 
obeying the fummons of a great man, when no other apology, not 
even that of indifpofition, would be admitted. 

While the Turks abhor and defpife all other religions but their 
own, their Government is by no means intolerant in fpiritual con¬ 
cerns. The exercife of all religions is free, and at Confiantinople 
(we are told) Monks drefs in their habits, and are allowed at funeral 
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proceflions to elevate the Crofs, which is more than the Englifh 
tyranny allowed the Roman Catholics of Ireland to do, till very 
lately : a Turk, however, convicted of apoftacy, could not by any 
means efcape death. Meantime it mufl be obferved, that if they 
keep up a decent femblance of the forms of their religion, no in- 
trufive inquiry is made into their real faith : and though it is one 
of the injunctions of Mahomet to endeavour to convert Unbelievers, 
and they fometimes in obedience to that command folicit the con- 
verfion of Chriftians and others; they never fail to confider any 

it 

renegado, or perfon who becomes a convert, with contempt, if not 
diflike. 

I will conclude this letter with an extract from that moll valu¬ 
able and accurate work, RufleFs Hiftory of Aleppo, which will 
give you a better, becaufe a true, notion of Turkifh morals, than 
you are likely to receive from general opinion. “ Upon the whole,” 
fays he, “ whether it be afcribed to the influence of their political 
t£ Conftitution, or to the ablence of various temptations, which in 
“ Europe often lead to the violation of better laws; there are per- 
“ haps few great cities where many of the private and domeftic vir- 
“ tues are in general more prevalent than at Aleppo.” 


LETTER 


LETTER XXXI. 


The u fc of periodical Hated times of devotion is uni- 
verfally admitted, and the neceffity of adopting them makes a part 
of the Chriffian Code. The Mahomedan Religion, however, ex¬ 
ceeds it far in the rigid attention to, and frequency of, devotion. 
There are no lefs than five Hated times of prayer in every twenty- 
four hours, fixed as indifpenfable, at none of which a true Believer 
fails; and the fervency of their praying exceeds even the frequency. 
I have heard it afferted, that if the houfe was to take fire while 
they are at their devotion, they would not break off; and fo 
rigidly intent do they conceive it their duty to be during the time 
of prayer, that if in the midff of it they were interrupted by a fit 
of fneezing or coughing, they confider all already done as gone for 
nothing, and always begin them again.—And to tell a truth of them, 
if the Chriffians curfe them, they are pretty even with them in 
return, never failing to pray for difeord, enmity, and diffenfion 
among their enemies, as well as health and profperity to them- 

Telves ; and to the efficacy of thofe prayers they fondly attribute all 
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the wars and diflenfions which inceflantly harafs Chriftendom. A 
bell tolls as a public notice of prayer; and when a true Mahomedan 
hears it, let him be where he will, whether at home or abroad, in the * 
highway or in the market, be the place dirty or clean, wet or dry, he 
immediately falls down and worships. 

As lubfidiary to prayer they have their ablutions, in which they 
are full as fcrupuloufly pundhial as in their prayers. One is prepara¬ 
tory to prayer, another after cohabitation with women, a third before 
eating, and another again incidental. Thofe they never negled to 
perform, unlefs fome infuperable ohftacle lies in the way. Charity, 
that moft glorious doctrine of any Religion, is enjoined by the Koran 
under the moft heavy denunciation of heavenly vengeance, in cafe of 
neglect; and by it they are charged to regard no bounds in liberality 
to the poor. Many Mufliilmen in their zeal to difeharge this duty 
have given a fourth, many a third, and fome one half of their property. 
Nay, the inftances are not infrequent of men giving away their all, 
and living afterwards themfelves upon alms. To do ftrid juftice it 
muft be laid, that poverty is no where fo refpe&fully attended to, ho¬ 
noured, or reverenced, as among the Mahomedans; who have a faying 
among them, “ that the fear of want is a mark of the judgment of 
« God.” 

Abftinence is considered as a virtue among them, and very ftridly 
enjoined as a religious duty. The great Fall appointed by the Koran 
continues for the month of Ramedan, during which time they neither 
7 eat. 
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eat, drink, nor eonverfe with their wives, from fun-rife till the liars 
appear, or the lamps are hung out at the Mofques. Any man who 
breaks it is punifhed with death ; but the worft of it is, that they will 
not allow even travellers, the fick or the wounded, to plead a right to 
exemption: fome of the Turks, however, and all the Chriftians, have 
hit upon expedients to pafs the month without much mortification; 
that is, fleeping in bed all day, and fitting up and caroufing all night, 
to evade the reftraint. 

- ' \k * ' * ’ 

The laft and greateft ordinance of their religion is the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which when once accomplifhed is fuppofed to be a diredl 
paflport to Heaven; and there are few of them who do not at one 
time or other of their lives take that painful and hazardous journey. 
As this is a very interefting journey, however, to travel in the clofet, 
as it includes the defeription of a caravan, and ferves to fhew to what 
extremities enthiifiafm can influence men, I will give you a defeription 
of it as handed to me by a very accurate and ingenious perfon, on 
whofe precife veracity I can rely; lirfi: making fome remarks upon 
the preceding part of this letter. 

You will obferve from what I have already faid, that, excepting*., 
the mere points of religious faith, the moral ordinances of Maho- 
medanifrn comprehend moft of thofe parts of the Chriftian religion, 

i- -** 

on the pra&ice of which the reputation, of piety is founded; and that 
for flxi<£t obedience to thole ordinances the Mahomedans are more re¬ 
markable than we are. Adultery is not frequent among them ; wine 
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is feldom or never ufed; theft is little known; fo is murder. Then 
in the pradical parts of devotion, there are in the firft place prayers; 
fecondly, abftinence or falling; thirdly, charity. Thofe are all Chriftian 
dodrines, more zealoufly obferved by them than by us. Their ab¬ 
lutions are at leaft no injury to the caufe of morality or piety; but 
rather, being done as a religious exercife, ferve to keep up the feries 
of intercourfe which.Ihould fubfift between the Creature and his Cre¬ 
ator : befides, I cannot help thinking with our inimitable poet Thom- 
fon, that 

-from tie body’s parity, the mind 

Receives a feeret fympathetic aid. Seasons— Summer. 

And as to the pilgrimage to Mecca, however irrational it may appear 
to us, it is at leaft recommended by fincerity and zeal, and is doubtlefs 
in the eye of an all-feeing Providence meritorious. He, we are to 
fuppofe, will judge not by the value of the ad but the purity of the 
motive; and will accept it as the offering of a frail, blind' mortal, 
bending in obedience to that which he conceives to be the will* of' 
Ideaven. Befides, for the life of me I cannot fee why a pilgrimage 
to Mecca is at all more culpable than a pilgrimage to Jerufalem; not 
to mention the thoufand other holy places to which well-meaning 
Chriftians go, for their foul s fake, at imminent hazard of their lives, 
and certain mortification and hardfhip to their bodies. 

Banifh then, my Freberick ! banilhfrom your heart all illiberal* 

and 
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and uncharitable prejudices, if any have yet found their way to it. 
Revere and cling to your Religion as the heft and moft conducive to 
eternal and temporal happinefs ; and the more good becaufe it enjoins 
us to be charitable even to the Jews as well as to the Gentiles: but 
never think that you advance the caufe of that Religion, or do fervice 
to your Gob, by waging war againft your fellow-creatures for opi¬ 
nions they can no more help entertaining than you can help having 
yours, or by denouncing againft them that eternal fentence which 
refts with the Almighty alone to judge of or to pronounce. 

To a benevolent mind the animofities of mankind prefent a moft 
afflicting picture; and the frivolous pretexts upon which thofe ani- 
mofities are grounded render it only the more horrible. One would 
think that the fubftantial traffic of life, and tha ftruggle of mankind 
for the fuperfluities of it, of themfelves afforded ample materials for 
fcuffle, without reforting to the ffladows of fpeculation for contention. 
Yet experience has ffiewn us that opinion is a much more copious 
fource of animofity and warfare j and that for one man who has been 
curfed, murdered, or deftroyed by his fellow-creatures in a conteft 
for property, there are a thoufand who have fallen iacrifices to the 
vengeance of hoftile opinion : 

Tce.pa<rtr£t T3£ aiGg&Mrs? GV roe. ir gay para, aJiJ.se. roe, irioe rm vpoypterw SoyfAoora. 

Were it poffible that I could obtain from the bounty of Heaven a 
grant of the firft wifh of my heart, that wiffl, Ihould be to fee all 

mankind 
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mankind in harmony anti mutual good will, ranging without dif- 
tintdion under the one great name of Man and Brother. As thofe 
who foment the difun ion between them are the mod pernicious 
monfters of fociety, fo he who endeavours to bring them one ftep* 
nearer to a general accommodation of fentiment, who drives to incul¬ 
cate the principles of mutual toleration, and encourage the growth of 
reciprocal affedtion between men as fellow beings, may be judly ranked 
among the bed friends of mankind, and the mod faithful fervants of 
Him who gave being to all. 

Among the grofs mifreprefentations of which I complain, and 
which for the fake of mankind I lament, is that general falfehood, the 
infidelity of the Turkifli women. The refpe&able author whom I 
have before taken the freedom of quoting, I mean Dr. Ruflel, de¬ 
clares that in twenty years reddence at Aleppo, he did not remember 
a public indance of adultery ; and that in the private walks of fcandal 
thofe he heard of were among the lowed clafs, and did not in number 
exceed a dozen. “ In refpedt to the Franks (continues he) the under¬ 
taking is attended not only with Inch rifk to the individual, but 
u may in its confequences fo ferioufly involve the whole fettlement, 
that it is either never attempted, or is concealed with a fecrecy un¬ 
exampled in other matters. I have reafon to believe that European 
tiavelleis have fometimes had a Greek courtefan impofed on them 
iOi a Sultana; and alter having been heartily frightened, have been 
induced to pay fmartly, in order to preierve a fecret which the day 
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“ after tvas known t6 half the flfterhood in town.” He remarks, 

f 

however, that at Conftantinople the ftate of gallantry is different. 

On the fubjed of the Turkifh moral charader, I have endeavoured 
to be as concife as juftice would allow me to be ; and yet I find that I 
have gone to forne length. I cannot however difmifs it without giv¬ 
ing you a trait to which the moft obftinate polemical prejudice, and 
the moft inveterate hatred, muft in fpite of them pay the tribute of 
applaufe. Their treatment to their (laves is beyond all example among 
us humane, tender, and generous, and fuch as may well bring a blufli 
in the faces of Chriftian dealers in human flefh. When young (laves, 
male or female, are bought by a Turk, they feem to be introduced into 
the family rather in the condition of an adopted child ; they receive 
the fame education, perform nearly the fame offices, and are bound 
to no greater marks of refped than their mafter’s own children—and 
in fad feel none of the galling circumftances of a ftate of fervility; 
the very word treatment they ever receive is tO'be put on a footing 
with the menial domeftics, or ordered to the fame duty as a valet or 
a page. It often happens, on the other hand, that they are married 
into the family, and very frequently are promoted to high offices in 
the State. If they adopt the Religion of their matters, it is always 
fpontaueoufly; and even to (laves taken in war, no compitlfion is 

ufed to make them change their Faith. 

The following is the heft defcription I am able to give you of an 

Eaftern Caravan. It exadly coincides wirh my own obfervations, and 

with 
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with the various accounts I have had from others* I owe it, as well 
as the account of the proceedings of the pilgrims at Mecca, to the kind 
offices of a friend, who took the pains to procure them for me. 


DESCRIPTION of a CARAVAN. 

Inclofed in the preceding Letter » 

A CARAVAN, which is fo often mentioned in the hiftory and 
defcription of the Eaft, and in all the tales and ftories of thofe coun¬ 
tries, is an aflemblage of travellers, partly pilgrims, partly merchants, 
who colled together in order to confolidate a fufficient force to pra¬ 
ted them, in travelling through the hideous wilds and burning deferts 
over which they are conftrained to pafs for commercial and other pur- 
pofes; thofe wilds being infefted with Arabs, who make a profelTion 
of pillage, and rob in moft formidable bodies, fome almoft as large as 
fmall armies. As the colledion of fuch a number requires time, and 
the embodying of them is a ferious concern, it is concerted with great 
care and preparation, and is never attempted without the permiffion of 
the Prince in whofe dominions it is to be formed, and of thofe alfo 
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through whole dominions it is to pafs, exprefled in writing. The 
exad number of men and carriages, mules, horfes, and other beads of 
burthen, are fpecified in thelicenfe ; and the merchants to whom the 
caravan belongs, regulate and direct every thing appertaining to its 
government and police during the journey, and appoint the various 
officers necelfary for conducing it. 

Each caravan has four principal officers: the firft, the Caravanba- 
chi, or head of the caravan; the fecond, the Captain of the march; the 
third, the Captain of the hop or reft; and the fourth, the Captain of 
the diftribution. The firft has the uncontroulable authority and com¬ 
mand over all the others, and gives them his orders: the fecond is ab- 
folute during the march ; but his authority immediately ceafes on the 
flopping or encamping of the caravan, when the third afiumes his Ihare 
of the authority, and exerts it during the time of its remaining at reft : 
and the fourth orders the dilpofition of every part of the caravan, in 
cafe of an attack or battle. This Iaft officer has alfo during the march 
the infpe&ion and direction of the diftribution of provifions, which is 
conduced under his management by feveral inferior officers, who are 
obliged to give fecurity to the mailer of the caravan; each of them 
having the care of a certain number of men, elephants, dromedaries, 
camels, &c. which they undertake to conduit and furnilh with 
provifions at their own rifque, according to an agreement ftipulated 
between them. 

A fifth, officer of the caravan is the pay-mafter or treafurer, who 
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lias under him a great many clerks and interpreters, appointed to keep 
accurate journals of all the material incidents that occur upon the 
journey. And it is by thefe journals, figned by the fuperior officers, 
that the owners of the caravan judge whether they have been well or 
ill ferved or conduced. 

Another kind of officers are the Mathematicians, without whom 
no caravan will prefume to fet out. There are commonly three of 
them attached to a caravan of large fize; and they perform the offices 
both of quarter-mafters and aides-de-camp Reading the troops when the 
caravan is attacked, and affigning the quarters where the caravan is 
appointed to encamp. 

There are no lefs than five diftin£fc forts of caravans: firft, the 
heavy caravans, which are compofed of elephants, dromedaries, ca¬ 
mels, and horfes ; fecondly, the light caravans, which have but few 
elephants; thirdly, the common caravans, where there are none of 
thofe animals; fourthly, the horfe caravans, where there are neither 
dromedaries nor camels; and laftly, fea caravans, confifting of veffels; 
from whence you will obferve that the word caravan is not confined 
to the land, but extends to the water alfo. 

The proportion obferved in the heavy caravan is as follows: 
W hen there are five hundred elephants, they add a thoufand drome¬ 
daries and two thoufand horfes at the leafl; and then the efcort is 
compofed of four thoufand men on horfeback. Two men are required 
lor leading one elephant, five for three dromedaries, and feven for 
.5 eleven 
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eleven camels. This multitude of fervants, together with the officers 
and paffengers, whofe number is uncertain, ferve to fupport the elcort 
in cafe of a fight, and render the caravan more formidable and fecure. 
The paffengers are not abfolutely obliged to fight; but according to the 
laws and ufages of the caravans, if they refufe to do fo, they are not 
entitled to any provifions whatever from the caravan, even though 
they fhould agree to pay an extravagant price for them. 

Every elephant is mounted by what they call a Nick ; that is to 
fay, a young lad of nine or ten years old, brought up to the bufinefs, 
who drives the elephant, and pricks it with a pointed iron to animate 
it in the fight: the fame lad alfo loads the fire-arms of the two foldiers 
who mount the elephant with him. 

The day of the caravan fetting out being once fixed, is never 
altered or poftponed; fo that no difappointment can poffibly enfue to 
any one. 

One would fuppofe that fo enormous and powerful a body, fo well 
armed, might be certain of moving forward without fear of being 
robbed ; but as moft of the Arabian Princes have no other means to 
fubfift but by their robberies, they keep fpies in all parts, who give 
them notice when the caravans fet out, which they way-lay; and 
fometimes attack with fuperior force, overpower them, plunder them 
of all their treafure, and make flaves of the whole convoy—foreigners 
excepted, to whom they generally fhew more mercy. If they are 
repulfed, they generally come to foine agreement; the conditions of 
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which are pretty well obferved, efpecially if the affailants are native 
Arabians. The carrying on of robberies with fuch armies may ap¬ 
pear aftoniftiing ; but when the temptation is confidered, and when 
it is known that one caravan only is fometimes enough to enrich 
thofe princes, much of our furprife vanifhes. 

They are obliged to ufe great precautions to prevent the caravan 
from introducing that dreadful diftemper, the plague, into the places 
through which they pafs, or from being themfelves infected with it. 
When therefore they arrive near a town, the inhabitants of the town 
and the people of the caravan hold a folemn conference concern¬ 
ing the ftate of their health, and very fmcerely communicate to each 
other the ftate of the cafe, candidly informing each other whether 
there be danger on either fide.-—When there is reafon to fufpe<T any 
contagious diftemper, they amicably agree that no communication 
whatever fhall take place between them ; and if the caravan Hands 
in need of provifions, they are conveyed to them with the utmoft 
caution over the walls of the town. 

The fatigues, hardfhips, and hazards, attending thofe caravans, 
are fo great, that they certainly would never be undertaken, if the 
amazing profits did not in fome meafure counterbalance them.—The 
merchant who travels in them muft be content with fuch provifions 
as he can get, muft part with all his delicacies, and give up all hope 
of eafe; he muft fubmit to the frightful confufion of languages and 
nations; the fatigues of long marches over fands, and under a cli¬ 
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mate almoft fufficiently hot to reduce him to a cinder: he muft 
fubmit cheerfully to exorbitant duties fraudulently levied, and auda¬ 
cious robberies and fubtle tricks pra&ifed by the herd of vagabonds 
who follow the caravans—for preventing which, the merchants have 
a variety of well contrived locks, that can only be opened by thofe 
who know the knack of them. 

But in fame tracks of caravans there are dangers, and horrible 
ones, again ft which no human forefight or power can provide, and 
beneath which whole caravans fink, and are never after heard of. 

\ i * 

The Egyptian caravans are particularly fubjedt to hazards in the 
horrid tracks they are neceffarily obliged to take through fandy de- 
ferts, where, for boundlefs extents, nature has denied one fmgle 
circum fiance of favour; where a blade of grafs never grew, nor a 
drop of water ever x*an; where the fcorching fire of the fun has 
banifhed the kindly influence of the other elements ; where, for 
feveral days journey, no objetft meets the eye to guide the parched 
traveller in his way; and where the cafual track of one caravan is 
clofed by the. moving fands, before another can come to take ad¬ 
vantage of it. In thofe vaft plains of burning fands, if the guide 
fhould happen to lofe his way, the provifion of water, fo neceffary 
to carry them to the place where they are to find more, mu ft infal¬ 
libly fail them : in fuch a cafe the mules and horfes die with fatigue 
and thirft; and even the camels, notwithftanding their extraordinary 
power to fubfift without water, foon perifh in the fame manner, to¬ 
gether 
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gether with the people of the caravan, wandering in thofe frightful 
deferts. 

But more dreadful ftilli and ftill more inevitable, is the danger 
when a fouth wind happens to rife in thofe fandy deferts. The 
leaft mifchief it occafions is, to dry up the leathern bags which con¬ 
tain the provifion of water for the journey. This wind, to which 
the Arabs give the epithet of poifoned, often flifles in a moment 
thofe who have the misfortune to meet it; to prevent which, they 
are obliged to throw tliemfelves immediately on the ground, putting 
their faces clofe to the burning fands which furround them on all 
Tides, and covering their mouths with fome linen cloth, left by 
breathing they fhould fwallow inftantaneous death, which this wind 
carries with it wherever it extends.—Befides which, whole caravans 
are often buried under moving hills of burning fand, raifed by the 
agitation of the winds. 

All thofe horrors and dangers are fo exquifitely deleribed by our 
charming bard Thomson, that I cannot refrain from tranfcribing the 
padage, as bringing them more immediately home to the underftanding 
and the heart, than volumes of common defcription could do. 

*-■- Breathed hot 

from all the boundlefs furnace of the Iky, 

And the wide glittering wafle of burning fand, 

A fulocating wind the pilgrim fmites 
With inftant death. Patient of thirft and toil, 

Son of the Defert! even the camel feels. 


Shot 
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Shot through his withered heart, the fiery blaft. 

Or from the black-red ether burfting broad 
Sallies the fuddcn whirlwind. Straight the fands, 

Commov’d around, In gathering eddies play ; 

Nearer and nearer dill they darkening come j 
Till, with the general all-involving ftorm 
Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arife j 
And by their noon-day fount dejected thrown. 

Or funk at night in fad difaftrous lleep 
Beneath defcending hills, the caravan 

y if 

Is buried deep. In Cairo’s crowded flreets 
Th’ impatient Merchant wondering waits in vain. 

And Mecca faddens at the long delay* 

Yet, notwithftanding all thofe horrible circumftances of terror and 
danger—trade, and the defire of gain, on the one hand, induce mul¬ 
titudes of people to run the hazard : 

Impiger extremos currit Mercator ad Indos, 

Per mare pauperiem fugiens, per faxa, per ignes. 

Horace. 

And on the other hand, enthufiafm and religious zeal fend thoufandfr 
to tempt their fate, and take a paffage to Heaven through thofe 
horrid regions. Thus we fee in what various ways delufion operates. 
—The Merchant might find a livelihood, and the Bigot his way to 
divine favour, juft as well by flaying within the confines of their 
own native home. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CEREMONIES OBSERVED BY PILGRIMS 

ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT MECCA. 

j , 

The caravans are generally fo ordered as to arrive at Mecca 
about forty days after the Fall of Ramedan, and immediately pre¬ 
vious to the Corban, or Great Sacrifice. Five or fix days before that 
Feftival, the three great caravans, viz. that from Europe, that from 
Afia Minor, and that from Arabia, unite ; and all, confifting of 
about two hundred thoufand men, and three hundred thoufand 
beafts of burthen, encamp at fome miles from Mecca. The pil¬ 
grims form themfelves into fmall detachments, and enter the town 
to arrange the ceremonies preparatory to the Great Sacrifice. They 
are led through a ftreet of continual afcent, till they arrive at a gate 
on an eminence, called the Gate of Health. From thence they fee 
the great Mofque which inclofes the Houfe of Abraham. They fa- 
lute it with the moll profound refpedi and devotion, repeating twice, 
“ Salam Alek Irufoul Allah!” that is to fay, ct Peace be with the 
£ " Ambaffador of God !” Thence, at fome diftance, they mount 
live fteps to a large platform faced with fione, where they offer up 
tiieir prayers; they then defcend on the other fide of it, and advance 
towards two arches, of the fame kind of dimenfions, but at fome 
diftance from each other, through which they pals with great filence 
and devotion. This ceremony mu ft be performed feven times. 
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trom hence proceeding to the great Mofque which inclofes the 
Houfe of Abraham, they enter the Mofque, and -walk (even times 
round the little building contained within it, faying, <c This is the 
u Houfe of God, and of his fervant Abraham.” Then killing 
with great veneration a black ftone, faid to have defcended white 
from Heaven, they go to the famous Well called Zun Zun, which 
the Angel (hewed to Hagar when fhe was diftrefled in the defert, 
and could find no water for her Ion Iftimael, and which the Arabs call 
Zem Zem. Into this Well they plunge with all their clothes, re¬ 
peating “ Toba Alla, Toba Alla !” that is to fay, “ Forgivenefs, God ! 
Forgivenefs, God !” They then drink a draught ot that foetid, turbid 
water, and depart. 

The duty of bathing and drinking they are obliged to pafs 
through once; but thofe who would gain Paradil'e betore the others, 
muft repeat it once a day during the ftay of the Caravan at Mecca. 

At fifteen miles from the town of Mecca there is a hill called 
“ Ghiabal Arafata,” or “ the Mount of Forgivenefs.” It is about 
two miles in circumference—a moft delicious lpot. On it Adam 
and Eve met, after the Lord had, for their tranfgreffions, feparated 
them forty years. Here they cohabited and lived in excefs of hap- 
pinefs, having built a houfe on it, called “ Beith Adam,” that is to 
fay, “ the Houfe of Adam.” On the eve of the day of Sacrifice, 
the three caravans, ranged in a triangular form, furround this 

mountain - during the whole night the people rejoice, clamour and 
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riot—firing off cannon, mufkets, piftols, and fire-works, with an 
incefTant found of drums and trumpets. As foon as day breaks, a 
profound filence fucceeds—they flay their fheep and offer up their 
facrifice on the mountain with every demonftration of the mo ft pro¬ 
found devotion. 

On a fudden a Scheik (or Head of a Temple), a kind of Prelate, 
rufhes from amidft them, mounted on a camel —he afcends five 
fleps, rendered practicable for the purpofe, and in a fludied fermon 
preaches thus to the people : 

“ Return praife and thanks for the infinite and immenfe benefits 
“ granted by God to Mahomedans, through the mediation of his 
ct mod beloved friend and prophet, Mahomet: for that he has de- 
“ livered them from the flavery and bondage of fin and idolatry, in 
“ which they were plunged; has given them the Houfe of Abra- 
“ ham, from whence they can be heard, and their petitions granted; 
“ alfo the Mountain of forgivenefs, by which they can implore Him, 
M and obtain a pardon and remifiion of all their fins. 

“ For that the bleffed, pious, and merciful God, giver of all 
u good gifts, commanded his fecretary, Abraham, to build liimfelf 
a a houfe at Mecca, whence his defcendants might pray to the AN 
“ mighty, and their defires be fulfilled. 

u Gn this command all the mountains in the world ran, as it 
a were, each ambitious to affift the Secretary of the Lord, and to 
“ furnifh a ftone towards ereCting the holy houfe; all, except this 

tc 
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** poor little Mountain, which, through mere indigence, could not 
contribute a hone. It continued therefore thirty years grievoufly 
M afHided: at length the Eternal God obferved its anguilli, and, 
“ moved with pity at its long fullering, broke forth, faying, I- can 
u forbear no longer, my child ! your bitter lamentations have reached 
<c my ears; and I now declare, that all thofe who go to vifit the 
“ houfe of my friend Abraham fhall not be abfolved of their fms, 
“ if they do not firft reverence you, and celebrate on you the holy 
“ Sacrifice, which I have enjoined my people through the mouth 
M of my prophet Mahomet! Love God ! Pray! Give Alms !** 
After this fermon the people falute the Mountain, and depart. 


LETTER XXXII. 


In my laft letters I endeavoured to give you an ac¬ 
count of the Turkifh Government, Laws, and Conftitution in ge¬ 
neral, fo far as I was able to colled information on the fubjed. I 
will now proceed to a defcription of thofe particular parts of that 
vaft Empire through which I had accafion to travel. 

During my flay at Aleppo, I experienced much politenefs and 
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hofpitaliry from the European gentry refident there, and particularly 

from Mr.-, at whofe houfe I entirely refided; and as the 

Pranks live on a very good footing with each other, the time paffed 
fo agreeably, that were it not for “ that within,” I fhould have been 
happy enough—We rode out occafionally, fometimes hunting, fome- 
times merely for the ride fake. Sometimes with an intelligent na¬ 
tive whom I got to walk with me, or with fome of the Franks, I 
walked about the town, in order to amufe away the time and fee 
what was going forward, notwithflanding the cry of “ Frangi Cucu’” 
or “ Cuckold Frank !” which frequently followed us for the length of 
a ftreet. Sometimes we went of evenings to fome of the outlets, where 
preparation was made for our reception by fervants, previoufly dis¬ 
patched. for the purpofe, and there regaled with coffee, wine, fruits, &c. 

The firft day we went on a party of the laft mentioned kind, 
Mrs.- did us the honour to accompany us: the place ap¬ 

pointed was in a range of beautiful rural gardens that lie along the 
fide of a river; where the well cultivated earth teeming with a vaft 
abundance of the beft efculent plants, flowers, flowering flirubs and 
fruit-trees, afforded a mo ft delicious regale to the fenfes ; and the 
plane, the willow, the afh, the pomegranate, and a variety of other 
trees, cluftered together in almoft impervious thickets, yielded a 
delightful fhady retreat from the piercing rays of the Sun. It was 
on this occaflon that I got the firft fpecimen of Turkifh illiberality, 
which, as I was entirely unprepared for it, confounded me, and nearly 
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deprived me of temper and of prudence. As we walked along, I. 

obierved feveral Turks addrefling themfelves to Mrs. -- and 

me, who walked arm in arm, and fpeaking w T ith a loudnefs of voice, 
contortion of countenance, and violence of gefticulation, attended 
with a clapping of hands, which, though I did not underftand 
their language, I could plainly perceive carried the appearance of 

menace or infult. I was at a lofs what to think of it: Mrs.- 

blufhed, and feemed much hurt: Mr.-. and the other gen¬ 

tlemen were filent, and betrayed not the lead mark of emotion or 

refentment. At length, when we got from them, I alked wdiat it 

/ 

meant ? and was- told, that it was all aimed at Mrs. -, or at 

leaft occafioned by herthat* bigoted to the cuftoms of their own 
country, and utterly ignorant of thofe of any other, they were af¬ 
fected with, great indignation, at her drefs, occafional derangement 
of her veil, and, above all, at the fhamelefs and unpardonably. 
wicked circumftance of a_ woman walking fo openly, and familiar!y- 
in the company of men. Talking of this affair- afterwards with .Mr. 

-, the-lady’s hufband; he affured me, that there was not an 

opprobrious and infamous epithet which the vulgar ingenuity of the 
brighteft quean in Billingfgate couldv think of, that they had not 
huddled upon us. I was beyond meafure aftomfhed at the cool- 
nefs with which he bore it, and faid, that if I had underftood what 
they had faid, I ihould inoft certainly have been unable to reftrain 
myfelf, and would have knocked one of them down as an example 
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to the reft. Had you done fo, returned he, you would certainly 
have repented it: for, if you efcaped being ftoned, or put to death 
upon the fpot, the legal punifhinent for an infidel ftriking a true 
believer, you could not efcape; and probably we, and all the Franks 
in the city, would fuffer for it: it would at all events caufe a dread¬ 
ful convulfi.on in the place, and you would yourfelf fall a facrifice 
to it. 

Not long fince I was converfing on this fubjeft vrith a gentle¬ 
man of my acquaintance, and mentioned it with fome afpcrity, as 
arifing from a fpirit of bigotry peculiar to Mahomedans.—“ My 
“ good Sir” faid he, “ let me undeceive you! the very fame would 
“ be done in moft parts of Spain. I was one day,” continued he, 
“ walking in a to wo in Spain, in company with the wife of a gen- 
<£ tleman who refided there, who were both well known, and bore 
u the moft unexceptionable chara&er. Seeing me however walking 
“ with her, the populace, as we pafled, held up two fingers fignifi- 
“ candy, and cried to her. What a cuckold is your hufband ! and 
“ concluded with ‘ Todas las Inglefas fon putas,’ or, ‘ All Englifh 
women are s. He added, a that he was even in Cadiz, where 
“ commercial intercourle renders them rather more liberal than in 
“ otlier P arts that country, frequently accofted by little children 
“ themfelves, with £ Crees in Dios V Do you believe in God ? and 
“ fometimes forming a crofs with the thumb of the right hand and 
“ the forefinger, ‘ Crees en efte ? Crees en efte ? No ! No i Ah Ju- 

u dio ! 
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“ dlo ! Moro ! Barbaro ! Bruto! Proteftante ! Puerco I Voia al Ios 
“ Infernos! V In Englifh—Do you believe in this? Do you be- 
<c lieve in this ? No ! No ! Ah Jew ! Moor J Barbarian ! Proteftant! 
“ Hog ! Go to Hell! !” 

So much for human beneficence and charity, under the foflering 
aulpices of religion ! 

The houfe of Mr.--, where I was fo hofpitably lodged, 

was a magnificent edifice, built in all the fullnefs of Eaflern gran* 
deur and luxury, and furnifhed with all the fplendour and flate of 
Turkey, united with the tafte and opulence of Great Britain. It was 
indeed a houfe in which voluptuoufnefs itfelf might fit down with 
fatisfadfion—-The moft unaffedted hofpitality and generous benevo¬ 
lence invited and fpread the board, and politenefs and affability pre- 
fided overall. Never fhall I forget it—never fhall I think of it 
without gratitude and efteem. 

A gentleman of the opulence and confeqtience of Mr. - - , 

with a houfe fuch as I have defcribed, and a difpofition to focial en¬ 
joyment, was not, you will conclude, without a refort of company* 
and friends j in truth, he had friends even among the better fort of 
Turks. Parties of pleafure had no intermiffion while I was there;; 
and as the ladies of Europe or of European extradtion in that coun¬ 
try are highly accomplifhed, fpeak many languages, are indefatiga- - 
ble in their efforts to pleafe, and receive flrangers from Europe with 
a joy and fatisfadtion not to be defcribed, Aleppo would have been 
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to me an Elylium, if the pleafures of the place did not from the 
beginning fuffer diminution from my own painful fenfations, which 
were aggravated at laft by an incident that arofe from my inter- 
courfe there — of which more hereafter. 

While I remained at Aleppo, I walked, as I before told you, 
frequently about the ftreets; and I think I never was witnefs to fo 
many broils in all my life put together, as I was in my wanderings 
there—Not a time I went out that I did not obferve one, two, three, 
and fometimes half a dozen or more. They have nothing terrible 
in them however, and, were it not extremely difgufting to fee men 
fcold, would be very entertaining; for I will venture to fay that 
a ilreet battle “ a la Turque” is one of the moll ludicrous exhi¬ 
bitions in the world. The parties approach to each other, and re¬ 
treat mutually, as the adtion of the one gives hopes to the other of 
vidtory, lifting their hands, and flourifhing them in the air, as if 
ready to ftrike every moment, grinning and gnafhing their teeth, 
while their beard and whilkers befprent with the fpume of their 
mouths, and wagging with the quick; motion of their lips and 
ghaftly contortions of their jaws, prefent the moil ridiculous fpec- 
tacle imaginable. They reminded me at the time of a verfe in an 
old Englifh Ballad :— 

f Tis merry in the hall, 

When beards wag all. 

Nothing, in fadfc, can exceed the extravagance of their geilure: 

the 
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the vehement loudnels of their voice, or the whimfical diftortions 
of their countenances, in which are difplayed fometimes the quickeft 
viciffitudes of fear and fury, and fometimes the moll laughable 
combination of both. All this time, however, not a fingle blow is 
a&ually ftruck; but they compenfate for the want of bodily prowefs 
by the exercife of the tongue, denouncing vengeance againft each 
other, threatening inftant demolition, lavifhing every bitter reproach, 
every filthy epithet, and every horrible imprecation that they can 
think of, and both boafting occafionally of their patience and forbear¬ 
ance, which fortunately enabled them to refrain from annihilating 
their adverfary. At laft the fray gradually decays : exhaufted with 
fatigue, and half choaked with dull and vociferation, they retreat 
gradually backwards to their own doors; where fumming up all their 
malignity into a moil horrid execration, they part for the time, and 
retire to vaunt in empty threat, and growl away their rage, in the 
recedes of their Haram. 

Yet thofe people are found terrible in battle by the Chriftian troops 
that have from time to time been oppofed to them : here, if proof 
be wanting of the effects of Religion on the human mind, is an in¬ 
controvertible one of its powerful operations. Under the influence 
of their faith, which tells them that they go to Paradife inflantly if 

7 

killed in battle with Infidels, they perform prodigies of valour fight¬ 
ing againft Chriftians; while, forbidden by that faith to imbrue their 
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hands in the blood of a true believer, their paffions have been gradu- 
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ally brought under the dominion of their religion, till that which at 
firft was faith at laft becomes habit, and the appropriate energy and 
courage of the man has funk into the degrading and emafculant 
efforts of the woman. 

The practice of fighting, or perfonal conflicts between individuals 
of the fame fociety, feems to have been condemned by the univerfal 
confent of all religions. The Gentoos, as well as all the other fedts 
of the various parts of the Eaft through which I have travelled, give 
vent to their paffion in nearly the fame manner as the Turks. The 
Chriftians too are moil flridtly forbidden to flrike one another by the 
great Author of their faith : but it is their good fortune, that they 

4 

not only have the beft religion in the world for their guidance, but 
that they are the only people in the world who claim exemption 
from the penalties of that religion, and think themfelves wronged 
and their perfonal rights infringed, if they are refufed the privilege 
of breaking through its rules whenever thofe rules are at variance 
with their convenience. 

Be it your care, my dear child ! to fortify your mind with the 
fpirit of true religion and found morality, and let your practice in 
life be ever guided by their precepts. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


The avidity with which human creatures fearch for fome- 
thing to recreate the mind and keep it in exercife, is of itfelf a con¬ 
vincing proof of the natural a&ivity of our intelle&ual faculties, and 
fhews that, like the different parts of the body, they were given by- 
Providence to be called into effort and improved by pra&ice. As 
they who by the favours of opulence are exempted from the neceffity 
of actual bodily labour, are obliged to have recourfe to artificial 
labour called exercife ; fo they who have the misfortune to be pre¬ 
cluded from the employment of the mind by bufinefs, are obliged to 
feek mental exercife in a variety of expedients, fome of which are 
criminal, fome foolifh, and fome good for nothing or indifferent. 
Cards, dice, and games of chance are (according to the extent to 
which they are carried; of the two former—tale and novel-reading 
of the two latter. Thofe however ferve to occupy the vacant hours 
of all the idle and unemployed. And when letters deny their 
friendly aid, we find among ourfelves the deficiency fupplied from 
the lefs ample refources of the memory ; and fiory-telling, love tales, 
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fairy tales, and goblin and ghoft adventures, are recited round the 
villager’s fire or the kitchen hearth in as great numbers, with as much 
ingenuity, and to as great effect, as they are to be found written in 
the innumerable volumes on the fhelves of our circulating libraries. 

In Turkey, where the art of printing has not yet been known, 
where the circulation of literary productions is chained down within 
the narrow compafs of manufcript, and where therefore the efforts of 
genius are repreffed by difcouragement, the bufinefs of ftory-telling 
makes in itfeif a profeilion, wdiich, as it is acquired by ftudy andpro- 
fecuted with art, is followed with confiderable profit. 

i 

One day a friend (a French gentleman) who efcorted me through 
the town, called to draw me out with him for a walk; he faid he 
wiihed to the w me fome of the caravanferas, obferving that he thought 
I fhould be entertained with a view of them. I agreed to go ; and he 
brought me to two, which, after he had fhewn to me and explained 
their principle, police, and etiquette, I could not help admiring and 
approving. To both thefe were attached eating-houfes and coffee- 
houfes, and every appendage that could render them convenient and 
comfortable. As we were about leaving the laft, I obferved my 
friend flop and liffen attentively. “ Come hither,” faid he, after a 
minute s paufe — u come into this coffee-houfe, here is fomething 
going forward that may amufe you.” 

We accordingly entered the coffee-houfe, where we faw a num¬ 
ber oi people, fome feated in the Turkifh fafhion, fome on low 
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ftools, and fome Handing; and in the middle a man walking to and 
fro, fpeaking in an audible voice, fometimes flowly, foinetimes 
with rapidity, varying his tones occaiicnaily with all the inflexions 
of a correfponding fenfe. I could not underftand him, but he feerned 
to me to fpeak with £t good emphafis and good difcretionhis aftkm 
was eafy to him, though expreffive and emphatical ; and his coun¬ 
tenance exhibited ftrong marks of eloquent expreuion. I could not 
help flaring with aftonifhment at a fcene fo new to me, and felt 
great approbation of the tones and manner of this extraordinary 
orator, though I could not underhand a fingle word he faid. He 
was lifiened to by all with great attention, and the Turks (albeit not 
ufed to the laughing mood) frequently betrayed ftrong fymptcms 
of rifibility: but in the height and torrent of his fpeech he broke 
fuddenly off, fcampered out of the door and difappeared. I fet it 
down that he was a maniac or lunatic of an ingenious kind, and was 
for going away. “ Stay,” fays my friend, “reft where you are for a 
few minutes, let us hear further.” 

The orator had fcarcely been gone three minutes when the room 
was filled with the buzz of converfation, a word of which I could 
not underftand, but which my guide liftened to very attentively. 
At length the buzz began to grow loud, and foon increafed into 
clamour ; when a fcene enfued of fo very ludicrous a kind as 
forced me to cram my handkerchief into my mouth to fupprefs a 
laugh, or at leaft fo to ftifle it as to avoid obfervation. In fhort, 
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Xhey were difputktg violently, and the beards were, as I once before 
mentioned to you, all wagging, I became more convulfed with 
mirth ; and my friend feeing that I was likely to give offence, took 
me under the arm and hurried me out of the coffee-houfe; we 
ten red into a porch in the caravanfera, where I gave vent to my fup- 
.prefled laughter till my fides were fore and my eyes ran tears. 

“ la th e name of God, my friend !” faid I, “tell me what is the 
meaning of all that extravagant feene to which we have juft now 
been witnefs: who is that madman that fpoke fo much ? and why 
did they all quarrel after he went away ?” 

“ Come, come,” faid he, “ let us retire to my houfe, and I will 
there explain the whole of it to you, from beginning to ending.” 

I accordingly accompanied him home, where we found a very 
gay circle affembled, to whom he deferibed my aftonifhment; re¬ 
counting my immoderate laughter, till they all laughed very nearly 
as immoderately as myfelf. “ You muft know,” faid he, addrefling 
himfelf to me, “ that he whom you took to be a madman, is one of 
the moft celebrated compofers and tellers of ftories in Afia, and only 
wants the aid of printing, to be perhaps as eminent in reputation 
for making Contes, as Marmontel or Madame D’Anois. As we 
pafled along I heard his voice, and, knowing it, refolved to let you 
fee him, and brought you in for the purpofe. He was entertaining 
the company with a very curious, interefting, and comical ftory; 
the luhjeft cf which was avarice; the hero a mifer of the name 
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of Cafiem. His nailery and avarice are reprefented in it as bringing 
him into a variety of fcrapes, which wafte his wealth ; and his cha¬ 
racter is drawn with fuch ftrength of colouring, and marked with 
fuch grotefcjue lines of humour—he related it moreover with fo much 
wit, in fuch admirable language, and embellilhed and enforced it 
with fuch appropriate action, utterance and emphafis—that it riveted, 
as you faw, the attention of all his auditors, and extorted laughter 
even from Turkifh gravity.” 

“ But how came he to break off fo fuddenly ?” fald l I. 

“ That/’ returned my friend, (l is a part of the art of his profeftion, 
without which he could not live : juft as he gets to a moft interefting 
part of the ftory, when he has wound the imagination of his audi¬ 
tors up to the higheft climax of expectation, he purpofely breaks off 
to make them eager for the reft. He is fure to have them all next 
day, with additional numbers who come on . their report, and he 
makes his terms to finilh the ftory.” 

“ Why then,” interrupted I, c< why did they who remained 
behind fall difputing V* 

“ That I will explain to you,” faid he. “ juft as he broke off, 
Caffe m the mifer (who, as far as 1 heard, fee ms as well drawn as Mo- 
lie re’s Avare) having already fuffered a thoufand whimfical mis¬ 
fortunes and dilapidations of fortune, is brought before the Cadi for 
digging in his garden, on the prefumption that he was digging for 
treafure. As foon as the hiftorian was gone, they firft applauded 
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him, and then began to difcufs his flory—which they one and 
all agreed in praifmg highly: and when they came to talk of the 
probable iflue of the fequel of it, there were almoft as many opinions 
as there were men in company ; each maintained his own, and they 
went to loggerheads as you faw about it—when the chance is a 
thoufand to one, that not one of them was near the mark. One in 
particular furmifed that Caffem. would be married to the Cadi’s 
daughter; which gave great offence to fome, and roufed another of 

the company to declare, that he was well affured in his confcience 

s 

that Caffem would be brought to the baflinado or the flake, or 
clfe hanged, in the fequel.” 

tc And is it poflible,” faid J, cc that a group of twenty or thirty 
rational beings can be fo far bereft of all common fenfe, as to difpute 
upon the refult of a contingency, which abfblutely depends on the 
arbitrary fancy of an acknowledged fabricator of falfehoods ?” 

<c C'efl vrai , Monfieur ! and thereby they demonllrate the power of 
the poet (for poet we may well call him) ; and entrc nous , I doubt 
whether it is not more rational, as well as more fair, to difpute what the 
denouement ought to be before than after the inventor of the piece has 
difpoled Oi it, as is tne practice with us. When he has once finifhed 
his fable, you will find them all content, and the voice of criticifm 
filent. Now in France or England, our critics lie perdue , in order 
10 attack the poet, let him finifh his performance how he may. But 
you will recoiled:, Monfieur, that in Turkey criticifm is the honefl 
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ipontaneous iflue of the heart, and with us is a trade, where fome- 
times lucre, fometimes vanity, but oftener than both, envy and malice 
direct the decifion, and difpofe to cavil and cenfure. 

But we will go again to-morrow, continued he, probably he will be 
there to conclude or proceed further with his ftory; 1 agreed to this 
and we parted. 

On the next day we went, and not feeing the orator in his place, 
lounged about the caravanfera, and going to another coffee-houfe 
found him declaiming with all his might. My friend told me that 
the ftory he was now on was quite different/rom the former: how¬ 
ever we watched his motions fo effectually that we got the conclu- 
fion of the ftory of Caffem, which completely difappointed the pro- 

gnoftics of the two conflicting Turkifh critics; for Caffem was neither 
% 

baftinadoed, ftaked, or hanged, nor married to the Cadi’s daughter, 
but lived to fee that extreme avarice was folly; and to be fenfible. 
that to make the proper ufe of the goods of this life is to enjoy 
them. 


I LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


My laft letter has fhewn you, that the conceptions of genius, 
though they may want the aid of the Prefs to bring them in full 
and perfect difclofure to the world, will yet burft through their 
bounds, and find fome means of communication with mankind ; for 
though the art of Printing be unknown in Turkey, the emanations 
of fuperior intelled: and fancy find their way to the general ear 
through the medium of public declamation in eoftee-houfes. This 
letter will ferve to fhew you that malverfation in office, public delin¬ 
quency, and all thofe crimes of the great, which with us are cogniz¬ 
able by no tribunal but that of the public prefs, are not altogether 
fo exempt from the lafh and expofure of the fatirift in Turkey, as 
the want of that great palladium of Freedom would difpofe us to be¬ 
lieve ; and that, incredible as it may appear, the magiftrates are held 
up to ridicule in public exhibition, fatirifed with all the extravagant 
vulgarity of coarfe humour and unpolifhed wit, and expofed with 
all the bitter exaggerations oi envenomed genius. 

The French gentleman whom I mentioned to you in my laft, 
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as having procured me that pleafant repafl at the coffce-houfe, called 
on. me a morning or two after that, and reminded me how highly I 
feemed to be entertained; faid, there were often to be feen, by 
walking about and going into public places, a variety of things, 

t * 

which, however woithlefs and unentertaining in themfelves, might, 
from the novelty of their appearance, and their unlikelinels to any 
thing feen in Europe, lerve either to divert by their oddity, or pro¬ 
mote the conception of new ideas in the mind : he therefore recom¬ 
mended it to me, with all the zeal of a perfon who took an interefl 
in my happinefs, to keep on my legs and in the ftreets while I re¬ 
mained at Aleppo. 

You will conclude that I readily complied, and we fallied out 
directly in quell: of adventure. We proceeded, therefore, to one 
of the beforementioned coffee-houfes, where, as my friend obferved 
to me, though there were no people of great rank, there was gene¬ 
rally fomething to afford contemplation or amufement; and where, 
if nothing elfe occurred, the motley appearance of the company 
was fufficient to excite a variety of whimfical emotions, and lug- 
geft numberlefs ludicrous images to the imagination of an Englifh 
or French man. As there was no orator at work declaiming, 

I had time to indulge myfelf with a more accurate view' than I 
had before taken of the group that furrounded us: and furely 
never was ponderous gravity more ludicroufly, or in more various 
forms depi&ed by any caricaturift in the world.—Here it was to 
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be feen, in all its fhadings, from the felf-important nod of ferious 
cogitation, down to the foporific afpe£t of ftolid ftupidity. Not a 
mufcle was moved in way of mirth, not a face difgraced with a fmile, 
and I could not help thinking all the time, that if every nation of 
the earth was to take fome animal for its' infignia, as the Britifh af- 
fume the lion, and the Pruflian the eagle, the Turks might be divided 
in their choice betwxen the appropriate claims of the owl and the 
afs. 

Soon after we entered, a band of what they called mufic, ftruck 
up a concert. And here again the notion of the owl and the afs 
ftruck me with increafed force, as peculiarly prefiding over their 
mufic : for no other combination of founds that I know on earth, 
but the fcreeching of the one, and the braying of the other, could 
form any thing to referable this concert, with which the auditory 
leemed vaftly pleafed, though I was obliged to betake myfelf to flight, 
in order to get relief from the torture it gave me. The Turks, how¬ 
ever, as I retreated, honoured me with a few remarks, which as I 
did not underhand, I could not precifely feel; my friend however 
told me, they were to the effect that we were Frangi Dumus. 
(Frank Hog), and had no more ear than that filthy animal for mufic* 

Gome, laid my friend, don’t be difcouraged !—But the mufic—- 
the mufic ! interrupted I.—Well then, faid he, the mufic, or rather the 
founds were execrable to be fure ; they have at leaft ferved to efta- 
blifh this certainty, that there is nothing, however difcordant or 

6 deteftable, 
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detefiable, which habit will not reconcile us to. Doubt not, faid 
he, that the bell piece of Handel or Correlli, performed by the belt 
band in Rome, would appear as ridiculous to them, as their concert 
did to us. 

We vifited many coffee -houfes in the courfe of that day, in every 
one of which we found fomething to divert or difguft us ; at length 
as we entered one, my friendly guide turning to me with fatisfaCtion 
in his countenance, faid “ Here is fomething about to go forward 
that will pleafe you better than the concert of mufic.” What is it, 
faid I ? A drama, returned he ; a drama, to you moft certainly of a 
new and extraordinary kind ; and I do allure you that fo zealous am 

it 

I to procure you entertainment, I w T ould rather than a couple of 
loui's you could tinderftand what is going forward: your hearty 
mirth and laughter, added he, are fufEcient to put one in fpirits. He 
then directed my attention to a fellow who was bufily employed in 
erecting a ftage, which he accomplilhed in a time incredibly Ihort. 
The light of the fun was completely excluded, and a puppet lhew 
commenced, which gave great delight to all the audience, and, igno- 

(X 

rant as I was of the language, pleafed me very much. 

I was aftonifhed when informed that one man only Ipoke for all 
the perfonages of the drama, for fo artfully did he change his tone 
of voice, that I could have fworn there had been as many people to 
fpeak, as there w r ere characters in the piece. The images were not 
actually puppets, commonly fo called, but fhadows done in the manner 

of 
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of Altley’s Ombres Chlnoifes . They were, however, far inferior 
to his in execution and management, though the dialogue and inci¬ 
dent evidently appeared, even to me, to be executed with a degree 
of the vis comic a far fuperior to any I ever faw in a thing of the 
kind in Europe; indeed fo perfect was the whole, that though I 
knew not a word of the language, I comprehended clearly the plan 
of the piece, and many of the (Irokes of humour contained in the 
dialogues.—The plan was obvioufly taken from a ftory which I have 
read in lome of the Eaftern tales, I believe the Arabian Nights En¬ 
tertainments, and it is founded on the law of the country, that a man 
may repudiate his wife twice, and take her back again \ but in the 
event of a third divorce, cannot retake her to his marriage-bed, un- 
lefs die be previoufly married and divorced by another man. To 
obviate which, hufbands who repent having divorced their wives a 
third time, employ a man to marry them, and reftore her back again ; 
and he who does this office is called a Hull ah .—In the piece before 
us, however, the Lady and the Hull ah like each other fo w T ell, that they 
agree not to feparate ; the hufband brings them, both before the 
Cadi to enforce a reparation ; and the fcene before the Cadi was as 
* ludicrous, and as keen a fatire upon thofe magiftrates as can well be 
conceived, though of the low kind. 

The piece was introduced with a grand nuptial proceffion, in 
which the mailer difplayed the powers of his voice by uttering a 
variety of the moll op polite tones in the whole gamut of the 
i ■ human 
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human voice; fometimes fpeaking, fometimes ftjueaking like a hurt 
child, fometimes huzzaing as a man, a woman, or a child ; fome¬ 
times neighing like a horfe, and fometimes interfperfing it with other 
fuch founds as commonly occur in crovrds, in fuch a manner as 
aftoniftied me : while the concomitant adlion of the images, grotefque 
beyond meafure, kept up the laugh ; horfes kicking and throwing 
their riders, affes biting thofe near them, and kicking thofe behind 
them, who retire limping in the mod ridiculous manner ; while their 
great ftanding character in all pieces, Kara-ghuse (the fame as 
our Punch), raifed a general roar of obftreperous mirth even from 
the Turks, with his whimlical adtion, of which I mull fay that, 
though nonfenfical, though indecent, and fometimes even difgufting, 
it was on the whole the mo ft finifhed compofition of low ribaldry 
and fun that I ever beheld. 

When they come before the Cadi, he is feated in his divan of 
juftice; but as foon as the complaint is opened and anfwered, he rifes 
and comes forward between the contending parties : here he turns to 

i 

one and demands in a terrific tone what he has to fay, while the 
other puts calh in his hand behind, and in proportion as the ca£h is 
counted in, increafes the terror of his voice; he then pockets the 
money, and again turns to the other, and demands what he has to 
offer, while in like manner he receives the bribes from his adverfary 
and puts it in an oppofite pocket: this alternate application lafts 'till the 
purfes of both are exhaufted, when, giving a great groan, he retires on 
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one fide to reckon the money of each from a pocket he has on either 
fide, one called plaintiff, and the other defendant; when balancing 
them, he finds plaintiff better by one afper (or three-halfpence) than 
defendant, and pronounces his judgment accordingly. The defendant 
appeals to the Bafhaw ; they go before him : Kara-ghuse (Punch) 
however, takes the defendant afide, and in a dialogue, which my 
friend affured me was pointed, witty, and bitterly fatirical, developes 
to him the whole fyflem of magiffratical injuflice, advifes him to 
bribe the Bafhaw, and, declaring his zeal for all young people fond 
of amorous enjoyment (which he is at fome pains to enlarge upon 
to the excefs of indelicacy), offers him the aid of his purfe. The 
advice is followed; the bribe is accepted ; the Cadi’s decree is re- 
verfed, and himfelf difgraced, and the mob at once huftle him and 
bear the Hullah home to his bride with clamours of joy. Here again 
the matter fhewed his extraordinary powers, giving not only, as before, 
diftind and oppofite tones of voice, but huddling a number of differ¬ 
ent founds with fuch fkill and rapidity together, that it was fcarcely 
poffible to refill the perfuafion that they were the iffue of a large and 
tumultuous crowd of men and animals. With this extravagant me¬ 
lange the curtain dropped, and the performance ended. 

Returning home we converfed together on the lubjed of the 
piece, which I confefs I could not get out of my head for fome time. 
My friend explained to me, as well as he could recoiled, a great part 
of the dialogue, and affured me, that the freedom of fpeech of Mon- 
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fieur Kara-gi-iuse had from time to time created a great deal of un~ 
eafmefs, not only to private offending individuals, but to the magi- 
ftracy itfelf—that no 'offender, however intrenched behind power, 
or enfhrined in rank, could efcape him—that Bafhaws, Cadi’s, 
nay the Janiffaries themfelves, were often made the fport of his fury; 
that he was not more retrained in the effufions of obfcenity which 
he uttered, than in his fatire; that he was always well received and ap¬ 
plauded, even venerated (as we venerate the liberty of the prefs) as a 
bold teller of truth, who with little mifchief does a great deal of good, 
and often roufes the lethargic public mind to a fenfe of public dangers 
and injuries. He added, that in fome cafes the Magiftrate had been 
obliged to interfere ; and the Bafhaw himfelf was ferioufly called 
upon at times to flop the licentious tongue of this champion of Free^ 
dom, Kara-ghuse. 

tc Well then,” faid I, “ it appears upon the whole that Monfieur 
Kara-ghuse is a very great blackguard, but a very witty, and a 
very honeft one.” 

“ You have juft hit it,” faid he ; and if Mafter Kara-ghufe was 
to take fuch liberties in France, Spain, Portugal, or Germany, all 
his wit and honefty would not fave him from punifhment. In 
England yourlo not want him ; every man there is a Kar a-ghus e, 
and every newfpaper a puppet-fhew. 

“ And yet,” returned I, “we complain fadly of want of liberty !” 

“ That is natural,” returned my fagacious Frenchman, “ perfectly 
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natural Liberty is like money ; the more we have of it, the more 
covetous we grow.” 

u Very true, Monfieur,” laid I, pleafed with his compliment to 
our happy Conftitution, and to clinch his obfervation, gave a Latin 
quotation, which when a child I got out of Lilly’s Grammar, 
“ Crefcit amor nummi, quantum ipfa pecunia crefeitand then 
changing nummus for libertas, “ Crefcit amor libertatis, quantum 
ipfa libertas crelcit.” 

“ ’Tis very well* Monfieur,” faid he; “ and to carry on your 
allulion, may we not lay, that they who do not know when they 
have enough, are as dangeroully wrong in the one cafe, as thofe who 
fay we have too much, are in the other l The Englilh complaining of 
the want of liberty, reminds me of the coffee-houfe orator’s ftory of 
CalTem, who, wallowing in wealth, loft it all in the wild purfuit of 
more.—I hope however that they never will,, like him, lofe their 
ftock in vain endeavours to increafe it.” 


LETTER XXXV. 


W hile I was, in the manner I have already mem 
tioned, endeavouring to pals away the time as cheerfully as poffible, 
till a caravan was formed, or Company’s dilpatches were coming 
over land, of which I might avail myfelf; I found my fituation in the 
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Loufe of Mr. -growing extremely critical. That gentleman, 

of whofe good fenfe, and truly excellent difpofition, I had too mani¬ 
fold proofs to call them in queftion, had, though fallen into the vale 
ef years, married his Lady at a very tender age. She was then young, 
beautiful, full of fenfibility, and gifted with fuch natural endowments 
both of mind and perfon, accompanied with all thofe accompliihments 
which helped to drefs them to advantage, that fhe might well be ac¬ 
quitted of vanity, even though fancy fuggefted to her Ihe was ft to grace 
and confer happinefs on a younger bed; while refle&ion on the obvious 
difparlty of the match (which the cool temper of fatiety poxTibly 
fuggefted to him) might perhaps have alarmed his mind to circum- 
fiances of probable danger, that, before wedlock, were all hid behind 
the deceptive veil of paflion. Whether thele were the private fenti- 
ments that influenced both or either of them, I cannot prefume to 
determine, though I think it probable: for I was not long in the 
houfe till I plainly perceived they were on a very bad footing with each 
other, and in fhort that difagreement was become habitual to them. 
At flrft, that is to fay, for a few days after my becoming an inmate 
of their houfe, decency enforced concealment, and the ebullitions 
of peevifhnefs were ftifled by the dictates of prudence : but the 
animofities of the connubial flate are thofe which of all others are 
the moll impatient under controul ; and as time, by producing fa¬ 
miliarity, relaxed reftraint, the pent-up paflions began to force their 
way, and open bikering took place in my prefence. 
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It is but barely doing juftice to myfelf to fay, that I felt the moft 
poignant concern at feeing a couple, each fo perfe&ly amiable in all 
other refpeds, blafling the hours that fhould be given to harmony 
and love, in jarring, reproach, and recrimination ; and I would have 
given all I was worth that I had never had occafion to efteem them 
fo much, or that I could give them that peace which feemed to 
have flown them for ever. Fain would I caft a veil over the whole 
tranfadion; fain would I bury it, even from myfelf, in oblivion: 
but it has been made by my enemies the fubjed of triumphant flander; 
and to do juftice to myfelf, and difclaim the extent of guilt which they 
would impute to me, I am reludantly obliged to avow the fhare I 
had, and declare how the matter really flood. I muft fpeak the 
truth, and hope you will not conceive that I defignedly lean too 
heavily upon any one, to eafe myfelf of my fliare of the load. 

Whatever domeftic uneafmefs may fubfift between a married pair, 
the man, if prudent, will endeavour to conceal it; and the woman, 
if truly virtuous, will take cate to do fo: fhould great difparity of 
age (as in the prefent inftance) be the cafe, the Lady is more parti¬ 
cularly bound to conceal any uneafmefs, left it fhould be attributed 
to that caufe which people are in fuch cafes too prone to fufped, 
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diflike to her hufband ; and before young men, above all, fhe fhould 
be mo ft exemplary, as fhe muft well know that their natural vanity, 
combined with the leading idea of her averfion and infidelity to her 
hufband, fuggeft ideas to them from whence their warm imaginations 
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draw inferences of a nature too pleafing to be parted with, and too 
probable not to be put in practice, or at leaft attempted. Here then 
a woman at once lays herfelf fairly open to the aflaults of illicit 
love. I think it will not be denied, that the woman who promulgates 
the difagreements between her and her huiband, particularly if Aie 
fuffers a young man to be privy to it, is either extremely ignorant, 
or intentionally vicious, or both. 

That the Lady I allude to may in fome refpedb be acquitted of 
this imputation, I mull tell you, that fhe was only eighteen years 
of age ; her tender, inexperienced mind had not yet arrived to that 
maturity which gives found judgment; and though of good natural 
talents, highly cultivated (for lhe fpoke fluently Englifh, French, 
Italian, Arabic, Perfian, and the Greek and Turkilh languages), lhe 
yet was Ample, innocent, uninformed in the ways of the world* 
and incapable of reafoning from caufes up to confequences. But 
unfortunately that Amplicity is attended with as much mifchief, 
though not guilt, as the wilful mifcondud of the more experienced ; 
it has the fame baleful effects with the hearers, infpires the fame 
conAdence, emboldens with the fame hopes, and leads to the fame 
pernicious practices. , 

I have already mentioned, and will now remind you, that I was 
then young. Perhaps it was owing to a congeniality pointed out by 
our age, perhaps to a compafAonate politenefs amounting to tender- 
nefs, which I always difclofed on thofe unhappy occafions, joined 
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perhaps to the ardent look of youth kindled by the imaginations to 
which this imprudent condudb infenfibly gave birth, that the Lady 
thought proper to take the very hazardous ftep of making a confi¬ 
dant of a young man and a foldier—and revealing to me the whole 
tale of her grievances, with a pathetic eloquence, that would have 
made an impreffion upon a much lefs fufceptible heart than mine. 
I declare it moft folemnly, that though this extraordinary mark of 
confidence and efteem communicated to my heart ftrong fenfations 
of unjuftifiable pleafure ; I fo far got the better of myfelf at firft, as 
to receive the whole with the fame appearance of tranquillity, as if 
I had been only a confidential female friend. I pitied,, it is true ;—1 
exprefled my pity;—I advifed, not treacheroufly but faithfully;—I faid 
fuch things as occurred to me to be moft likely to afliiage and extin- 
guifli the flame of difcord, and lead to an amicable adjuftment; and I 
parted for that time with her to go to a felf-approving pillow, where, 
while my fancy was inflamed and tickled by the flattering mark of 
regard fhewn me by fo all-accomplifhed a perfon, I had the foothing 
delightful confcioufnefs of having, as far as I was able, done my duty, 
and efcaped the corroding reflection of having violated the rights of 
hofpitality. * 

Not an opportunity however afterwards offered, that the fame 
unhappy point was not the fubjedt of difcufiioo, and unfortunately 
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thofe opportunities but too frequently occurred; till at length we 
began to feel that they were the fweeteft minutes of our lives, and 
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were fought for with induflrious avidity by both of us. No human 
refolution was fufficient to withftand fuch an unlucky concurrence 
©f circumftances : from lamenting the grievances, we w-ifhed to re¬ 
move them, from wifhing we proceeded to con fid er the. means, and 
when we had got that length, the flight was not far to the extreme end 
■—the execution of it. My paflions hurried me before them, my ex- 
preflions grew gradually more and more unguarded, our converfation 
became more interefling and warm ; and though I felt and ftruggled 
to be guided by the ftrid principles of honour, and formed a thou- 
fand refolutions not to tranlgrels the laws of hofpitality, by injuring 
the man who had treated me with fuch kindnefs, the liruggle became 
too fevere for me—the defire.of pleafing a lovely woman, who had 
repofed fuch unbounded confidence in me, and who feemed to ex¬ 
pect and require of me to alleviate her mifery, at length bore down 
all the oppofitions fuggefled by reafon and principle,, and I agreed to 
become the inflrument of her removal from this unhappy fituation. 
We Fell—but not intirely. There is one length to which no earthly 
consideration—no allurement however dazzling could tempt me—it is 
now the moft cordial confolation to my mind;. I never fuffered 
myfelf to think of trefpafling on the decorum of his houfe, nor did 
we in anyfingle inflance carry our intercourfe to a dired: violation of 
his bed. Though the tranfports of youthful paflion hurried us into 
converfations and reflections on the fubjeCt of her determination to 
be feparated from her hufband, yet that paflion was of. too delicate 
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a kind to fink into the brutal fordid indulgence of difhonourable 
ilolen embraces. She wifhed for that feparation, rather as a fubter- 
fuge from inceflant diurnal mifery, than as a prelude to any vicious 
or illicit enjoyment; and we looked with pleafure to the event, but 
we looked no further. 

It is thus that, in the down-hill path of vice, we are hurried on 

ftep by ftep, fondly imagining that each fucceffive objeCl, which 

bounds our fight, will ftop our headlong career j while alas l every 

fiep we advance gives additional rapidity to our defcent: like the 

centripetal force of a projectile, our pace increafes with uniformly 

accelerated motion—till difdaining all controul, and breaking down 
# 

every impediment that reafon, morality, or honour throw in the way 
to refcue us or retard our ruin, we precipitate unexpectedly into the 
laft gulph of vice and infamy. 

Fortunately, however, an accident intervened in the prefent cafe, 
which arrefled our progrefs down this hideous defcent, and referved 
us both I hope to conviction of our folly, and repentance of our 
error. And I have the confolation to refleCt, that out of fuch a holt 
of dangers and temptations as I was befet with, I have efcaped 
without the aCtual perpetration of a deed, which would, had it hap¬ 
pened, in all probability have embittered my life. 

While we hugged ourfelves in the fecurity and fecrecy of ex- 
prefiing our genuine fentiments, her.hufband djfcovered our willies, 
and all at once took the neceflary meafures for preventing them. So 
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that, overwhelmed with grief and flume, I directly formed the 
refolution to leave Aleppo, and proceed in the beft manner I could, 
on my deftination. 

Thus you fee, my dear Frederick, was your father, by failing to 
refift the firfl imprefhons of an unlawful and difhonourable paffion, 
Infenfibly led to the very brink of a precipice, the bare remembrance 
of which now makes him fluidder with horror. The ftory, by means 
unneceflary for me to mention, took wind. The folly of fome, the 
malice of others, and the unaccountable propenfity to falfehood of 
more, trumpeted it about with many exaggerations to my injury, and 
I was held up as the deliberate feducer of innocence: but the whole 
tranfadion is exadly as I have ftated it ; and the difagreements pre¬ 
vious to my arrival at Aleppo, which, in telling the ftory, they pur- 
pofely left out, were of fuch public notoriety, that every European, 
even the Conful himfelf, was fully acquainted with them. This is 
the confequence of a deviation from the Arid rule of right. Treafure 
it up in your mind, my child, never to be forgotten; and let it 
operate as a caution to you, how you entangle yourfelf in the fnares 
of women : recoiled that my efcape was Angularly fortunate, and 
the mere eflfed of accident; and flatter not yourfelf, that becaufe acci¬ 
dent ferved in one cafe, it will in another. Providence has, for the 
wifeft of purpofes, implanted in our nature a fondnefs for the fair 
fex; and fo long as it is ufed prudently and virtuoufly, it conftitutes 
the firfl; happinefs of life; but if on the contrary, it flimulates us to 
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excels, impels to injure our fellow-creature, or break in upon the re- 
pofe of a family; it is our reproach, our fhame, our curfe, and very 
frequently our utter and irremediable ruin ; add to this, that there is 
in the general character of women, a capricioufnefs, a levity, and a 
vanity, under the influence of which they fport with men, only to dif- 
play their power, and evince the force of their charms, which makes, 
the cultivation of their good graces in any way hazardous. To adopt 
the idea of an old epigram—“ There is no living with them, nor 
without them.” 

As your happinefs, my dear boy, is the firft objed of my life, 
my efforts fhall be turned to the guiding of your greener years from 
any premature impreflions ; and when reafon and matured age fit you 
for the cultivation and enjoyment of female fociety, be it mine to dired 
your fteps away from that clafs, who think rank a fufficient fanaion 
for vice, who flare in all the bronze of ariftocratic afTurance, under a 
load of obloquy, beneath which the pooreft peafant’s wife would fink; 
who think that wealth and rank confer a right to commit excelfes 
that would degrade the meanefl of the canaille ; and felicitate them- 
felves with the refledion, that, under the protedion of family or an 
infamous hufoand, they may indulge in enormities, for which the 
iowefl of their fex are beating hemp in Bridewell. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


The difcovery to which I alluded in my laft letter, fur- 
prifed and grieved me very much ; and indeed it aftonilhed me the 
more, from the manner in which it was communicated. 

, ‘ * ■ f % 

One day I received a polite meffage from the Britifh Conful, 
faying, he wilhed to fpeak to me as foon as poflible, upon a bulmefs 
of great confequence. I thought at firft, that it might be fome plan 
for my proceeding on my journey—perhaps Company’s dilpatchea 
that had arrived to go over land ; and at intervals, fomethlng like 
apprehenfions of the true motive of his fending for me flew acrofs my 
mind. I however went to him, when, after fome little introductory 

converfation, he told me, that my hoft Mr.-— had been with 

him that morning, laying before him a complaint of a mo ft extraor- 
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din ary and ferious nature, of which, as it immediately concerned me, 
he thought himfelf bound to inform me, in order that I might either 
contradict fo grofs a calumny if it were untrue, or find means to 
avoid the obvioufly neceflary refult if founded in faCt. 

He then proceeded to relate to me, that Mr.-had informed 

him of a confpiracy having been meditated again ft his peace and 
honour, between his wife and the EngJilh gentleman whom he had 
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entertained in his houfe ; that their plan was nothing lefs than an 
elopement, and that he did not know how foon it might be carried 
into execution, if not timely prevented ; and finally, that he had 
demanded the affiftance of the Conful and his intereft with the 
Turkifii magiftrate to prevent it, by granting him an armed force for 
the protection of his houfe. 

I was much furprifed to find that converfations fo very guarded as 
ours were difcovered, and more fo that the aggrieved perfon did not 
think proper to Ipeak to myfelf, and charge me in perfon with the 
offence ; never refieding the while, that all my ideas were military, 
and his merely commercial: I was alfo much at a lofs to conjecture 
how he came to make the difcovery—but this I found afterwards he 
owed to a female fervant, who had been improvidently intruded by 
her miftrefs with the fecret. 

Finding, however, that by whatever means he became acquainted 
with the affair, it was a certain fad that he was apprifed of it, I 
diredly acknowledged the whole truth with the utmoft candour to 
the Conful; told him the affair ftep by ftep as it arofe, affuring him 
(which I really thought to be the cafe) that pity for the Lady’s deplo¬ 
rable fituation made me liften to fuch a meafure ; and that unlawful 
pafiion had fo little to do with it, that in all our private conferences 
we had never tranfgreffed the limits of purity ; and that her perfon 
was, at leaft refpeding me, and I firmly believed all mankind, fpot- 
lefs and inviolate. I added, that great allowances were to be made for 
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a young creature barely eighteen years of age, configned by the 
wickednefs of avaricious parents to the embraces of a man of fixty- 
five; who, amiable and worthy though he was, in locial intercourfe 
with the world (which I knew him to be), w T as yet in the moft indif- 
penfable point of connubial felicity fo utterly defective, as neceflarily 
to create difguft and abhorrence in a youthful mind. I remarked to 
him, that, In the forming of laws, it as plainly appeared on their face,, 
who made them amongft the Englifb, as It does on the face of the Gen- 
too laws, that they were made by the Bramins: for, as by the latter the 
penalty of a few puns* of couries (not value a fhilling, is annexed to 
the perpetration of a crime, for which thofe of another clafs lofe their 
lives; fo, among us, it appears that our laws are made by the aged, 
the decrepid, the fenfual, and the rich. Elfe it could never happen 
that there were in the fame code, laws to punifh marriage between 
the young and vigorous, and enable the brutality of a parent to take 
its full fcope, and confign, as in the prefent inftance, youth, beauty* 
health, and every perfonal attraction, to the arms of age, infirmity, and 
impotence. And I concluded by faying, that all parties aiding in fuch 
an unnatural confederacy ihould be punifhed. 

The Conful fairly acknowledged there was too much truth In? 
what I had faid ; but remarked withal, that it was rather a hazardous 

* Couries, a kind of fmall (hells ufed in India, as a circulating medium in place 
of coin, in value much below the fmalleft copper coin—a Pun is a certain number 
of them. v 
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experiment, and he was fure it would be an endlefs one, to correct 
all the abufes to which the fallibility of man, and his incompetency 
to form*any thing perfect, neceffarily left fociety and their laws liable 
■—that the law was written, and it was the duty of every individual to 
obey it—and that in cafes of adultery, the offence could be juftified 
on no folid grounds whatever, for, independent of the feelings of the 
hufband, which perhaps were more poignant in old age than youth, 
the injury to his family was not to be got over, in probably giving to 
him an heir no way a-kin to him. “ It would be right I think,” 
faid he, “ to flop fuch difproportionate matches ; yet, once made, they 
ihould be as religioufly obferved inviolate as thofe of love, among 
which we altnofl as frequently, as in thofe of compulfion, fee inflances 
of infidelity. If you doubt this,” faid he, K read the records of 
Doctors’ Commons.” 

I agreed to the juftice of what he faid, at the fame time affured 
him, that my intentions went no farther than wifhing the Lady to 

be refeued from her thraldom, which I told him was dreadful._ 

“ I am fure,” faid the Conful, “ that Mr. Campbell thinks fo, becaufe 
I am convinced he would not otherwife fay fo. But may not,” faid 
he, fmiling, “may not Mr. C. have deceived himfelf? thefe are 
tilings in which the paflions are flrangely apt to hoodwink the 
undemanding. However,” continued he, breaking off pleafantly, 
1 mil ft give you ail the comfort that truth will allow me to do: I 
am fuie that the poor Lady is condemned to great wretchednefs ; 
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partly from my own obfervation, partly from public report, and 
partly from her own mouth: for you muft know Ihe has feveral 
times complained to me of her hufband’s peeviftmefs and tyranny ; 
and even befought me to ufe my influence and authority to relieve 

her from her mifery. Mr, -continued he, w is a man 

whom on all other accounts I efleem, and value highly. In this* 
inftance he has erred, and I cannot pity him, even though he fuffers 
all the torments of jbaloufy : and as there are laws for pu nifh ing 
with death premature intercourfe with the fex, I cannot fee, any more 
than you, why the facrificing youth to extreme old age fliould not 
be equally punifhed, for I am fure it is equally unnatural, and Hill 
more injurious to a State. Thefe are my fentiments,” continued 
he; “ but let not this declaration induce you to think that I the Jefs 
difapprove of your intermeddling. You have allowed me the 
privilege of a friend, and I will not fufler it to be made an empty 
one. You were more culpable than many young men would be 
firft, becaufe you are married, and fhould,. upon the common prin¬ 
ciple of doing as you would be done by, have refrained ; and next, 
becaufe you were enjoying the Tweets of hofpitality in his houfe, and 
fliould have daflied from his lips, rather than held to them, the deepefl: 
cup of bitternefs.” 

“ But, my dear fir,” faid I, “ I do not attempt to juftify—I only 
endeavour to mitigate the matter, and you will recoiled that the very 
circumftance which in one point of view aggravates, in another 
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alleviates the fault: the living in his houfe afforded thofe interviews, 
and espofed me to thofe temptations under which I was near finking 
—I fhould never have fought them: but he muft be more or lefs than 
man, that could have refilled them; and though I have a high fenfe 
of Mr. Confufs flri£fc honour and virtue, as well as prudence, he 
mufl excufe me, though 1 doubt whether he could himfelf have 
refilled fo long and fo effe&ually as I did. I am fure there are many 
who will cenfure, that could not.” 

The Conful fmiled, and, turning the difcourfe from its direct line, 
obferved, that it was abfolutely necelfary I fhould defill, elfe he would 
be obliged to ufe his influence and power to protect Mr.-. 

In anfwer to this, I gave him my honour in the firft place, that I 
would proceed no farther in the bufinefs; and that, on the contrary, I 
was determined to fet out upon my journey to India dire&ly, if 
means could be contrived for my conveyance ; adding, that I fhould 
confider it as a great favour, in addition to thofe I had already 
received at his hands, if he would contrive fome means to fet me 
forward in my route. 

To this he anfwered, that as the making up of a caravan would 
be extravagantly expensive, he knew no means that were not attended 
with certain hardfhip and eventual danger ; but finding me deter¬ 
mined at almoft any danger or hazard to fet off, he propofed to fend 
for a man who knew every refource in that way, and when he came 
would talk farther on the bufinefs j and in the mean time, recom¬ 
mended 
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mended great circumfpe&ion to me while I continued at Mr. 
-’s houfe, to which I very folemnly pledged my w^ord. 

Being now conftrained by every confideration, as well of prudence 
and decency as of inclination, to leave Aleppo immediately : I deter¬ 
mined that no common impediments fhould (top me, and waited 
with impatience the arrival of the perfon on whom the Conful refted 
his hopes of difpatching me. 

He came in the evening, and after a conference with the Conful, 
he introduced him to me, and acquainted me that he was a Tartar, 
and one of the vaft number of that defcription who are employed 
by the Turkilh State in carrying difpatches from Court to the various 
Viceroys and Bafhaws, and interchahgably between them again; 
that they were men on whofe fidelity the utmofl: reliance could be 
had i and that this man, who had an excellent character, had 

■IR 

agreed to take me to Bagdad, provided I would fubmit to the dif- 
guife of a Tartar. 

The agreement between us I entirely fubmitted to the difcretion 
of the Conful, who had the goodnefs to fettle it thus :—The Tartar 
was to deliver me fafe at Bagdad ; to fupply me and my fervant, who 
acted as interpreter, with an ample fufficiency of provifions and horfes 
on the road; to exchange my horfe for me as often as I pleafed, 
and to go at fuch rate, whether falter or flower, as I thought proper: 
for this he was to receive one hundred pounds ; and I further pro- 
mifed, as an encouragement to him, that if he a£ted to my fatisfac- 
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lion, I would, on our arrival at Bagdad, add a douceur ot twenty 
pounds. 

The next day he came, and I had a diftindf view of this my new 
fellow traveller and fuppofed mafter, for in feveral places I was to 
pafs for his Have. He was one of thofe ftriking character figures 
that a painter would like to take a fketch of—and methought Tartar 
was written legibly in every lineament of his countenance and 
perfon.—He was tall, mufcular and bony—his figure befpoke great 
hardihood, firength and activity—nor could the trowfers which he 
wore conceal the Herculean texture of his limbs—his fhoulders were 
expanded to an enormous breadth—he was unincumbered with 
fleih, or indeed rather extremely lean—his forehead, though partly 
concealed beneath his turban, was very high—his nofe large, hooked, 
fharp, and prominent—a pair of finall, fierce, black, penetrating eyes, 
barely feparated by the nofe, and a formidable pair of muftachios, 
which he carefully fieeked with pomatum into a point refembling an 
awl-blade, and which moved like the whifkers of a purring cat, with 
every word he fpoke, gave a whimfical ferocity to the countenance, 
•beyond the reach of defeription, and rendered him altogether as dif- 
eouraging a confidential friend, as ever a Chriftian trufted his life to 
fince Mahomet firft fet up the trade of a prophet. He furveyed me 
with great attention—opened his mouth two or three times like a 
gafping pike, as if to fpeak—ftroaked his whifkers as often—and at 
la ft pronounced that he would undertake to conduct me ; adding, in 
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allufion to my black hair and dark complexion, that I looked more 
like a native, than any Frank he had ever feen. He ordered me to 
cut my hair quite fhort, to provide myfelf with a Tartar drefs and 
cap, in the fafhion of his own; and faying he would call on me in 
proper time, departed. 

Thus equipped, we fet out, not without great pain and regret 
on my part; pain at leaving a moft beautiful young woman, whom 
I pitied andefteemed, lubjeCt to the refentment of a hufband, at once 
jealous from nature, peevifh from habit, and enraged from her open 
and unequivocal demonftrations of hatred ; and regret at having been 
betrayed by fituation into fuch a very ferious dilemma. 

After my departure from Aleppo, this affair was reprefented in a 
variety of unfavourable lights to the different new comers from Eng¬ 
land ; and as a dory is that commodity which of all others honefl 
people do not love to fleal any thing from, in its palTage through 
their hands, it found its way in various forms (none of them how¬ 
ever tending to foften it) to many of my friends and connections, 
thofe from whom of all others I wifhed to conceal it. Labouring under 
fuch calumnies, it cannot be confidered as a violation of decorum, 
or unneceffary infraction upon delicacy, if I date the truth, in order, 
though I cannot acquit myfelf of cenfurable conduCt, at lead not 
filently to fubmit to unlimited calumny, and charges of crimes which 
I hope I ha e too much honour and integrity to commit. 

1 mud: add, that previous to my departure the Conful did every 
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thing that it was poffible for him to do, conducive to my fafety and 
accommodation on the road, which as we were obliged to go to the 
city of Diarbeker, a great length out of our way, he obferved would 
be long, dreary, fatiguing, and hazardous ; he procured me from 
others, and gave me himfelf, a number of letters, and at parting de- 
fired me to comfort myfelf with the reflection, that w T hen I arrived 
at my journey’s end, I thould have to boaft, that I went to India by 
a route never travelled by any European before. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


As I became familiarifed to my Tartar guide, I found 
his character difclofe much better traits than his firft appearance be- 
fpoke, and I began infenfibly to think him a very entertaining fellow: 
perceiving that I was very low r fpirited and thoughtful, he exhibited 
manifeft marks of compaffion ; and taking it into his head that I was 
actually removed for ever from my friends and my family, he Ipoke in 
a ftyle of regret and feeling, that did great honour to his heart: and to 
fay the truth, he did every thing in his power to alleviate jny feelings, 
converfmg with me, either by means of the interpreter, or in broken 
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lingua franca ; fupplying all my wants cheerfully and abundantly ; 
changing horfes with me as often as I pleafed, and going flow or gal¬ 
loping forward juft as beft fuited my inclination or humour. 

The firft object he feemed to have in view on our journey, was 
to imprefs me with a notion of his confequence and authority, as a 
meflenger belonging to the Sultan. As all thofe men are employed 
by the firft magiftrates in the country, and are, as it were, the links 
of communication between them, they think themfelves of great 
importance in the State; while the great men whofe bufinefs they 
are employed in, make them feel the weight of authority, and treat 
them with the greateft contempt: hence they become habitually fer- 
vile to their fuperiors, and by natural confequence infolent and over¬ 
bearing to their inferiors, or thofe w T ho being in their power they 
conceive to be fo. As carriers of dilpatches, their power and au¬ 
thority wherever they go is in fome points undifputed; and they 
can compel a fupply of provifions, horfes, and attendants, when¬ 
ever it fuits their occafions; nor dare any man refill their right to 
take the horfe from under him to proceed on the Emperor’s bufinefs, 
be the owner’s occafion ever fo preffing. 

My feelings, which I can tell you were altogether of the mofl 
unpleafant kind, ferved as a ftimulus to my mind, and increafed my 
anxiety to get forward ; I therefore pufhed on as fall as the horfes, 
which were in general excellent, could carry me: and as we halted 
at a number of ftages to get frefh horfes and provifions, my Tartar 
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guide had frequent opportunities of indulging his felf-impovtance, and 
difplaying his great authority and power. As foon as he flopped at a 
caravanfeot, he immediately called loftily about him in the name of 
the Sultan, demanding with an imperious and menacing tone of voice, 
frefli horfes, vi&uals, &c, on the infrant. The terror of this great 
man operated like magic ; nothing could exceed the activity of the 
men, the brifknefs of the women, and the terror of the children; 
for the caravanferas are continually attended by numbers of the very 
lowed: dalles of the people; but no quicknefs of preparation, no 
effort or induftry could fatisfy my gentleman ; he would fhew me his 
power in a flill more Unking point of view, and fall belabouring 
them with his whip, and kicking them with all his might. I mull 
confefs I was much hurt at *this extravagant abufe of upftart power, 
and was two or three times on the point of interfering ; but fortu¬ 
nately, recollected that it would neither be in character, nor have any 
good effect, and that if I prefumed to fpeak, my guide would be 
obliged In my defence to give me a flogging in order to prevent 
fulpicion. 

This inconfiderate tyranny and cruelty, I had afterwards reafon to 
believe, was by no means a part of his natural difpofition; but 
vanity, to which fo many among us in Europe fall victims, urged 
him to excefles, which I dare fay his heart privately condemned. 

It was on the fifth or fixth day (I cannot precifely fay which) 
after our leaving Aleppo, that we got to the city of Diarbeker, the 
capital of the province of that name, having paffed over an extent of 
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country of between three and four hundred miles, moft of it blefled 
with the greateft fertility, producing, in the few cultivated parts, 
grain, fruits of various kinds, and fdk in great variety and abun¬ 
dance, and abounding with as rich paftures as I ever beheld, covered 
with numerous herds and flocks. The air was charmingly temperate 
In the day-time, but, to my feeling, extremely cold at night. 

Yet notwithftanding the extreme fertility of this country, the 
bad adminiftraticn of government, confpiring with the indolence 
of the inhabitants, leaves it unpopulous and uncultivated. Diarbeker, 
proper, called alfo Mefopotamia, from its lying between the two 
famous rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and by Mofes called Padan 

t 

Aram, that is to fay—“ The fruitful Syria abounds with corn, 

wine, oil, fruits, and all the necefiaries of life. It is fuppofed to be 

* 

the feat of the Earthly Paradife, and all Geographers agree that it 
was there the defcendants of Noah nrfl fettled after the flood. 

Infignificant as thofe circumflances may appear to mere calculator's • 
of profit and lofs, it cannot be denied that they have a powerful and 
pleafing effect on the refined imagination. To be treading that 
ground where Abraham trod ; where Nahor the father of Rebecca 
lived 5 and where Laban, to whom Jacob fled to avoid his brother 
Efau’s refentment, and whom he ferved fourteen years for the love 
he bore to Rachel, was to me a circumftance produ&ive of delight¬ 
ful fenfations. How finely has that Giant of the Pen, Johnfon, jufti- 
fied thofe fenfations in his Tour to the Highlands of Scotland and 
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Weftern 1 Hands;—defcribing his emotions on vifiting the famous 
Ifland of Iona, or Colombkill, .he fays—“ We were now treading 
“ that iiluftrious Ifland which was once the luminary of the Caledo- 
u nian regions, whence favage clans and roving barbarians derived 
«« the benefits of knowledge, and bleflings of religion. To abftra£t 
« the mind from all local emotion, would be impoflible if it were 
« endeavoured, and would be foolilh if it were poflible. Whatever 
« withdraws us from the power of our fenfes—whatever makes the 
« paft, the diftant, or the future, predominate over the prefent, ad- 
<c vances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, and 
“ from my friends, be fuch frigid philofophy, as may condudt us in- 
“ different and unmoved over any ground which has been dignified 
by wifdom, bravery, or virtue !—that man is little to be envied 
« whofe patriotifm would not gain force upon the Plain of Marathon, 
« or whofe piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of 
cc Iona.” 

The city of Diarbeker itfelf is fituated in a delightful plain on 
the banks of the river Tigris, and nearly at its head; it is one of 
the richeft, moft trading, ftrong, and populous cities in Afiatic 
Turkey; and is adorned with many piazzas and market places in 
the Turkifh ftyle, and a large magnificent Mofque, formerly a 
Chriflian church; for Chriftianity flourifhed over this country fo 
late as the fixth century. There is even now a fedt, whole Patriarch 
ftill refides here: and they fhew on the road near the town, a chapel 
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where the holy man Job is faid to be buried. This city is fupplied 
amply with water by a canal cut from the Tigris, and has many 
caravanferas on both lides of the river. 

Few countries in the world exceed that about this city for natural 
richnefs and beauty;—the bread and wine are excellent—the fruit 
beyond conception delicious — and my friend the Tartar took care, 
under pretence of fupercilious hauteur , to tear in pieces a couple of 
fowls, and 'hand to me now a leg, now a wing, till I made the moft 
delicious repaft I ever remember to have eat in my life. 

It is computed that there are refident in this city no lefs than 
twenty thoufand Chriftian inhabitants, fome of whom are of the 
Church of Rome;—and perhaps it is owing to that mixture, that the 
fair fex hav$ more freedom, and the men more politenefs and affa¬ 
bility, than thofe of any other city in the empire —the chief bufi- 
nefs there, is making that fine leather commonly called Turkey 
leather. 

Figure to yourfelf, my dear Frederick, my Tartar guide, who 
was an admirable a£tor, fitting at a caravanfera in ftate at his dinner, 
devouring excellent fowls, choice pillaws, and delicious fruit, in 
as great pomp as a Bafhaw ; and in order to keep up the ■ femblance 
of authority over me, to favour my difguife, handing to me, who 
fat at humble diftance, a part of his provifions,—You may form to 
yourfelf an idea of the fcene ; but all the efforts of imagination muft 
faff fhort of the manner, the figure, the words, the looks, and the 
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aVions of the Tartar; iometimes affecting contemptuous pity, fome- 
times fupercilious arrogance; fometimes brutal fternnefs, and fome- 
times the gentle blandifhments of confcious fuperiority ; and all in 
fuch a mafterly ftyle of performance, that I doubt whether Garrick 
himfelf, with all his powers of countenance, could outdo him. 
Critical though my fituation was, and much as I was harafted with 
the corrofions of mental pain, the extravagant action and ludicrous 
pompofity of this man frequently overbore my prudence, and com¬ 
pelled me to laugh incontinently and loudly5—-on all fuch occafions 
he would put his hands a-kimbo, draw up his eye-brows to his tur¬ 
ban, fcrew down the corners of his mouth in the mo ft rueful 
manner, and give a loud whew ! with his eyes fixed in a ftare at me, 
till entirely overcome with laughter, and ready to fink under it, I 
clapped my face between my hands, and, as well as I could, bowed 
in token of foirrow and fubmillion; when threatening me vehemently, 
and at the fame time tittering a lamentable exprefiion of doubt that 
he was afraid he had had an idiot impofed on him, he would buftle 
about, direct the horfes to be got ready, and order me to get on 
horfeback, with many denunciations of fevere treatment, and a thou- 
fand fiouriftres of his whip over my head. 

As I have rode along muling upon the contemptible ftratagems 
to which I tvas reduced, in order to get through this country, for 
no other reafon but becaufe I was a Chriftian, I could not help re¬ 
lieving with forrow on the melancholy efFeVs of fuperftition, and 
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regretting that that place, which in the times of primitive fimplicity 
was called the TerreMal Paradife ; that place where God firft 
planted Man after the Flood; where the god-like Abraham and 
the holy Job breathed the pure air of piety and fimplicity; that 
place which from all thofe circumftances ought to be confidered above 
all others as the univerlal inheritance of mankind, fhould now be 
cut off from all but a horde of fenfelefs bigots, barbarous fanatics, 
and inflexible tyrants. And I could not help confidering with 
melancholy concern, the blindnefs and infatuation of men, who, 

* a f v ‘ ' 1 

lefs earneil to accommodate themfelves than injure others, Ihut 
out their fellow-creatures from that which they themfelves will 
not ufe, and, while they fuffer millions of the richeft acres in the 
univerfe to be untilled, and fpend their fweetnefs in the defert air, 
with wicked jealoufy, and envy more than diabolical, begrudge to 
others the little fpot on which they Hand, and chafe them as they 
would a ravening tiger from their country. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


As we advanced towards the fouthward and eaftward, in 
our way from Diarbeker towards Bagdad, I found the air became fen- 
fibly warmer, and obferved that the‘ difpofition of the people grew 
more and more brutal. My guide’s conduct (for he knew them 
well) became proportionately artful, and my manners were of courfe 
to grow fo much the humbler. I obferved, however, that his authority 
continued the fame, and that he feemed to exert it with greater rigour ; 
not in feverity or chaftifement, but in exacting implicit obedience. 
Yet Rill he evidently a£ted with great caution and circumfpe&ion; 
for, in fome diftri&s, he either avoided the little villages by a circui¬ 
tous route, or dafhed through them at a very quick pace, while the 
gaping multitude conlidered us as on a difpatch of hafte and import¬ 
ance—in others, he entered the towns without referve, and left it to 
chance to decide whether we fhould be difcovered or not. At fome 
caravanferas he treated me with affected negligence, at others he 
made me eat with him and drink wine, of which, in fome places^ 

he himfelf drank copioufly, and at others as fcnipuloufly refrained 
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from. And fometimes we lay at night out in the open air, rather 
than enter a town ; on which occafions I found the weather as 
piercing cold as it was diftrefsfully hot in the day time. Bred, as 
the man was, a mixture of Have and tyrant, I can fuppofe fome parts 
of this conduct to arife from caprice ; but as he was naturally kind, 
as many of thofe aberrations from the ufual mode of travelling were 
attended with hardlhip and inconvenience to himfelf, and as my 
fervant and the other Tartar were clearly of opinion he was rights 
I am rather difpofed to believe that he, on the whole, adted from 
principles of found fenfe and policy. 

He frequently advifed me againft indulging in laughter; faid it 
was unmanly, indecorous, inconfiftent with the gravity becoming a 
wife man, and withal dangerous. 

One evening we came to a caravanfera much fatigued, the day 
being extremely hot, and we having rode very hard—whether it w T as 
caprice or fatigue, or the fuggeftion of policy that moved him, I 
cannot fay, but he certainly was more difpofed to play the tyrant than I 
had ever before feen him. He flogged the men who took the horfes, 
kicked every one he met, made the houfe ring with his enormous 
voice; directed fupper to be got ready, ate growling, and finding 
fault with every thing ; and under pretence of difliking the ingre¬ 
dients of an excellent pillaw, handed it over to me, faying. Here, 
Jimmei (the name he called me), here, take this filth, and cram it 

down thy coarfe throat, it is only fit for a Frank— I took it with the 
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bef: air of humility I could affinne ; and tearing the meat with my 
lingers, which I alfo ufed infiead of a fpoon to eat the rice, fwal- 
lowed it eagerly ; be watching me all the time attentively. When I 
had finilhed it, I gave him a hint in the Frank language, that I Ihould 
like to walla it down with fome wine; but he did hot, or rather 
would not, underhand me. 

Supper done, he ordered a fervant to attend him with fome 
water, and directed him to wafh his feet; while that operation was 
performing, he continued menacing every one about him. My 
fervant, who iat next me and behind him, interpreted every thing 
he faid. “ Yes, ye flaves,” faid he, as he lolled back upon his 
culliion, u yes, I will make the bell of you wafh my feet ; for who 
fhall refufe to walli the feet of him, who reprefents the Sultan of 
the World, the Son of Mahomet, the Meflenger of the Lord?” The 
poor fellow proceeded in his humble office, and only interrupted 
him by faying, “ Blefled be my Lord the Sultan, and glory be to the 
Lord our God, and Mahomet his Prophet.”— cc Yes, yes,” continued 
my Tartar, “ blefs God and the Prophet, and pray for his fervant 
our Sultan, and all who reprefent him like me, that Haves of your 
defcription are permitted to live : nay, thou fhalt wafh this Frank’s 
leet. then, turning to me with an air of magifterial tendernefs, 
Jimmei, faid he, ct hold forth thy feet, and let them be wafhed by 
this difciple of‘Ali—I fay, hold forth thy feet.” 

Scarcely able to refrain from laughter at this Bombardinian of 
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the Eaft, and his pompous manner of iffuing his orders, I drew up 
my trowfers and took off my boots—the man brought frefh water, and 
fell to rubbing my feet with great good will and humility ; yet evi¬ 
dently felt fo much hurt at the humiliation, that I was forry for it, 
and would rather have difpenfed with the wafhing, though it was a 
luxury. 

In the midft of this operation, the Tartar, who was reclining on 
his cufhion, fmoking, rofe up, and ftalking two or three times acrofs 
the room, with the moft ludicrous air of felf-conceit and importance, 
took his tobacco pipe from his mouth, brandifhed it in oftentatious 
parade, and in the tone and manner rather of one that was raving 
than of a man in his fober fenfes, burft out with an emphatical ex- 
preftion of fatisfatftion, and faid, “ This it is to be protected by a 
great man : Muffulmen falam to him and wafti his feet.” 

The extravagance of this fe'ntiment, the abfurdity of its applica¬ 
tion, and the confequential folemnity of his action and countenance 
while he fpoke, altogether rufhed upon me with fuch impetuous 
force, that I could not refill it, and, in fpite of every effort to reftrain 
myfelf, burft into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

Had I the pencil of Hogarth, the pen of Shakefpeare, or the 
powers of a Garrick, I might attempt to give fome idea of his coun¬ 
tenance, when, turning, he beheld me convulfed with laughter. I 
might attempt it, I fay, but I could not do it juftice. Such a combi¬ 
nation of ludicrous expreflion I never beheld ; it was Indeed an 
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epitome of all the lower order of human paflions. Fury predomi¬ 
nated, but it was rifible fury—it was fury that rather grinned than 
frowned ; though under it were to be feen ftiame and mortification, 
forrow and refentment, pride and degradation, filly bailifulnefs and 
decayed importance. For fome time he flood transfixed to the fpot, 
his eyes gliftening like thofe of a rat in a trap ; his pointed whifkers 
moving with the contortions of his lips, and his mouth every now 
and then opening like the beak of a wounded hawk. To utter his 
fenfations he was unable ; and he continued in this ftate, not only 
till my laughter was abated, but till I had time to reflect and be 
ferioufly concerned. 

At length, without faying a fentence, he wheeled about, threw off 
his flippers, drew on his boots, vociferated till he brought all the 
people of the caravanfera about him, and ordered horfes to be ready 
inflantly. As orders from fuch a perfon were not likely to he dif¬ 
obeyed, the horfes were got ready. 1 faw that I mu ft either proceed, 
or come to an open rupture with him; fo recolleding that I was 
myfelf in fault, that a difpute might be fatal, and that at all events 
it was only the humour of the moment, I drew on my boots too, 
and was ready to go, though I was much fitter for a twelve hours’ 
nap than for an hour’s travelling on horleback. 

We mounted immediately, and it was my good fortune to have 
the bell horfe. He let out upon the gallop, the moon fhining as 
bright almoft as day; I put forward my horfe, and kept rather before 
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him, which vexed him fo, that he beat the poor animal he rode on 
mod unmercifully. At length, after about eight or ten miles riding* 
he called a halt—difmounted, and faid he would reft there all night. 
I faw it was all refentment: but knowing that it would be in vain to 
remonftrate, I difmounted too; and, judging that the beft way to 
mortify him in return, was to comply with affe&ed approbation, 
turned to my fervant and told him (knowing that it would go from 
him to the Tartar) that I was delighted with the beauty of the night; 
remarking at the fame time, that lying in the fweet falubrious air 
was far preferable to being confined in the fultry filth of a cara- 
vanfera. 

t 

As foon as this was communicated to the Tartar, he remarked, 
that the open air was the fitteft place for the beafts of the foreft, and 
therefore fuitable to . a Frank ; but for his part, he would much rather 
repofe on a cufhion, which he fhoulcl have done, had it not been for 
my accurfed rifible faculties. 

Here the convention refted, and we fell afleep. In a few hours 
he awoke us, and we fet forward : after fome paufe, he began in the 
following manner, which was interpreted to me, as he fpoke, by my 
fervant: 

“ Surely God made laughter for the derifion and fhame of 
mankind, and gave it to the Franks and the monkies; for the one 
ha, ha, ha’s, and the other he, he, he’s, and both are malicious, 
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mifchievous, and good for nothing but to fret and tantalize all that 
come aerofs them.” 

Here he paufed, as waiting for fomething to be faid : however, I 
remained lilent. At length, he continued: “ Not but that, with all their 
laughter, they have the wifdom to take fpecial care of themfelves ; 
for half a dozen monkies will he, he, he, and empty a whole orchard 
of its fruit in the reckoning of a hundred; and a Frank will ha, 
ha, ha, and eat you up pillaws and poultry like a wolf, and drink 
up wine with the fame moderation that a camel drinks up water.’* 

I thought I fhould have choked with fmothered laughter : I 
would not however interrupt him, and fo contrived to keep it to 
myfelf: he proceeded to apothegmatife : 

“ But with all their he, he, he’s, and ha, ha, ha's, it fome- 
times turns out that they are caught: the monkey is feized in a trap, 
and caged or knocked in the head, and the Frank is put in jail, and 
ballinadoed or hanged ; and then the tune is changed, and it is 
Oh, ho, ho !” Here he began to mimic crying fo admirably, and at 
the fame time fo ridiculoufly, that I burft out laughing again. 

<s Obferve, Jimmel,” faid he haftily, u obferve ! you can’t refrain ! 
But by our holy Prophet,” faid he ferioufly, “ it may end as I faid: 
fo look to yourfelf, and avoid laughter in caravanferas, or we part ; 
for there are places, and that was one of them laft night, where fuipi- 
cion would ruin you. And if you loll your life, what Ihould I fay 
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for myfelf on my return to Aleppo ? Eh, what fhould I fay for myfelf ? 
Ha, ha, ha ! would not do. No, no, they would not believe it, and 
I fhould lofe mv character.” 

s * 

“ Why, don’t you laugh yourfelf?’’ faid I. 

<£ Very feldom, or rather never, ;? returned he; “ at leall I would 
not in time of danger. No, no, none but Chriftians and monkies 
make a practice of laughing—Turks and Tartars are wifer.” I pro- 
mifed him, that I would in future take more care ; and, by way of 
appeafmg him with a little flattery, faid, that he played his part fo 

admirably, it was impoffible to refill the impulfe. But he anfwered, 

r - \ 

with a grave face, that his action in that cafe was of too ferrous a 
nature to be made a fubjeCt of merriment —and advifed me to 
believe it fo. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


The folicitude of my guide for my fafety was the 
earneftnefs of a man of bufinefs zealous to difcharge with the 
utmofl punctuality the duty he had undertaken; and I mull obferve 
to you, that the whole of his conduct evinced a precifion and punc- 
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mality of dealing rarely found in our intercourfe with mankind. Pre¬ 
vious to leaving Aleppo, he had undertaken to convey me fafe—he 
was, as you may already perceive, indefatigable and unremitting in 
his endeavours to do fo ; he had promifed to fupply me with food—fo 
he did, in the moll ample manner; he promifed to go as I pleafed, 
fail or flow—fo he did ; he promifed to change horfes with me, as 
often as I thought proper to deftre—he did fo. But beyond this, he 
feemed to carry his care of me no farther than to any bale of goods 
he might have in his charge. He was bound to deliver me fafe, in 
good order and condition, at Bagdad: fo much he was determined 
to do, and no more did he think of. I had got letters to the 
Bafliaws of feme of the towns through which we were to pafs; but 
as the delivery of a letter is, according to the cuftom of that country, 
always accompanied with a prefent, I thought it better to decline 
delivering them, except when neceflity compelled—though the ftate 
of the country was fo unfettled, that we often had occafion for a 
guard. 

As foon as the remembrance of the laughing affair was a little 
decayed, the Tartar began to relax into good humour, and to talk 
with his ufual vehemence ; for he was always, according to the flow 
of his fpirits, either fullenly filent or extravagantly loquacious. His 
tongue might be confidered as a thermometer, by which the warmth 
or coldnefs of his temper might be calculated, and the extremes of 
garrulity and taciturnity were the indices. His convention, how¬ 
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ever, was very circumfcribed, and confifted chiefly of ftories of him- 
felf and his horfe, the amazing journeys he made, and the feats of 
manhood he performed. One circumftance I mull in juftice men¬ 
tion, as I think it marks ftrongly the habitual delicacy and modefly 
of this people. Although he frequently lamented my banifhment 
from my family, and although we were for eighteen days continually 
converfmg on a. variety of occafions that might lead to the fubjeCt, 

he never once talked of women ; never, in all his pity for my fitua- 

* 

tion, glanced even remotely at the poflibillty of my getting a fubfti- 
tute in that way ; never hinted that he thought of them himlelf. On 
feeing women coming to the wells, they reminded me of fome of 
the ftories in the Old Teftament. I mentioned it, but it went no 
farther; for whenever the fubjeCt was flatted, he threw cold water 
on it. 

That he conceived me to be in fome refpeCts a parcel of property, 

I have good reafon to believe: for I obferved that at fome caravan- 
feras the people collected round me, and regarded me with ftrong 
fymptoms of furprife and pity; foine viewed me with commifera- 
tion, fome with contempt; but not one creature, however wretched 
or abjeCt, feemed to envy my flotation. 

I was the more confirmed in this opinion by an incident that 
happened between Diarbeker and Moful. One morning I was unu- 
fually overcome with the fatigues of the preceding day: the Tartar 
called me, fummoned me to horfe; and finding that I gave no anfwer. 
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nor fhewfcd any token of awaking, he .lilted me in his arms bodily 
From my couch (fuch was his flrength that he did it without any 
flftStult'y), carried me out without the leafl ceremony, and, before I 
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was fo completely awake as to be Fenfible of my fituation, had me 
fixed upon a 'horfe ready to depart. 

A tranfaflion fo very lingular, you may well conclude, furprifed 
me at the time, and would not readily be forgotten : fuch a crowd 
of Grange, confufed, and incongruous thoughts and fenfations as 
occurred to me, I never before experienced : they were painful, they 
were furprifmg — but I was in fuch a Hate that I could not afterwards 
analyfe them. The chief reflexion that arofe from it was, that 
human fentiment mull be in a deplorable Hate of degradation indeed, 
when fiich a circumfiance could occur from the notion that a man 
was as much an affet or piece of property, could be transferred by 
the fame means, and moved in the fame unfeeling manner, as any 
portion of inert matter that makes up a bale of merchandize. Of 
the truth of this pofition I had foon after a melancholy proof, in an 
incident which, though lamentable, was attended with fuch ludicrous 
circum fiances, that even now I never think of it without fouling — 
fmiling, as I did then, with a heart bleeding with pity. 

One morning I was awakened before day-break with a buflle in 
the caravan 1 era where we lodged. I conje&ured that the Tartar was 
preparing to get forward, and rofe in order to lofe no time. I was 
fo far right in my conje£tures : the horfes were ready, and I came 
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out to mount, and was very much furprifed to perceive feveral horfes 
before me loaded with fomething which flood ered; from their 
backs, and which I had barely light to difcern were not men. I 
concluded that they were bales of merchandize packed in a particu¬ 
lar form, and afked no queftions till full day-light difclofed to me 
that they were human creatures tied up in facks, and faftened aftride 
on the horfes’ backs. There was a ftrange union of horror and oddity 
in the conception, that ftruck me at once with a mixed emotion of 
indignation, pity, and mirth.—The former however got the better, 
and I afked my fervant with fome warmth what it meant.—He faid 
that the facks contained fome young women whom the Tartar had 
bought.—“ Good God !” faid I, “ is it poffible that he can have 
bought wretched females to treat them with fo little tendernefs ?” 
<£ He has bought them/’ returned my fervant, “ in the way of traffic, 
not for pleafure.” 

<£ Suppoie he has/’ faid I, w fuppofe even they were men, not 
to mention young women, how can he imagine that they will fur- 
vive this ? Tied up and fweltered in a lack—faftened crofs-legs on a 
horfe, and driven at fuch an amazing rate (for by this time we had 
fet forward, and another Tartar was whipping the horfes up all the 
time, and driving them on)—how is it poffible they can furvive ? 
They muft be fmothered—they muft be fhattered to pieces—they mull 
be ftripped, excoriated, and tortured to death !” 

M If I might prefume to advife,” faid he, <£ I would- fay that 
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you had better make no remarks upon it: it would only get them 
perhaps worfe treated, and raife his anger againft you* 1 ’ 

To conclude, I took his advice, and kept my mind to myfelf. 
The unfortunate women were in this manner carried fifty miles, at 
the end of which their tender-hearted purchaser difpofed of them in 
fome way of keeping till his return; when I fuppofe they were to 
be carried back in facks aftride upon horfes, all the way to Aleppo, 
there to be fold to the higheft bidder. 

To us, my Frederick, who live in a country where an hour’s 
detention in a houfe againft our will is punifhed as unlawful im- 
priloninent, and who feel and value the rich treafure of liberty 
above all earthly bleftings, the bare idea of flavery appears horri¬ 
ble; when the miferies of flavery are fharpened by cruelty, out- 
indignation burns at the offence: but fuch a complicated piece of 
enormity as that I have mentioned, almoft tranfcends belief, and 
indignation is loft in amazement. There are but few men, even in our 
bracing climate, whom fifty miles riding would not fhake to pieces, 
and torture almoft to death. No woman would think of it. But 
when to tnat is luperadded, fir ft the compulfion—then the forry and 
at beft painful equipage of the horfes-the tender perfons, unaccuf- 

tomed to riding, of the women—the fmothering heat of the fack_ 

and above all the horrid climate, burning with an almoft vertical 
heat (vertical at leaft compared with our oblique fun)—it will be 
allowed to be a wonder, almoft approaching to a miracle, that they 
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furvived one half of their journey. The wonder-working hand of 
Omnipotence alone could bring them through it; and when I aflced 
in the evening whether they were dying or dead, and was told that 
they were not only alive but in perfect health, I could not help re¬ 
peating that moft beautiful expreffion put into the mouth of Maria 
by the inimitable Sterne, “ God tempers the wind to the fide of the 
lhoni lamb.” . 

This affair tended to prejudice me ftrongly againft my Tartar 
guide, and I was for fome time that I could not look upon him with¬ 
out horror ; but at length my refentment abated ; and reafon, relum¬ 
ing her feat of cool decifiori, told me, that though it was a crime and a 
grievous one, he was not fo refponfible for it as thofe who, knowing 
better, authorifed it’by their concurrence, gave it the fanftion of law, 
and made it familiarly pra&ifed ; lie only did that which he had been 
even from his mother’s' breaff inftru&ed to do, and Ihould therefore 
not be judged by thofe rules which a Briton would lay down for the 
government of fuch cafes. > - :• 

A Briton l—Hold ! Have I not now been uttering a moft fevere 
fatire upon the Britifh Nation r Yes \ imputing to men a virtue which 
they want, is the worft kind of fatire—I meant it not at the time, 
but will not retract what I have written—Britons deferve the lafh of 
fatire ! They deferve a worfe lafh : for the traffic in human bodies 
frill flands a bloody brand of infamy on her great National Councils. 
Their brothers’ blood ! the blood of millions of murdered Africans, 
' 1 P like 
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like that of Abel, cries to Heaven againfl them, and will not, i 

fear, cry in vain. 

Great God !—What a horrible thought!—what an indelible 
fligrria ! that a Legiilator fhall, in the cold blood of commerce, make 
a calculation of the probable profit upon human lives—put commer¬ 
cial' expediency in the balance againft murder—and make convenience 
the excufe for crime I—Why, the robber may do fo !—But fliall 
Britons, generous Britons, who boaftful claim precedence of the 
world in freedom, humanity, and juftice—fhall they look on and fee 
inferior nations fpumlng from them with horror the debating traffic ; 
and IB initiated by avarice, or milled by wicked policy, retain the blot 
that other States have wiped away, and live at once die curfe of one 
part, and the fcorn of the reft of mankind ?—Forbid it Mercy ! 
Forbid it Heaven ! —And oh l may that virtuous man, who, difdain- 
ing the malignant taunts of the bafe and interefted, boldly fteps 
forth the advocate of man and of his country, and feffron after 
feflion fprings from the couch of repofe which opulence prefects 
him, to break the fetters and the fcourges which improbity and 
avarice have forged for our fellow creatures—may he fucceed and 
bear down all bis oppo&rs ! and may the juftice of his country 
make his triumph and his glory as certain and complete here, as 
the juftice of that Being, under whofe diredion he ads, will doubt- 
lefs make them hereafter! 
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LETTER XL. 


3 ? ROM the confiderations I have already pretty fully men- 
tioned, my mind was by no means at eafe. The inceflant travelling 
for fo many days, at the rate of feventy-five miles a day, to be con¬ 
tinued I knew not how long, increafed my anxiety; and the appre- 
henfions of accident, interruption, and above all ficknefs, intercepting 
me on my way, haunted my imagination with all its terrors. I was 
beiides approaching fall; to that region where the winds ftrike all 
living things that draw them in inftantly dead: and conceiving that 
the more expeditious I was in getting over the journey, the greater 
chance I had of efcaping thofe mifchiefs ; I puflied heartily forward, 
and urged the Tartar till he at laft expreffed his aftonilhment and 
approbation ; paid me the compliment to fay, that I wasalmoft equal 
to himfelf for enduring fatigue ; and concluded with a very fagacious 
furmife, that in all probability I had been myfelf a carrier of dis¬ 
patches among the Frank Governments. 

One day after we had rode about four miles from a caravanfera, 
at which we had changed our cattle, I found that a moft execrably 
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bad horfe had fallen to my lot: he was ftiff, feeble, and foundered; 
in confequence of which he Humbled very much, and I every 
minute expected that he would fall and roll over me. I therefore 
propofed to the guide to exchange with me; a favour he had hitherto 
never refufed, and for which I was the more anxious, as the beaft 
he rode was of the very beft kind. To my utter aftonifhment he 
peremptorily refufed : and as this had been a day of unufual tacitur¬ 
nity on his part, I attributed his refufal to peeviftmefs and ill temper, 
and was refolved not to let the matter reft there. I therefore defired 
the interpreter to inform him, that as he had at Aleppo agreed to 
change horfes with me as often as I pleafed, I fhould confider our 
agreement infringed upon if he did not comply, and would write to 
the Conful at Aleppo to that effed. 

As foon as this was conveyed to him, he feemed ftrongly agitated 
by anger; yet endeavoured to conceal his emotions under afFeded 
contempt and derifion, which produced from him one of the mo ft 
lingular grins that ever yet marred the human phyllognomy. At 
length he broke forth : 

4t You will write to Aleppo, will you? Foolifh Frank I they will 
not believe you ! By Mahomet, it would be well done to hear the com¬ 
plaint of a wandering Frank againft Haflan Artaz—Haflan the faith¬ 
ful and the juft, who for ten years and more has been the mefienger 
of an Emperor, and the friend and confidant of Cadis, Bafhaws, 
and Viceroys, and never yet was called fo much as liar! Who, think 
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you, poor mifguided one ! who, think you, would believe that I 
broke my promife ?” 

<c Why do you not then,” faid I, interrupting him, “ why do 
you not perform it by changing horfes, when you are convinced in 
your confcience (if you have any) that it was part of your agree¬ 
ment ?”— u Once .for all I tell you,” interrupted he, “ I will not give 
up this horfe. There is not,” faid he gafconadingly, “ there is not a 
Muflulman that ever wore a beard, not to talk of a wretched Frank, 
that fliould get this horfe from under me ; I would not yield him to the 
Commander of the Faithful this minute, were he in your place: I 
would not, I tell you, Frank—and I have my own reafons- for it.” 

w I dare fay you have,” returned I j <£ love of your eafe, and 
fear of your bones.” 

At hearing this, he grew quite outrageous—called Mahomet 
and Alla to witnefs that he did not know what it was to fear any 
thing—declared that he was convinced fome infernal fpirit had that 
day got pofleflion of me—and indeed feemed well difpofed to go 
to logger-heads. At length obferving that I looked at him with 
fneering contemptuous defiance, he rode up along fide of me—I 
thought it was to ftrike, and prepared to defend rnyfelf. I was how¬ 
ever miftaken ; he fnatched the reins out of my hand, and caught 
hold of them colleded clofe at the horfe’s jaw; then fell flogging 

i 

my horfe and {purring his own, till he got them both into full fpeed; 
nor did he flop there, but continued to belabour mine with his whip, 

and 
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and to fpur his own, driving headlong over every impediment that 
came in our way, till I really thought he had run mad, or defigned 
to kill me. Several times I was on the point of ftriking him with 
my whip, in order to knock him off his horfe—but as often pa¬ 
tience providentially came in to my afliftance, and whifpered to me 
to forbear and fee it out. Mean time 1 confidered myfelf as being in 
fome danger; and yet fueh was the power he had over the cattle, 
that I found it inapoftible to flop him: fo refigning the event to the 
dire&ion of Providence, I fuffered him without a further -effort to 
proceed; I calling him every opprobrious name I could think of in 
lingua Franca, and he grinning, and calling me Dumus, Jihafh, 

Burhl (i. e. hog, afs, mule), in rapid and impetuous vehemence of 
tone and utterance. 

He continued this for a length of I dare fay fome miles, over 
an uncultivated tra£t, here and there interfered with channels formed 
by rills of water in the periodical rains ; thickly fet with low furze, 
ferns, and other dwarf bufhes, and broken up and down into little 
hills. His horfe carried him clean over all: and though mine was 
every minute Humbling and nearly down, yet with a dexterity in- 
expreftible, and a vigour altogether amazing, he kept him up by 
the bridle, and 1 may fay carried him gallantly over every tlung. 
I was aftonifhed very much at all this, and towards the end as much 
pleafed as aftonifhed ; which he perceiving, cried out frequently 
and triumphantly, “ O, la Frangi! Heli! Hell! Frangi!” and at 

laft 
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at laft drawing in the horfes, flopping fhort, and looking me full 
in the face, exclaimed in lingua Franca, “ Que dice, Frangi—Que 
dice r 

For fome time I was incapable of making him any anfwer, but 
continued furveying him from head to foot as the moft extraordinary 
favage I had ever beheld ; while he flroked his whilkers with great 
felf-complacency and compofure, and nodded his head every now 
and then, as much as to fay, Ay, ay, it is fo \ look at me ! am 
not I a very capital fellow ?—“ A capital fellow indeed you are,’* 
faid I, “ but I wifli I was well out of your confounded clutches.’- 
We alighted on the brow of a fmall hill, whence was to be feen 
a full and uninterrupted profpeft of the country all round. The 
interpreter coming up, he called to him and defired him to explain 
to me carefully the meaning of what he was about to fay ; which T 
will give you as nearly as I can in his own words, as they-were 
tranflated by the Linguift: 

“ You fee thofe mountains yonder,” faid he, pointing to the 
Eaft; cl thofe are in the province of Kurdcjian , inhabited by a vile race 
of robbers called }e licks, w T ho pay homage to a God of their own 
_ called Jefid (Jefus), and worfhip the Devil from fear. They live by 
plunder,, and often defcend from thofe mountains, crofs the Tigris, 
which runs between them and us, and plunder and ravage this country 
in bands of great number and formidable ftrength, carrying away 
into flavery all they can catch, and killing all who refill them. This 
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country therefore, for feme diftance round us, is very dangerous to 
travellers, wliofe only fafety lies in flight. Now it was our misfor¬ 
tune this morning to get a very bad horfe, for which, pleafe Alla 
(ftroking his whifkers), fome one fhall receive the baftinado. 
Should we meet with a band of thofe Curds, what could we do but 
fly ? And if you, Ffangi, rode this horfe, and I that, we could never 
efcape : for I doubt you could not keep him up from falling under 
me, as I did under you: I fhould therefore come down and be 
taken—you would lofe your guide, and mifs your way, and all of 
us be undone. Befides,” continued he, “ there are many villages here 
where people live, who, if they only fufpedted you were a Frank, 

- % jf r r r 

would follow and facrifice you if they could to Mahomet, and 
where of courfe you mu ft run for it.” 

As foon as the interpreter had explained this to me, “ Well,” 
continued the Tartar, “ what does he fay now to it?” Then turning 
to me, and tofling up his head—“ Que dice, Frangi ? ’ 

“Why, I fay,” returned 1, “ that you have fpoken good fenfe 
and found reafon ; and I am obliged to you.” 

T his, when interpreted fully, operated moft pleafingly upon him $ 
his features relaxed into a broad look of fatisfadtion, and he faid :— 
£t I will do every thing I can to make you eafy and contented : 
and when I am obftinate, don’t refift—for be allured I have reafon 
xoi it; and above all things avoid laughing in my prefence. But 
we fhall reach Moftil by and by, and probably then we may have no 
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more rides.” For I expected to get down the river Tigris from Mobil 
to Bagdad, and had told him fo, and he encouraged me with the ex¬ 
pectation. 

That night we came to a caravanfera which lay at fame diflance 
from a village. Here the Tartar, pleafed with himfeif for the conduct 
of the day, and pleafed with me for my approbation of it, ordered 
a moll admirable Tapper ; and not only, as was very common with 
him, rejected the heft difh in order to prefent it to me, but alfo fe- 
le£ted for me the choice ft bits of th.ofe upon the table. He then 
ordered wine, obferving that the fatigue of a Government MefTenger 
demanded indulgence ; and ufmg a falvo of my fuggeftion on a for¬ 
mer occafion, viz. that the Prophet would not be offended r with 
travellers more than with the fick for taking it as it were medici - 
natty . 

We accordingly had wine, and admirable it was, though by no 
means equal to that we drank at the city of Diarbeker. I took little 
however, and the Tartar was much furprifed at my abftemioufnefs; 
remarking, that he never faw a Frank before that was not a down T 
right hog when he got the cup to his lips. My taking it in final! 
portions, while he drank it as we do table beer, particularly aftonifhed 
him. Before he lay down on his couch, he gave orders for horfes, 
threatening the people with fevere caftigation if they gave bad ones; 
holding up as an example the perfon that gave us the ftumbling 
horfe that day, who he declared fhould be baftinadoed as foon as he 
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returned, if there was a Cadi within ten leagues of him ; and I dare 
to fay that he kept his word moft religioully. 

The next morning we had excellent cattle ; fear produced wonders 
among them, and we fet forward juft as the fun rofe. As we en¬ 
tered the firft village, I was fomewhat alarmed by perceiving my 
guide draw up his horfe—deliberate—mutter to himfelf—and feem 
rather uneafy while he viewed a crowd that was up the ftreet before 
us ; fome of whom I perceived to be agitated with fome extraordinary 
motions of the body, while one man ftood in the middle, rolling 
his body into a variety of ftrange contortions.—The Tartar, for a 
minute or two, feemed to be debating within himfelf whether he 
fliould proceed or turn about: at length putting me on his left hand, 
lie fet forward at full fpeed, leaving the crowd on his right, who, 
feeing the rapidity of our pace, few on one fide, and let us pafs. 
We foon however heard fhouting behind us, and could hear plainly 
the words “ Ghiaour I Frangi Cucu !” and looking back, perceived 
feveral ragged men like favages purfuing us, lifting ftones occafion- 
ally, and calling them after us with all their might. The fpeed of 
our horfes at laft got us out of both fight and hearing ; and I plainly 
perceived, and was for the firft time convinced, that my guide’s con- 
duet was direded by found fenfe, fpirit, good faith, and integrity. 
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LETTER XLI. 


THE extraordinary occurrence which I mentioned in my 
Iaft letter required explanation, and my Tartar friend was not back*, 
ward in giving it; for he loved exceedingly to hear himfelf talk, and, 
on any fubjedt within the compafs of his knowledge, was fhrewd, 
perfpicuous, and even naturally eloquent: he had moreover on that 
occafion a&ed the part of a lkilful general ; and as I applauded his 
prudence and addrefs, he was extremely kind and communicative, 
and gave me a full account of that aflair, his motives, his deliberations, 
and the urgency of the cafe; and, in fhort, every thing that could 
elucidate the circumftance, or aggrandize his own importance. It 
would be a pity to take it out of his own words : I fhall therefore 
relate them to you, as I had them through the medium of our Lin- 
guift, for they made an imprefflon on my memory not eafily to be 
erafed. 

“ You mull know,” faid he, u that there are fpread over the 
face of this great and glorious empire a number oi dervifes of dif¬ 
ferent kinds —holy men, who renounce the enjoyments and pleafures 
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of the world, to converfe with Mahomet and worfhip Alla. Some 
of thofe are very good men, indeed faints ? and never do any thing 
bad ; preaching and praying, without hurting any thing, even a rat 
or a fnake ; nay, they would not hurt a Chriftian. There are others 
again, of whom I have heard our Bafhaws and Efiendis, and even 
the Maazeen, declare that they are forbid by the Koran ; and yet the 
common people (the lower fort you know have no fenfe) reverence 
and worfhip them—they are called Sant on s ; live by tliemfelves, 
fometimes under ground like rabbits, and fometiines in the thickets 
and woods. They go where they pleafe, take the befl feat in any 
man’s houfe, cram themfelves with meat and drink, and yet none 
refill them; for fome will not, and others dare not. Nay, they 
often pollute women in the open ftreets—and they never fet their 

eyes on a Chriftian or a Frank, that they will not kill, if poflible. 

§ * 

For my part, I think that they ought to be hanged, every one of 
them that had a head to be hanged by—or rather flaked—for no 
punifhment is too great for them ; but I dare not fay fo in that 
town—if I did, I fhould be ftoned to death by the rabble. 

“ As foon as I perceived the crowd, and the rafcals dancing, I 
knew that they were fantons, and was fure that they would flop us 
in order to extradt money from us ; in which cafe they would moft 
probably have difcovered you—for they have the eyes of the devil. 
Nothing then could fave your life; the crowd would join them, anc? 
your brains would have been beat out with ftones* I had a mind 
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to turn back and go round the town, but that might have caufed fuf- 
picion, and got us perhaps intercepted ; fo I determined to pufh by 
them boldly, which I did, you can teftify,like a brave man. You faw 
enough yourfelf, to convince you of the danger you have efcaped, 
and of my wifdom and valour ; let me therefore entreat you to be 
entirely guided by me, and above all things avoid that accurfed pro- 
penfity to laughter.” 

Since I firft formed the refolutioh of writing this account of my 
journey, I have been at fome pains to dip into the bed hiftories of 
that country, and I find that in every inftance my Tartar guide’s infor¬ 
mation was correct. Thofe fantons, as well as other claffes of dervifes 
and flieihs, travel about the country and levy contributions on the 
inhabitants : fome are really what they pretend to be, and are as 
pure and as pious as the monks of the primitive Chriftian church; 
but the fantons are monfiers, who exifl only by the barbarous cre¬ 
dulity and more than favage ignorance of the lower order of the 
people—though reprobated, and indeed execrated, by the better fort 
of Turks. They affe£t to be dementated (which with the Maho- 
medans is the greateft mark of fan&ity), and under cover of that 
madnefs commit every excefs and enormity, not merely with impu¬ 
nity, but with applaufe. Such is the melancholy ftate of degradation, 
to which the weight of fuperftition’s chains bends the mind of man! 
It is not long fince I had a very pleafing difcuffion of this extraor¬ 
dinary fubjedt, with a gentleman of my acquaintance, for whole 
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veracity I have great refpe£t. Superftition and credulity very natu¬ 
rally led to a conlideration of the Turkilh religion, and I exprefled 
my fatisfadion, that the word excrelcences of the Chridian fchifms 
could not be compared with the Turkifh faith in their dervifes. He 
faid, that he agreed it did not go quite the length of the fantons ; but 
he related to me a converfation between him and a Roman catholic, 
not more than twenty-four miles from the enlightened city of 
Dublin, which furprifed me much. 

“ I was,” faid he, et when a youth, very free in cenfuring all 
religions, and chiefly Popery ; for, being bred among Roman catho¬ 
lics, I had the greater opportunity of feeing their abfurdities, which 
I treafured up as fo much gain, without ever taking into account 
their many virtues, of which they have their fhare. One day I was 

on a party of pleafure, at a place called-, and in prefence 

of a poor country fellow ridiculed the priefthood, attributing to them 
many vices, and particularly fornication and adultery. The man 
refilled me, and declared it was impoflible. Then I fuppofe, 
faid I, if a pried, and a woman were locked up in a room together 
for a year, and the woman in a week after coming forth was brought 
to bed of a child, you would not believe it to be the prieft’s. No, 
laid he, I would not. Then how came the child ? I don’t know, 
replied he—any way but by him. In fhort, he Would believe it 
1 elf-impregnation, or preternatural vifltation, rather than allow a 
pried to be capable of fornication*” 
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a But ,’ 5 faid I, {f you fuppofed a cafe—if the fellow was fhrewd 
enough to fay, no fuch cafe could at all happen, he would have put 
you down ; that was what he meant, though he knew not how to 
go about expreffing it.” 

The difficulties and hazards of the journey, which feemed to 
thicken upon us as we advanced, made me pant for a fpeedy conclu- 
fion to it ; and the adventure of the laft day opened more clearly to 
my view the dangers we had to encounter, which were frill likely to 
increafe as we got to the eaftward and fouthward, where the fury of 
bigotry raged without remorfe ; where the greater diftance from the 
feat of government made the populace more lawlefs, and the magi- 
firate more corrupt and tyrannical; where the total feclufion from 
all well ordered fociety rendered the manners barbarous ; where 
/hungers were feldom feen, and when feen fleeced and perfe¬ 
cted ; and where particularly, I had reafon to believe, fcarcely any 
Englifhman had ever fet his foot; and above all, where the very 
winds that blew were charged with deftru&ion, and carried inftant 
death upon their wings. I therefore earneflly longed to reach 
Moful, where the probability was, 1 fhould get at leaf! the mose 
comfortable and commodious conveyance of water carriage, and 
where I might refrefh myfelf completely, after the fatigues of fo 
many days journey 5 and, if there was occafion, claim a guard and 
protection, having along with me a letter to the Bafhaw, which I 

might 
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might withhold or deliver, juft as beft fluted my inclination or con¬ 
venience. 

I could not help viewing with a fad and melancholy eye my 
prefent ftate; wandering, I may fay alone, unaccommodated and 
wretched, through an inhofpitable region, and more inhospitable 
people ; where danger befet me in a thoufand forms, and every ftep 
I took, I took in hazard of my life ; and comparing it with thofe 
feenes of opulence and comfort which I had once experienced, 
where every lawful wiih met with its accomplifhment; where every 
neceftlty w T as fupplied, and every difficulty obviated , where tender 
love and attachment anticipated every defire, and foothed every care; 
where the mutual endearments and reciprocal accommodations of 
tender relatives, wife, children, faithful friends, and kindly intimates 
gave a zeft to life, made me feel that my exiftence w^as of intereft to 
others as w r ell as to mylelf, and communicated a conicious importance 
which the ifolated, folitary, felfifh man can never feel: I could not 
help looking back with grief and mortification, to think that I once 
poftefied thofe bleffings, and fliould perhaps poftefs them no more y 
but, on the contrary, might perifh unknown, unheeded, and unla¬ 
mented, in an unknown corner of the wilds of an unknow-n hoftile 
country, without one friend to folace or to cheer me, or tell to thofe 
who loved or took ffiare in my concerns, the place where I lay, or 
the particulars of my fate. 
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Nor in tills dilmal train of rehe&ions was Aleppo forgotten. 
It made the great.connedling link between my former happiaels and 
prefent mifery ; it was, as it were, the door through which I palled 
when I took my lafh farewell of comfort: when it clofed and fliut 
me out, the profpedt was indeed gloomy ; nor did I after feel one 
happy fenfat’on, unlefs the convullive tranfports of a laugh, and the 
boifteroiis fleeting mirth arifing from the fmgulariries of my guide, 
which, as the furge railed by the tempefl above its proper height 
lifts up the fhattered bark only to call it on the beach and leave it 
fhipwrecked, elevated my fpirlts for the moment beyond their proper 
pitch, to retire quickly, and leave them in the horrors of ten times 
deeper melancholy. 

Perceiving how much caft down I was, my friendly Tartar began 
to rally me: “ Jimmel,” laid he, M the Santons have frightened 
you: —but don’t be afraid— Hassan Artaz is no boy: he can 
bring you through greater difficulties than thofe, Ihould they befall 
us.” 

Ci But how comes it,” faid I, “ Haffan, that you, who have fb 
much power at the caravanferas, have not power to refill thofe 
rafcally Santons, or the mobs of a village ?” 

M Why, as to the mob,” faid he, “ if I was by myfelf, -or had 
only a true Believer with me, I would make them fly before me like 
the dull before the wind. As to the Santons, no one can refill them : 
the Great, who hate them, are obliged to fhew them relpedl: and the 
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Bafhaw of Aleppo, nay the Commander of the Faithful himfelt, coulc 
not fave you, if one of them called on the mob to ftone you, or 
tear you to pieces. However,be of good cheer; ior, pleafe Alla, I 
will deliver you fafe and iound to the Coja at Bagdad i befides, we 
lhall very foon be at Moful, from whence we will go down by water, 
which will be very pleafant: and the chief danger then will be in 
fair fighting, which is better than being cut off by Santons. Should 
there be occafion, n faid he, looking mo ft ferocioufly and brandifhing 
his whip—“ fhould we be attacked by Curds or Robbers, you {hall 
fee—you lhall fee, Jimmel—Oh ! holy Prophet, how 111 fight 1 


LETTER XLIL 


It was early in the evening when the pointed turrets 
of the city of Moful opened on our view, and communicated no 
very unpleafant fenfations to my heart. I found myfelf on fcrip- 
ture ground; and could not help feeling fome portion of the pride 
of the traveller, when I reflected that I was now within fight of 
Nineveh, renowned in holy writ.—The city is feated in a very 
barren fandy plain ? on the banks of the river Tigris, embelliflied 
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with the united gifts of Pomona, Ceres, and Flora. The external 
view of the town is much in its favour, being encompafled with 
ftately v alls of folid ftone, over which the fteeples or minarets of other 
lofty buildings are feen with increafed effect. Here I firft faw a 
large caravan encamped, halting on its march from the Gulph of 
Perfia to Armenia; and it certainly made a mo ft noble appearance, 
filling the eye with a multitude of grand objects, all uniting to form 
one magnificent whole. 

But though the outfide be fo beautiful, the in fide is moft deteftabie: 
the heat is fo intenfe, that in the middle of the day there is no ftlr- 
ring out; and even at night the walls of the houfes are fo heated by 
the day’s fun, as to produce a difagreeable heat to the body at afoot 
or even a yard diftance from them. However, I entered it with fpirits, 
becaufe I conlidered it as the laft ftage of the worft part of my pil¬ 
grimage. But, alas! I was difappointed in my expectation ; for the 
Tigris was dried up by the intenfity of the heat, and an unufually 
long drought; and I was obliged to take the matter with a patient' 
fiirug, and accommodate my mind to a journey on horfeback, which, 
though not fo long as that I had already made, was likely to be 
equally dangerous, and which therefore demanded a full exertion 
of fortitude and refolution.—There are a thoufand latent energies in 
every man, which only want the powerful voice of neceffity to call 
them out: and now drawn to the top of my bent, I prepared my 
mind to fet out in the morning, with as much cheerfulnefs as if the 
^. R 2 hopes 
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hopes of wafer carriage- to Bagdad had never once occurred to nay 
mind. 

It was ft ill the hot feafon of the year, and we were to travel 
through that country, over which the horrid wind I have before 
mentioned fsveeps its con fuming blahs' It is called by the Turks 
Samiel, is mentioned by holy Job under the name of the Eaft Wind, 
and extends its ravages all the way from the extreme end of the 
Gulph of Cambay a up to Moful; it carries along with it fleaks of 
fire, like threads of fxlk ; inftantly ftrikes dead thofe that breathe 
it, and confumes them inwardly to allies;, the fleih foon becoming 
black as a coal, ami dropping off from the bones. Philofophers con- 
fider it as a kind of eledric fire, proceeding from the fulphureous 
or nitrous exhalations which are kindled by the agitation of the 
winds. The only poflible mean3 of efcape from its fatal effeds, is 
to fall flat on the ground, and thereby prevent the drawing it in: 
to do this, however, it is neeefiary fir ft to fee it, which is not always 
pradicable. 

But befides this, the ordinary heat of the climate is extremely 
dangerous to the blood and lungs, and even to the fkin, which it 
blifters and peels away from the flefh, affeding the eyes fo much,, 
that travellers are obliged to wear a tranfparent covering over them* 
to keep the heat off. 

That night, Haflan faid, that as we muft proceed to Bagdad 
on horfeback, he would ftay the next at Moful to refrefh us; which 
3 I objeded 
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1 obje&ed to; lie then fpoke of the fucceeding part of the journey 
a? a thing of nothing : we had already come near nine hundred 
miles* and had not above five to go : befides, as the weather was 
warmer, we would travel more in the night, and lie-by in the day¬ 
time, In places with which he was well acquainted. 

In fhort, the poor fellow feemed to take an intereft: in my fafetv, 
and to wifh to alleviate the pains of my mind; and-he always con¬ 
cluded with a remonftrance againft laughing, which from frequently 
hearing I now underftood even in his own language.—“ Don’t 
laugh, Jimmel, don’t-laugh,” he would fay with great folemnity.— 
By the bye r I obferved, that when he was well difpofed to me, he 
always called me Jimmel (a name which I prefume he conftrufted, 
with my fervant’s affiftance, from the refemblance of found between 
Campbel and Camel, Jimmel being the Turkifh for that animal); 
and when angry* he called me Frangi, with all its gradations of 
Turkifii abufe, Dumus, Gucu, &c. 

That-evening, as we fat in the caravanfera, a man entered and 
fpoke to Hailan, who feemed to pay great attention to what he was- 
faying* He was a well made man-—below the middle fize—and had 
that kind of countenance which befpeaks fhrewdnefs, ingenuity, 
and mirth. At length*he retired ; and foon after HaiTan bid us rife 
and follow him : he went into a fort of public room, where a num¬ 
ber of people were collected, fitting as is the cuftom in coffee-houfes 
on low ftools. Hafian pointed to me to fit down, « which I did: 

then 
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then placing the Interpreter near us, he fat himfelf: and ftraight I 
perceived the little man, who had juft been fpeakipg to him, ftep 
forth from the crowd and begin to pronounce a fort of prologue, 
which I neither underftood nor wifhed to underftand : it appeared 
from his cadences to be metrical, and feemed, by the little im- 
preftion it made on his auditors, to have nothing particular to 
recommend it. . At length, however, he paufed, and, hemming 
feveral times to clear his pipes, began again to hold forth. “ He 
is going to tell a ftory,” fakl the Interpreter. The attention of all 
was fixed upon him, and he proceeded with a modulation of tones, 
a variety of action, and an energy of expreffion, that I think I have 
never heard or feen excelled: his action indeed was fingularly 
.admirable; and I could perceive that he was occafionally fpeaking 
in the tones of a man and a woman; in which latter character he 
gave a picture of whining ludicrous diftrefs, that moved the rifible 
mufcles of all the company. I looked at Kaftan, and he was grin¬ 
ning as merrily as could any monkey or Frank in Afia. The Lin- 
guift occafionally interpreted what the ftory-teller was faying ; and 
I foon began to fufpedt that it was a ftory I had more than once read 
in the Arabian Nights, though altered, and in fome meafure drama¬ 
tized by the fpeaker. I looked feveral times archly at Haflan, and 
he returned my glance, as much as to fay, You fee I don't laugh! at 
all this. At length, however, the orator came to a part where he 
was to mimic a poor little hunch-back (for I now difcovered it to 
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be the ft cry of little Hunch-back) choking with a bone i he threw” 
up his back ; fqueezed, till all the blood in his body feemed collected 
in his fice, his eyes rolled in their fockets, his knees knocked, he 
twifted and folded his body, putting his fore-finger and thumb into 
his throat, and pulling with all his might, as if to pull fomething out; 
at length he grew weaker, ftretched his arms down, and his fingers 
back, like thofe of a perfon ftrangling—kicked, fell, quivered, and 
died. It is impoffible for any defcription to do juftice to the perfec¬ 
tion of his ading; and what rendered it the more extraordinary was, 
that though it was a fcene of death, and w r ell aded death, he conti¬ 
nued to render it fo ludicrous in circumftances, as to fufpend the 
audience between a laugh and cry. They did not remain long fo ; 
for he fuddenly bounced up, and began the mo ft doleful lamentation 
of a woman, and exhibited fuch a fcene of burlefque diftrefs as I 
never witnefled. All burft out in torrents of laughter, Haflan as 
well as the reft—I alone remained purpofely ferious ; and the orator, 
according to cuftom, broke off in the middle of an interefting 
fcene. 

When we returned to the caravanfera, I rallied the Tartar on the 
fcore of his laughter: he growled, and faid, “ Who could avoid it ? 
Why did not you laugh as you were wont ?”—“ Becaufe,” faid I, “ he 
did not act as comically as you.”—“ No, 5 ’ returned he, “ but becaufe 
Franks and monkies only laugh for mifchief, and where they ought 
not. N©, Jimmel, you will never fee me laugh at mifchief.”—-“What,” 
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laid I, u not at a poor man’s being choked to death 1”—“ Nay,’ 
faid he, “ I feldom. laugh, yet I could not avoid it' then.” That 
very hour, however, a puppet-fhow was exhibited in the fame room, 
and my grave guide laughed till the tears ran down his cheeksand 
his voice funk into a whining treble. Karagbufe was certainly 
extravagantly comical, though filthy ; and frightened a Cadi with 

V 

a whole troop of janiiTaries, by letting fly at them a fhot or two— 
a parte, poft - 

The next day we fet out well mounted, and puflied on with 
renovated fpirits towards Bagdad. Haffan could no more have the 
affurance to cenfure laughing; and, as I was little difpofed to do it 
in time of danger, we were likely to agree well. In fhort, we began 
to like one another’s company; and if I brought him to be a greater 
laugher than he ufed to be, he gave himfelf the credit of having 
made me much more ferious than I had been before—I profited by 
his inftru&ions. 

It would be an effort as idle and fruitlefs on my part, as unenter- 
taming and uninterefting on yours, to attempt to give you a regular 
detail of our progrefs from Moful to Bagdad; the fame general 
cautions were obferved, with the fame occafional relaxations. Haf¬ 
fan ftill continued to treat me with a repetition of himfelf and his 
liorie, his own feats and his horfe’s feats 5 to be filent when ill* 
tempered, and loquacious when gay; to flog the attendants at the 
caravanferas ; order the befl horfes, and eat the belt viduals,. and to 
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give me the beft of both ; and finally, we had our fallings out and 
fallings in again : but I had not the mortification of feeing any more 
women tied in facks on horfes’ backs, and excoriated with a ride of 
fifty miles a day. 

As we rode along we overtook feveral times ftraggling Callenders, 
a kind of Mahomedan monks, who profefs poverty and great fane- 
tity; they were dreffed all in rags, covered with filth, carriea a 
gourd, by way of bottle, for water—I prefume fometimes for wine 
too—and bore in their hands a long pole decorated with rags, and 
pieces of cloth of various colours. They are fuppofed by the vulgar 
to have fupernatural powers : but Haffan, w T ho feemed to have caught 
all his ideas from his betters, expreffed no fort of opinion of them; 
lie falamd to them, and gave them money, however. It was extra¬ 
ordinary enough, that they were all in one ftory—all were going on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca— or, as they call it, Hadje . 

As foon as ever we got out of their fight and hearing, Haffan fhook 
his head, and repeated “Hadje, Hadje 1 ” feveral times doubtingly, 
and grinned, as he was aecuftomed to do when he was dilpleafed, with¬ 
out being able to manifeft anger. “ Hadje !” he would cry, “ Hadje, 
Hadje!” I afked him what he meant; and he faid, that thefe fellows 
were no more going to Mecca than I was. “ I have a thoufand and a 
thoufand times,” faid he, ** met Callenders on the road, and always 
found them facing towards Mecca. If I am going fouthward, I always 

overtake them ; if northward, I meet them; and all the time they are 
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going wherever their bufinefs carries them. I overtook,” continued 
he, “ one of them one day, and I gave him alms and pa fled him by ; 
he was coming, he faid, after me, towards Mecca: but I halted on 
purpofe for a day, and he never paffed ; and a merchant arriving at 
the fame caravanfera informed me, he had met the very fame fellow 
four leagues farther northward ; who had anfwered him with the 
fame ftory, and ftill had his face turned towards the fouth.” 

Fifty years ago, no man in Turkey would have dared to hold this 

language; but every day’s experience evinces that the light of reafon 

. ✓ 

fpreads its rays faft through the world—even through Turkey; and 
furnifhes a well founded hope, that in another half century every 
monkifh impoflor (I mean real impoftors), whether they be Maho- 
medan monks, or Cliriftian monks, will be chafed from fociety, and 
forced to apply to honefl means for fubfiftence. 


END OF PART II. 
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JOURNEY TO INDIA, &c. 


LETTER XLIII. 


After paffing through ail immenle tradl of country, 
diftinguifhed by nothing that could ferve even as a circumftance 
to mark and remember our daily journeys, but which I obferved 
to grow manifeftly worfe, both in foil and climate, as we proceeded 
Southward, we came in fight of the famous city of Bagdad, on 
the feventh day from that on which we left Mofol, and on the 
eighteenth from that of my departure from Aleppo; in which 
eighteen days we had rode fourteen hundred miles, partly through 
a route which no European, I have reafon to believe, ever took 
before. 

V « 

On entering the city, I defired my guide to conduct me to the 
houie of a Merchant, to whom I had got letters of credit and intro¬ 
duction. He took me accordingly through the windings of foveral 
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ftrects, and at laft topped at the door of an Armenian Merchant, or 
Coja , where he made me alight, and come in. I was leceived with 
great politenefs ; and, on producing ray letter, found that he was 
not the perfon to whom it was diredted : I accordingly made a 
fuitable apology, and was for retiring to find the houfe of the 
proper perfon, for which purpole the Armenian ofFeied me a 
iervant, when, to my great aftonifhment, my Tartar interfeied ; 
laid that it was to this Merchant he brought all his goods, and 
that 1 muff remain where I was; at the fame time ordering the 
Armenian, in a peremptory tone, to take charge of me, and ufe 
me well. It was in vain that the Armenian endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain to him the nature of the bufinels, and that I infilled I muff 
go to the other Merchant— -Hassan was peremptory, and de¬ 
clared that I fliould not. It was fo extremely outre and ridicu¬ 
lous, that I could not be angry; and the good Armenian uniting 
his voice with that of the Tartar, and entreating me to favour 
him with my company, I acquiefced, and indeed remained in his 
houfe all the time I was at Bagdad. This was proof pofitive, if 
any other than I already had was wanting, that he confide red me 
merely as a piece of merchandife, which he was bound (according 
to the language of Merchants) to deliver in good order and con¬ 
dition. 

I had undertaken, before leaving Aleppo, to give the guide, if 
he a£led conformably to my wifhes, and behaved well, twenty 
pounds over and above the hundred provided by the agreement: I 

therefore 
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therefore fent for him, to fettle finally, and part. He had heard 
that I was a perlon different from what he had fiippofed me to be 3 
but it did not alter his condudf, as might be expected, or make 
him floop to cringing; he ftill fpoke with the fame honeft, bold 
familiarity; and when I gave him the promifed twenty pounds, 
he never hinted, cringed for, or even looked as if he expected 
more : but when we came to part, the feelings he difclofed, and 
thofe I myfelf felt, convinced me, that Man is not naturally that 
brute which prejudice has made him ; and, when left to its own 
operations, the human heart would be uniformly kindly, aife&ion- 
ate, and fympathetic : the poor, rough, unpolifhedTurk, betrayed 
the fbrongeft marks of fenllbility, and I myfelt once more felt the 
uneafinefs of parting. 

I think this is the proper place to give you my opinion of the 
Turks, while the recolle6tion of honeft Hass an is frefh in my 
mind; and I cannot do it better than by quoting the words of an 
excellent French Writer— 

“ The Turks (fays M. du Loir) are naturally a good people, 
<c which is not to be afcribed to the climate ; for the Greeks bom 

i 

“ in the fame climate have very different difpofitions, and retain 
** only the bad qualities of their anceflors, viz. roguery, treachery 
“ and vanity. The Turks, on the contrary, priding themfelves 
“ on their integrity and modeffy, are diftinguifhed in general by 
“ an open, ingenuous flmplicity of manners; courtiers only ex- 
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u cep ted, who, hi Turkey, as every where elie, are the flaves of 
u ambition and avarice.” 

The name of Bagdad has been fo renowned in Eaftern dory, 
and is the fcene of fo many of thofe bewitching tales which we 
find tranflated, or pretended to be tranflated, from the Arabic and 
Perfian, that I felt great pleafure in feeing it, and conceived my- 
felf to be at the very fountain-head of marvellous adventure and 
romance. Fraught with this idea, I was impatient to go forth 
into the town; and notwithflanding the weather was beyond con¬ 
ception hot, I paraded a number of dreets : but never did I, in 
the courle of my life, fee a place fo calculated to bely the opinion 
one would form of it from the Eaftern tales. It appeared to me 
to be among the mod difagreeable cities of the world, and has no 
one circumdance that I could difcover to. recommend it : the heat 
is fo great, that in the Summer-time the inhabitants are forced to 
keep their markets in the night, and to lie all night in the. open 
air on the terraces of their houfes. 

The Armenian with whom I redded, did every thing in his. 
power to render the place agreeable to me ; and I {hall always re¬ 
tain a lively fenfe of his goodnefs and hofpitality he was not only 
generous and polite, but well informed, and pleating in converfa- 
tion. I took occadon to exprefs to him the difapp oin tment I felt 
at finding Bagdad fo very different from what I expected ; and 
told him that I had, when a youth, learned to think highly of itj 

or 
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or rather romantically, from reading Eafiem tales. This led to a 
converfation on the Arabian Nights Entertainments, a copy of 
which he had in the Arabic, and produced it : he then fhewed 
me, with great triumph, a French tranflation of them, printed at 
Paris, which he had read, and declared that the tranflation was 
nothing at all in comparifon with the original. I believe he was 
well.qualified to judge, for he was a perfe£t mailer of the French 
language. 

O O 

We talked of the EaAern tale of the Glals Man, who, in a re- 

A 

verie, increaies his ilock till he gets lo rich as, in imagination, to 
marry the Cadi’s daughter, &c. &:c. and in kicking his wife, kicks 
all his glailes about, and deilroys the whole of his vifionary for¬ 
tune. I praifed the humour of it much —' u Sir,” faid he, u there is 
nothing in it that may not be experienced frequently in aclual life : 
thole waking dreams are the ufual concomitants of opium: a man 
who has accuftomed himlelf to the pernicious practice of eating 
opium, is conftantly fubjett to them. I have, in the courfe of my 
time, found a thoufand of thole dreamers holding forth in the ple¬ 
nitude of imaginary power. I have feen a common pqrter become 
Cadi, and order the bafiinado. I have feen a wretched tailor railed 
by the effects of opium to the office of Aga of the Janifiaries, de- 
pofing the Sultan, and ordering the bow-firing to all about him. 
I have leen lome indulging in the blandifhmeats of love with Prin- 
celfes, and others wallowing in the wealth of Golconda. But the 
moft extraordinary vifionary of this kind I ever met with, was oi^e 
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who imagined himfelf tranflated to Paradife, co-equal to Mahomet, 
arid fitting by the lide of that prophet, arguing with him in de¬ 
fence of the nil of wine and opium : he argued mod ingenioufly, 
lidened in filence to the fuppbled arguments of his adverfarv, an- 
fwered them, replied, rejoined, and dill argued on—till, growing 
at lad angry, he fwore that he was as a good a prophet as him, did 
not care a fig for him, and called him fool and falfe prophet. A 
Turk who was prefent, in the fulnefs of his zeal, laid a dick very 
heavily acrois his fhoulders, and put an end to the vidon: and ne¬ 
ver did I fee a wretch-fo abjebl, fo forlorn, or lb milerably defpond- 
ing; he put his forehead to the ground, which he wet with his 
tears, crying, Mercy, Mahomet! mercy, holy Prophet! mercy, 
Alla !—nor could he find relief (fuch is the ruin of opium) till he got 
a frefh lupply of it in his mouth, which foon gave him a temporary 
refpite from the horrors of his fi duration/* 

Unquedionablv, Bagdad was once a great city, of flourifhing 
commerce ; but the Sultan A mu rath the Fourth, when he made 
himfelf mader of it, put the riched Merchants fettled there to 
dea^h , and it has ever lince gradually declined. About two da vs 
journey from it, lie the ruins of the once famous city of Babylon. 
I was much difpofed to go - to fee it, and thence drop down the 
Euphrates to BafTora: but my Armenian hod told me there was 
nothing in it to recompenfe a perfon for half the trouble ; for, of 
that magnificent city, which was fixty miles in circumference, 
which was encompafied with walls eighty-feven feet in thicknefs, 
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and three hundred and fifty in height, nothing was to be ften but 
the bare foundations of fome great edifices. The Tower of Belus, 
and the Palace of Nebuchadnezzar, lie with the reft in undiftin- 
guifiled ruin. The greateft curiofities, then, were, in the firft 
place, the ruins of a building faid to be the famed Tower of Babel, 
which appeared to have been half a league in compafs; and the re- 
mains of a vaft bridge over the Euphrates, where it is half a league 
broad. 

I was not more anxious to arrive at the city of Bagdad than F 
was to leave it; and having written letters, and put them in a way 
of being forwarded to Europe, I took leave of my friendly hofpi- 
table Armenian, and, with a thoufimd acknowledgments for his 
kindnefs, let out on horftback to a place on the Tigris, where I 
embarked in a boat, in order to proceed to Baflora. This river, 
known fince the firft records of human exiftence by Geographers, 
is remarkable for its rapidity, whence, Pliny fays, it has the 
name of Tigris, (in the Median language, a dart); and for its 
extraordinary courfe, v'hich is in many places under ground, rifts 
in Armenia, finks into the earth near mount Taurus, and runs 
under a mountain—then rifing at the other fide, follows its courfe 
through the lake Thefpites—again finks frequently under ground, 
and continues hid at one time for a fpace of twentv-five miles; 
where, once more emerging, it glides along with a very rapid 
ft ream, meets the Euphrates at a place called Korna, paffes through 
Baflora, and falls into the Perfian Gulph. 
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As the boat in which I took my paflage had no convenience for 
excluding the violence of the fun,, except an awning, I differed 
extremely from the heat. The river itfelf was grant! 5- but the 
banks, and contiguous country, contained nothing to a*ttra<£l no¬ 
tice—no objedt to diverfify the dreary, deferted afpedt of the fceire 
^—nothing- to afford room for refledlion, or give birth to a new 
idea. I do not remember to have ever paffed through fuch a vaft 
extent of countiy, lo uniformly dull and uninterefting. The only 
ihkag that lerved to keep the mind alive, was the apprehenfion of 
robbers^ who, in great numbers, hover over this river, and plun¬ 
der paflengers. We had taken care, on leaving Bagdad, to be 
Well-provided with fire-arms ; and they did us yeomen’s lervice— 
fbr we were frequently attacked by robbers with a view to plun¬ 
der, but found that a fhot or two dilperled and lent them oft in 
confternation. One night, however, in paffing a creek, we per¬ 
ceived feveral boats iffuing from it, in great order, and in a man¬ 
ner that evinced method and premeditation: we filently prepared 
for their reception, and were completely ready to meet them 
warmly, while they thought us quite unprepared, and uneon- 
feious of their approach: they fifft endeavoured to board us bv 
furprife: williing rather to frighten than to kill them, we began 
by firing over their heads ; on which they let up the mod horrible 
Ihouts, and rufhed on with a tumultuous rapidity, making the 
na^)d ern 1^* aoifo, in order to intimidate us: they were by this 
time quite near us; we therefore took aim at them, and let fly, 
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and immediately perceived them in great confufton, feme of the 
boats loftng their helm, and falling with the ftream on the others; 
at .laft we faw them Iheer off, and they gave us no farther trouble. 


LETTER XLIV. 


After eight or ten as dilagreeable days as I remember 
to have fpent in my life, weakened with inceftant watching 
ha railed with bodily fatigue, and melted with the exceftive heat 
of the fun, I arrived at the city of Baffora, where I was received 
with the utmoft hofpitality by Mr. Latouche, the Company’s 
Refident from Bombay, who did every thing poftible for my 
accommodation, and procured me every inftru&ion reljpe&ing my 
further progrefs. 

This city, as well as Bagdad, is famous in marvellous Rory. 
The country about it is confidered by the natives as the be ft fpot 
in Alia, though the burning winds annoy and frequently deftroy 
travellers, overwhelming them with mountains of hot fand, 
driven, like waves of the lea, before the tempeft out of the 
neighbouring deferts. It carries on a great trade, ancl is inhabited 
by vaft: numbers of Chriftians and Jews. The Englilh and 
Dutch have faclones here, as well for the purpofe of commerce, 
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as the tranfit of dilpatches, by" way of Ramafcus and Aleppo-, 
to Europe. The richeft merchandife of India and Europe are 
brought here in caravans; and its opulence is greatly mci eafed 
by the caravans of Pilgrims, who pafs through it on their way to 
Mecca, and pay great duties, bartering for many rich commodities. 
The horfes of this place are celebrated for their fuperior excel¬ 
lence : it is laid that they will run thirty hours without meat or 
drink; I doubt the fa&, and Ihould be lorry to fee fo inhuman an 
experiment tried. 

One comfortable circumflance attending Baflora is, that at 
night the ftreets may be walked with perfect fafety at all hours. 
It is fubjeft to an Arab Prince, who is tributary to the Turk, 
and whofe revenue is very great, as well from the above-men¬ 
tioned caufes, as becaule he gives full liberty to all Nations to 
come and trade to his capital. 

From Baflora I took my paflage in a date-boat going to 
Mulkat, expelling to get from thence a fpeedy paflage to. Bombay; 
but the boat fprung a leak at fea, and we were obliged to run into 
Bulheer, where I was very hofpitably received and entertained by 
Mr. Galley, the Company’s Refident. 

There really feemed to be an unufual fatality attending me 
throughout the whole of my journey. You will recollect, in the 
firfl: inftance, I was prevented, by the war with France, from going 
by the diredl route which I lhould otherwife have taken, and 
obliged to pals through the Low Countries and Germany—In the 
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next place, at Venice I was difappointed in obtaining a pafiage to 
Latachaea; and, immediately on the heels of that, loft my fervant 
at Triefte, by fending him for letters to Venice—After wards, 
when I had gone to Alexandria with expectation of travelling 
through Egypt, and viewing that interefting part of the world, I 
found myfelf prevented by the unhappy circumftances of the 
country-—the plague raging in Alexandria, and all the roads 
being blocked up by an incurfion of the Arabs. Thus mortified 
and difappointed, 1 turned about, in order to make my way in 
another direction ; and arriving at Cyprus, found, to my infinite 
furprife and regret, that an epidemic difeafe, little fhort of the 
plague, prevailed there, and fwept off the inhabitants in great 
numbers : when, after iurmountlng all thole obftacles, I arrived at 
Aleppo, the firft information I got was, that the caravan was 
gone, and that it would be a long time before another would be 
ready; and my departure from Aleppo was attended with circum¬ 
ftances no lefs inauipicious than my entrance—At Mol’ul I expe¬ 
rienced another difappointment, by the river’s being dried up, 
and rendered impracticable by boats—My pafiage from Baffora to 
Mufkat was impeded by the vefiel fpringing a leak—And now, 
when at laft I hoped to get from Bufheer to Bombay, I was 
flopped by the intelligence that the Gulph was blocked up by 
French privateers, infomuch as no veffel could hope to efcape. I 
was therefore obliged to remain at Bufheer, till a Company’s 
frigate, commanded by Captain Hardy, and foon expected, 
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fhould afford me an opportunity of proceeding to Bombay. Time, 
however, brought that period about; and I took my paflage, and 
arrived fafe at Bombay, where I foon after embarked on board a 
Portuguefe veffel, being the only conveyance that offered for me 
to proceed to Madras: fhe was firff bound to Goa, and we ar¬ 
rived fafelv at that ifland, where I was received with great polite- 
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nefs, and treated with the moft friendly attention, by Mr. 
He ns haw, the Englifh Refident. 

Goa belongs to the Portuguefe : the Viceroy of that Nation lives 
there in great pomp. It was once the fcene of the moft abominable 
cruelties, exercifed by that flagitious people on the natives, under 
pretended zeal for Chriffianity—I had read the Abbe Raynal’s 
glowing defcription of it; and as I trod the ground, my frame 
trembled at the thoughts of the maflacres perpetrated there. 

1 was impatient to get from Goa, and yet I looked forward to mv 
departure with a fecret uneafinefs, for which I was entirely unable 
to account—I wiflied to proceed, and yet fome fecret foreboding 
whifpered to my heart that I was on the verge of calamity: fo 
powerful was it, and fo obflinate, that I could neither reafon away 
its admonitions, nor refill: its impreflions; and lomething inceflantly 
told me, in as plain language as if a human being Ipoke, that I 
fhould fuffer a dreadful misfortune. As I had all my life been an 
enemy to fuperftition, I felt my fpirit infulted, and my underffand- 
ing degraded, by the involuntary vidlory which I allowed to this 
imprelllon—I combated it with reafon, with ridicule, with felf- 
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contempt—all in vain: in fpite of me, I became the very {lave of 
gloomy prefentiment; and in order to get the fuccedaneous aid of 
a friend’s reafon, as well as to be prepared, I communicated the 
lfate of mv feelings to Mr. He ns haw. In vain he endeavoured 
to cheer me : all he could do was to give me his counfel; in ccnfe- 
quence of which I actually fettled all my affairs up to that day, 
made my will, left it with Mr. Hens haw, and, full of dreadful 
forebodings of fhipwreck, went on board a Portuguefe {now bound 
to Madras. 

It was now the eighteenth day of May when we failed from 
Goa. The hemifphere had been for fome days overcalf with clouds: 
iome light fhowers of rain had fallen; and you may conclude that 
it did not tend to raife my lpirits, or free me from my ominous ap¬ 
prehend ons, to hear that thofe circumffances indicated an approach¬ 
ing gale of wind. I obferved, moreover, that the veffel was much 
too deep in the water, being greatly overloaded—that {he was in 
many relpe£te defective, and, as the feamen fay, ill-found, and in 
ihort very unfit to encounter a gale of wind of any violence. I 
fcorned, however, to yield to thofe united imprefhons, and deter¬ 
mined to proceed. 

On the nineteenth, the Iky was obfcured by immenfe fleeces of 
clouds, {uncharged with inflammable matter; and in the evening, the 
rain fell in torrents, the firmament darkened apace, iudden night 
came on, and the horrors of extreme darknefs were rendered {fill 
more horrible by the peals of thunder which rent the air, and the 
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frequent flalhes of lightning, which ferved only to fhew us the hor¬ 
ror of our lituation, and leave us in increafed darknefs : mean-time 
the wind became more violent, blo wing on the Ihore ; and a heavy 
fea, raifed by its force, united with it to make our ftate more for¬ 
midable. 

By day-light on the morning of the twentieth, the gale had in¬ 
creafed to a furious temped:; and the fea, keeping pace with it, 
ran mountain-high; and as it kept invariably to the fame point, the 
Captain and Officers became lerioufly alarmed, and almoft per- 
i'uaded that the South-we ft Monfoon had let in, which, if it were 
fo, would render it abfolutely impoffible for us to weather the coaft. 
All that day, however, we kept as clofe as the violence of the 
weather would allow us to the wind; but the fea canted her head 
fo to leeward, that Ihe made more lee than head-wav; and the 
rigging was fo ft rained with the work, that we had little hope of 
keeping off the Ihore, unlefs the wind changed, of which there was 
not now the fmalleft probability. During the night there was no 
intermiffion of-the fnow: many of the fails flew into ribbons ; fome 
of the rigging was carried away ; and luch exertions were made, 
that, before morning, every ftick that could poffibly be ftruck Avas 
down upon the deck. 

About feven o’clock on the morning of the twenty-firft, I was 
alarmed by an unufual noile upon the deck, and, running up, per¬ 
ceived that every remaining fail in the veflel, the fore-lkil alone ex¬ 
cepted, Avas totally carried away. The fight was horrible; and 
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the whole veflel prefen ted a ipe&acle as dreadful to the feelings as 
mortifying to human pride. Fear had produced, not only all the 
helpleflhefs of defpondency, but all the mifchievous freaks of infi¬ 
nity. In one place Food the Captain, raving, damping, and tear *, 
ing his hair in handfuls from his head—here, lotne of the crew 
were caft upon their knees, clapping their hands, and praying, 
with all the extravagance of horror painted in their faces—there, 
others were flogging their images with all their might, calling upon 
them to allay the ftorm. One of our paflengers, who was Purfer 
of an Englifli East-Indiaman, had got hold of a cafe-bottle of rum, 
and, with an air of diflra&ion and deep defpair imprinted in his 
face, was talking about in his fhirt. I perceived him to be on 
the point of ferving it about, in large tumblers, to the few undif- 
mayed people; and well convinced, that, fo far from alleviating, 
it would fharpen the horrors of their mind, I went forward, and 
with much difficulty prevented him. 

Having accomplifhed this point, I applied myfelf to the Cap¬ 
tain, and endeavoured to bring him back (if poffible) to his recol¬ 
lection, and to a fenfe of what he owed to his duty as a com*- 
mander, and to his dignity as a man : I exhorted him to encou¬ 
rage the failors by his example; and ftrove to raife his fpirits, by 
faying that the ftorm ,did not appear to me by any means fo terrible 
as l'ome I had before experienced. 

While I was thus employed, we ffiipped a fea on the ftarboard 
fide, which I really thought would have lent us down. The vef- 
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fel feemed to fink beneath its weight, ftuvered, and remained 
motionlefs—-it was a moment of critical fulpenfe : fancy made 
me think I felt her gradually delcending—I gave myfelf up as 
gone, and fummoned all my fortitude to bear approaching death 
with becoming manhood. 

Juft at this crifis, the water, which ruftied with incredible 
force through all ports of the veffel, brought out floating, and 
nearly fuffocated, another Englifh paflenger, who was endea¬ 
vouring to take a little repoie in a fmall cabin boarded off from the 
deck; he was a very ftout young man, and full of true fpirit. 
Finding that the veflel was not, as I had thought, going imme¬ 
diately down, he joined me in exhorting the Captain to his duty: 
we perfuaded him to throw the guns overboard, as well as a 
number of trunks and packages with which the veflel was much 
encumbered; and, with fome little exertion, we got the pumps’ 
fet agoing. 

Here I will ftop, knowing the warm fenfibility of my Frede¬ 
rick’s mind ; and, convinced that his fympathetic heart will go- 
hand-in-hand with his Father’s fufferings, I will not overcharge 
it with grief by an immediate continuation of the bufinels, but 
defer it to another Letter* 
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LETTER XLV. 


The name of the Englifh paffenger, whom I mentioned 
to you in my lafl Letter as affifling me in getting the Captain and 
Mariners to do their duty, was Hall. He was a young man of 
a moft amiable difpofltion, and with it poffe/fed all that manly 
fpirit that gives prefence of mind in exigences of danger. He and 
I having, with great difficulty, got fome hands to flick to the 
pumps, flood at the wheel, at once to affifl the men, and prevent 
them from quitting it; and, although hopelefs, determined that 
no effort pradlicable on our parts fhould be wanting to the preferva- 
tion of the veflel. The water, however, gained upon the pumps, 
notwithflanding every effort; and it evidently appeared that we 
could not keep her long above water. 

At ten o’clock the wind feemed to increafe, and amounted to 
a downright hurricane: the fky was fo entirely obfcured with 
black clouds, and the rain fell fo thick, that objedls were not dif- 
cernible from the wheel to the fhip’s head. Soon the pumps were 
choaked, and could no longer be worked: then difmay feized oil 
all—nothing but unutterable defpair, filent anguiffi, and horror, 
wrought up to frenzy, was to be feen; not a fingle foul was ca- 
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pable of an effort to bo ufefnl—all feemed more defirous to extin- 
guifh their calamities by embracing death, than willing, by a 
painful exertion, to avoid it. 

At about eleven o’clock we could plainly diftinguifh a dread¬ 
ful roaring noife, refembling that of waves rolling again!! rocks ; 
but the darknefs of the day, and the accompanying rains, pre¬ 
vented us from feeing any diftance; and if they were rocks, we 
might be actually daflied to pieces on them before we could per¬ 
ceive them. At twelve o’clock, however,, the weather cleared 
up a little, and both the wind and the !ea feemed to have abated : 
the very expan foil of the profpedfc round the fhip was exhilarating; 
and as the weather grew better, and the fea lefs furious, the fenfes 
of the people returned, and the general !!upefa£lion began to de- 
creafe. 

* ' k ...... . . 4 i 

The weather continuing to clear up, we in fome time difcovered 
breakers and large rocks without fide of us; fo that it appeared 
we muft have pafled quite clofe to them, and Were now fairly 
hemmed in between them and the land. 

In this very critical juncture, the Captain, entirely contrary to, my 
opinion, adopted the dangerous refolution of letting go an anchor, 
to bring her up with her head 1 to the fea: But, though no fea- 
man, my common ienfe told me that fhe could never ride it out, 
but mu!! diredllv go down. The event nearly juftified my judg¬ 
ment ; for fhe had !carcely been at anchor before an enormous !ea 
rolling ovei her, overwhelmed and filled her with water, and 
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every one on board concluded that fhe was certainly finking—On 
the inflant, a Ifear, with a prefence of mind worthy ail old 
ILngiifh mariner, took an axe, ran forward, and cut the cable. 

On finding herfelf free, the vefTel again floated, and made an 
effort to right herfelf; but file was almofl completely watex*- 
logged, and heeled to larboard fo much that the gunnel lay under 
water. We then endeavoured to fleer as fail as we could for the 
land, which we knew could not he at any great diflance, though' 
we were unable to difeover it through the hazy weather : the fore¬ 
fail was loofened; by great efforts in rolling, fhe righted a little, 
her gunnel was got above water, and we feudded as well as we 
could before the wind, which flill blew hard on fhore; and at 
about two o’clock the land appeared at a fmall diflance a head. 

The love of life countex*vails- all other confiderations in the 
mind of Man. The uncertainty we were under with regard to the 
fhore before us, which we had reafon to believe was part of 
Hyder Alli’s dominions, where we fhould meet with the mofl 
rigorous treatment, if not ultimate death, was forgotten in the 
joyful hope of laving life; and we feudded towards the fhore in 
ail the exulting tranlports of people.juft fhatched from the jaws of 
death. 

This gleam of happinefs continued not long: a tremendous 
fea railing after us, broke over our flern, tore every thing before 
it,, flove in the fleerage, carried away the rudder, fhivered. the 
wheel to pieces, and tore up the very ring-bolts of the deck—con- 
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veyed the men who flood at the wheel forward, and fwept them 
overboard. I was Handing, at the time, near the wheel, and for¬ 
tunately had hold of the taffarel, which enabled me to refill in part 
the weight of the wave, I was, however, fwept off my feet, and 
dafhed againft the main-mall. The jerk from the taffarel, which 
I held very tenacioufly, feemed as if it would have diflocated my 
arms : however, it broke the impetus of my motion, and in all 
probability faved me from being dallied to pieces againll the 
mall. 

I floundered about in the water at the foot of the mail, till at 
length I got on my feet, and leized a rope, which I held in a Hate 
of great embarraffment, dubious what I Ihould do to extricate my~ 
lelf. At this inflant I perceived that Mr. Hall had got upon the 
capHern, and was waving his hand to me to follow his example : 
this I wifhed to do, though it was an enterprile of lome rilk and 
difficulty ; for, if I loll the hold I had, a fingle motion of the vef- 
fel, or a full wave, would certainly carry me overboard. I made 
a bold pulh, however, and fortunately accomplifhed it. Having 
attained this Hation, I could the better furvey the wreck, and faw 
that the water was nearly breaft-high on the quarter-deck, (for the 
velfel was deep-waiHed) ; and I perceived the unfortunate Englilh 
Puffer Handing where the water was mofl lhallow, as if watching 
with patient expectation its rifing, and awaiting death : I called to 
him to come to us, but he Ihook his head in defpair, and laid, in a 
lamentable tone, “ It is all over with us ! God have mercy upon 
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us!”—-then feated himfelf with feeming compofure on a chair which 
happened to be rolling about in the wreck of the deck, and in a few 
minutes afterwards was waflied into the fea along with it, where 
he was fpeedily releafed from a {late ten thoufand times worfe than 
death. 

During this univerlal wreck of things, the horror I was in could 
not prevent me from obferving a very curious circumdance, which 
at any other time would have excited laughter, though now it pro¬ 
duced no other emotion than furprife—We happened to be in 
part laden with mangoes, of which the ifland of Goa is known to 
produce the fined: in the world; fome of them lay in bafkets on 
the poop : a little black boy, in the moment of greateft danger, had 
got leated by them, devouring them voracioufly, and crying all the 
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time mod bitterly at the horrors of his fituation ? 

The veflel now got completely water-logged; and Mr. 
Hall and I were employed in forming conjectural calculations 
how many minutes fhe could keep above water, and confoling one 
another on the unfortunate cireumdances under which we met-— 
lamenting that fate had thus brought us acquainted only to*make 

i 

us witnefFes of each other’s, mifery, and then to fee one another no, 
more. 

As the larboard fide of the vedel was gradually going down,, 
the deck, and of courfe the capdern, became too nearly perpendicu¬ 
lar for us to continue on it: we therefore forefaw the necedity of 
quitting it, and. got upon the darboard. fide, holding fad by the gun¬ 
nel^ 
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rid, and allowing our bodies and legs to yield to the fea as it broke 
over us. Thus we continued for fome time : at length the feverity 
of the labour fo entirely exhaufled our ftrength and lpirits, that our 
heft hope feemed to a fpeedy conclusion to our painful death ; and 
we began to have ferious intentions of letting go our hold, and yield¬ 
ing ourlelves up at once to the fury of the waves. 

The veil'd, which all this time drifted with the fea and wind, 
gradually, approximated the fhore, and at length flruck the ground, 
^hich for an inltant revived our almoft departed hopes; but we 
foon found that it did not in the fmalleft degree better our fixa¬ 
tion—Again I began to yield to utter defpair—again I thought of 
letting go my hold, and linking at once : It is impoffibfe, thought I, 
ever to elcape—why, then, prolong, for a few minutes, a painful 
exigence that muff at laft he given up ? Yet, vet, the all-fubduing 
love of life fuggefted, that many things apparently impollible had 
come to pafs ; and I faid to myfelf. If life is to be loft, why not 
lofe it in a glorious ftruggle ? Should I furvive it by accident, life 
will be rendered doubly fweet to me, and I It ill more worthy of 
it by perfevering fortitude. 

While I was employed in this train of reflexion, I perceived 
lome of the people collecting together, talking, and holding a 
eonfultation It immediately occurred to me, that they were de¬ 
viling fome plan for eicaping from the wreck, and getting on 
fhore: and, fo natural is it for Man to cling to his fellow-creature 
for fupport in difficult or dangerous exigences, I propofed to 
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Mr. Hall to join them, and take a fliare in the execution of 
the plan—obferving to him at the fame time, that I was deter¬ 
mined at all events to quit the veffel, and truft to the protection 
and guidance of a fuperinten^jjjg. Providence for the reft. 


LETTER XLVI. 


A 


As prodigality of life is, in fome cafes, the excefs of 
virtue and courage—fo there are others in which it is vice, mean- 
nets and cowardice. True courage is, according to the circum- 
ftanees under which it is to operate, as rigidly tenacious and vigi¬ 
lant of life in one cafe, as it is indifferent and regardlefs in ano¬ 
ther ; and I think it is a very ftrange contradiction in the human, 
heart (although it often happens), that a man who has the moft 
unbounded courage, in feeking death even in the cannon’s mouth, 
fliall yet want the neceflary refolution to make exertions to fave his 
life in cafes of ordinary dansrer. The unfortunate Ensdifh Purfer 
could not collect courage fufficient to make an effort to lave him- 
df; and yet I think it probable that he would have faced a bat¬ 
tery of artillery, or expofed himfelf to a piftol-fhot, if occafion 
required, as loon as any other man. Thus it appears at firft view r 
but may not this teeming incongruity be exjptained by faying, that 
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perfonal courage and fortitude are different qualities of the mind and 
body, and depend upon the exercife of entirely different fun&ions ? 

Be that as it may, I argued with myfelf, in the height of my 
calamitous fituation, upon the fitbjecl of fortitude and dejection, 
courage and cowardice ; and, not with handing the ferious afpe£l of 
affairs, found myfelf liftening to the fuggeftions of pride: What a 
paltry thing to yield, while ftrength is left to ftruggle 1 Vanity her- 
felf had her hint, and whifpered, “ Should I efcape by an effort of my 
own, what a glorious theme of exultation There were, 1 confefs, 
tranfitory images in my mind, which, co-operating with the natural 
attachment to felf-prefervation, made me perfevere, and refblve to 
do fo, while one veftige of hope was left for the mind to dwell on. 

Obferving, as I told you before, the people confuting toge¬ 
ther, and refolving to join them, 1 made an effort to get to the 
lee fhrouds, where they were {landing, or rather clinging; but 
before I could accomplifh it, I loft my hold, fell down the hatch¬ 
way (the gratings having been carried away with the long-boat),, 
and was for fome minutes entangled there araongft a heap of 
packages, which the violent fluctuations of the water had collected 
on the lee fide. As the veffel moved with the fea, and the water 
flowed in, the packages and I were rolled together---fometimes 
one, fometimes another, uppermoft i lo that I began to be appre-, 
henfive I fhould not be able to extricate myfelf: by the mereft 
accident, however, I grafped iomething that, lay in my way, 
made a vigorous fpring, and gained the lee fhrouds. Mr. Hall, 
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who followed me, in feizing the (hrouds, came thump againft mo 
with fuch violence that I could fearcety retain my hold of the 
rigging. Compelled by the perilous fttuation in which I Hood, I 
called out to him for God's fake to keep off, for that I was ren¬ 
dered quite breathlefs and worn out: he generoufly endeavoured 
to make way for me, and, in doing fb, unfortunately loft his 
hold, and went down under the (hip’s fide. Never, never (hall 
I forget my fenfations at this melancholy incident—I would have 
given millions of worlds that I could have recalled the words which 
made him move ; my mind was wound up to the laft pitch of an- 
guilh: I may truly fay, that this was the moft bitter of all the 
bitter moments of my life, compared with which the other cir- 
cumftances of the (hipwreck feemed leffened—foi 1 had infenfihly 
acquired an unufual efteem and warm attachment for him, and 
was doubtful whether, after being even the innocent occaflonof his 
failing, I ought to take further pains to preferve my own life. All 
thofe fenfations were palling with the rapidity of lightning through 
my thoughts, when, as much to my aftonilhment as to my joy, I 
faw him borne by a returning wave, and thrown among the very 
packages from which I had but juft before, with fuch labour and 
difficulty, extricated myfelf—In the end he proved equally fortu¬ 
nate, but after a much longer and harder ftruggle, and after fuf- 
taining much more injury. 

I once more changed my ftation, and made my way to the 
poop, where I found myfelf rather more flickered—I earneftly 
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wifhed Mr. Hall to be with me, whatever might be my ultimate 
fate—and beckoned to him to come to me ; but he only anfwered 
by ihakinghis head, in a feeble, defponding manner—-flaring at the 
fame time wildly about him: even his Ipirit was fubdued; and 
defpair, I perceived, had begun to take pofTeffion of his mind. 

Being a little more- at eale in my new flation than I had been> 
before, I had more time to deliberate, and more power to judge. 

I recollected, that, according to the courfe of time, the day was- 
far gone, and the night quickly approaching : I refle&ed, that for 
any enterprize whatloever, day was much preferable to night; 
and above all I confklered, that the velfel could not hold long to¬ 
gether—I therefore thought, that the bed: mode I could adopt 
would be, to take to the water with the firft boyant thing I coukh 
fee ; and, as the wind and water both deemed to run to the fhore r 
to take my chance in that way of reaching it.. In purfuance of this 
refolution, I tore off my fhirt, having before that thrown off the 
other parts of my drels—I looked at my fleeve buttons, in which- 
was Jfet the hair of my departed children—and, by an involuntary a6f' 
of the imagination, afked myfelf the queflion, w Shall I be happy 
enough to meet them where I am now about to go ?—fhall thole 

dear la If remains, too, become a prey to the devouring deep ?”_ 

In tnat inffant, realon, liilpendcd by the horrors of the fcene, 
gave way to infHn& ; and I rolled my fliirt up, and very carefully, 
thruff it into a hole between decks, with the wild hopes that the 
fleeve buttons might yet elcape untouched. Watching my oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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t unity, I Jaw a log of wood floating near the veJTel, and, waving 
my hand to Mr. Hall as a lafr adieu, jumped after it. Here, 
again, I was doomed to aggravated hardfhips—I had fcarcely 
touched the log when a great fea fiiatched it from my hold: frill 
as it came near me, I grafped at it ineffectually,. till at laft it was 
completely carried: away, but not before it had cut and battered 
and bruifed me in feveral places, and in a manner that at any 
other time I fhould have thought- dreadful. 

Death leemed inevitable ; and all that occurred to me now to 
do, was to accelerate it, and get out of its pangs as fpeedily as 
poftible ; for, though I knew how to fwim, the tremendous furf 
rendered fwimming ufelefs, and all hope from it would have, been 
ridiculous.. I therefore began to fwaliow as much water as pofri- 
ble; yet, frill riling by the boy ant principle of the waves to the 
iurface, my former thoughts began to recur ; and whether it was 
that, or natural inftinCt, which furvived the temporary impreffions 
of defpair, I know not—but I endeavoured to fwim, which I had 
not done long, when I again difcovered the log of wood I had lofr 
floating near me, and with fome difficulty caught it: hardly had 
it been an inftant in my hands, when, by the fame unlucky 
means, I lofr it again. I had often heard it faid in Scotland, 
that if a man will throw himfelf flat on his back in the water, 
Lie. quite frraight and ftiff, and fufrer himfelf to link' till the 
water sets into his ears, he will continue to float fo for ever ; this 
occurred to me now, and I determined to try the experiment; 
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fo I threw mvlelf on my back m the manner I nave delciibed, and 
left myfelf to the difpofal of Providence; nor was I long till I 
found the truth of the faying—for I floated with hardly an effort, 
and began for the fir ft time to conceive fomething like hopes ol 
prefer vat ion. 

After lying in this manner, committed to the dilcretion of the 
tides, I foon faw the veffel—faw that it was at a confiderable dif- 
•tance behind me. Livelieft hope began to play about my heart, 
and joy fluttered with a thoufand gay fancies in my mind: I be¬ 
gan to form the favourable conclution, that the tide was carrying 
me rapidly to land from the veffel, and that I fliould loon once 
more touch terra firma. 

This expedition was a cordial that revived my exhaufted Ipi- 
rits : 1 took courage, and left myfelf ftill to the lame all-diredling 
Power that had hitherto prelerved me, fearcely doubting that I 
fhould foon reach the land. Nor was I miftaken ; for, in a Ihort time 
more, without effort or exertion, and without once turning from 
off my back, I found myfelf ftrike againft the fandy beach. Over¬ 
joyed, as you may well fuppofe, to the higheft pitch of tranfport at 
my providential deliverance, I made a convulfive fpring, and ran 
up a little diftance on the fhore; but was fo weak and worn 
down by fatigue, and lo unable to clear my ftomach of the fait 
water with which it was loaded, that I fuddenly grew deadly lick, 
and apprehended that I had only exchanged one death for another; 
and in a minute or two fainted away. 
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LETTER XLV1I. 


That admirable man, and fagaciotts penetrating philo- 
lopher, Dr. Franklin, has left us, among innumerable inftruc- 
tions for the conduct of human life, and for remedying many of 
the grievances of it, directions for going a voyage at fea, and has 
particularly enforced the folly of quitting fhips hastily, and yield¬ 
ing one’s- felf up to defpair. I am convinced, that nine tenths of 
the people who perifh by lhipwreck, perifh from the want of 
prefence of mind, and diffident fortitude to bear them out. The 
unhappy Purler, who lat deliberately in a chair, and differed: 
himielf, without a druggie, to be carried overboard, is an in- 
danee in point. The feeble conduct of the Captain and Crew is. 
another. Had he, in dead of tearing his, hair, raving, and aCling 
the part of a bedlamite, encouraged his men, and taken vigorous- 
measures in time; and had they, indead of whimpering prayers 
on their knees, and whipping their images, made all clear, and, 
prepared for the word; in Ihort, had they,, according to. the mo- 
ral of the old fable, put their fhoulder to the wheel, indead of 
calling on Hercules, it is. not impoffible but the veiled might have 
been laved. 

As 









As for my part, the joy of elcaping immediate death made 
-me blind to the other miferies of my fituation. Naked, moneylefs 
and friendlefs, upon an unknown, and probably inholpi table coaft, 
what reafonable caufe had I to rejoice ? Perhaps the reverie. But 

that remains to be leen. 

* . * 

Plow long I continued in the fwoon into which I had fallen, 
it is impoflible for me to tell; but, when I recovered, I found my- 
felf furrounded by a guard of armed foldiers, fepoys, and pike- 
men. I knew them immediately to be the troops of Ryder Alli, 
and almoft wifhed myfelf back into the waves again. Looking 
round, I law that the people and effe£ls that had been laved from 
the wreck were collefiled all together along with me. 

In this Hate we remained till it was dark. A Lalcar * belon<rin£ 
to the vellel, perceiving that my nakednels gave me great concern, 
tore into two a piece of cloth which he had tied round his waiff, 
and gave me one part of it, which afforded a Ihort apron. This 
inn pie a<51 of a poor, uninformed black man, whom Chriftian cha¬ 
rity would call an idolator, methought had more of the true and 
ellential fpirit of charity in it, than half the oftentatious, parading 
newlpaper public charities of London—the Dough of purfe-proud 
vanity, and unwieldy bloated wealth. Of all the adls of benefi¬ 
cence that I ever met with, it ffruck me the moft forcibly : it had 
kindnefs, difintereffednefs and delicacy for its bafis; and I have 

never 

* Natives of India, employed fometimes as failors, foraetimes for inferior 
offices in the army, fuch as pitching tents, drawing guns, &c. 
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never fince thought of it without wifhing that I eouid meet the 
man, to reward him for his beneficence with a fubfiftenee for life* 
The lower order of people of a certain Country, I knowy would 
think a man in fuch circumftances as I was then in, a fitter ob¬ 
ject of pleafantry than pity. 

The vaft quantity of fait water I had fwallowed, flih made 
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me deadly fick in the ftomach: however, after fbme time, l 
threw it up, and got great relief. I had hardly felt the comfort¬ 
able effects of this, before I was ordered to march: nine of us, alt 
Lafcars except myfelf, were conveyed to a village at -a few miles 
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diftance on the fea-fide, where we were for the night put into a 
fquare place, walled round, open to the inclemency of the weather 
above and below, and filled with large logs of wood; it blew moft: 
violently, and the rain fell in torrents—while not one fmooth 
plank could be found on which to ft retch our fatigued and wafted 
bodies. Thus, naked, fick, exhaufted with fatigue and faffing, 
drenched with wet, and unable to lie down, our mifery might be 
fuppofed to be incapable of increafe. But, alas! where are the 
bounds which we can fet to human woe ?—Thirft, that moft: 
dreadful of pains, occafioned by the drenching with fait water, 
feized us: we begged, we entreated, we clamoured for water; 
but the inhuman wretches, deaf to the groans and fcreeches of 
their fellow-creatures, (for fome grew delirious with the agony of 
thirft), refufed them even the cheap and miferable indulgence op 
a drop of water l 
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.. The influence of the mind upon the body has been much infix¬ 
ed on by^ philosophers .and pbyficians, and I believe will be admit- 
ted by alL-wife men, I was myfelf, in this inffance, a finking 
proof ofdt i s for, though I had fwallowed and thrown up fo much 
fait water, and though my thirfl had exceeded any thing I had 
ever bcfpre felt—-yet, finding that water was not to be had or ex- 
pe61e,d ? : I compofed my mind to do without it, diverted my thoughts 
from it ; .l?y the contemplation of the many other evils which befet 
me, and-pafied the night without that horrible agony experienced 
by the otlwrs. f . . • ■ . 

Indeed, a night of more exquifite horror cannot be imagined. 
The thoughts of being aprifoner to Eide r Albi, was, of.itfelf, 
iiiffident render me completely unhappy t but my utter want of 
clothes aln^ofl put' me. befide myfelf ;. and lying'expofed to the 
©pen air, where 1 was. glad to fit clofe to the Lafcars to receive a 
little heat from their bodies, and to. hold open.my mouth in order 
to catch a drop ot the delceiidmg rain, was a ft ate that might be 
confidered as the hrgheft refinement upon mifery ;r! - . ( 

About four o’clock in the morning, a little cold rice was 
brought us to eat, and water was dug out of a hole near the fpofc 
for us, but as all things in this life are good or had : merely rela¬ 
tively, this wretched fare was fome refrefhment to us. I was 
then removed to the ruins of a toddy-hut,* feparated from the 

refh, 

A fmall temporary h.ut, where toddy (a. liquor extracted from the cocoarnut- 
tree) is fold. 
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reft, and a guard let over me. Here I had full room for reflect 
tion, and could “ meditate e’en to madneft.” The whole of my 
fituation appeared before me with all its aggravating cireumftances 
of horror; and to any one who confiders it, I believe it will ap¬ 
pear that it was hardly poftible to fill the bitter cup of calamity 
fuller. Oh ! what were my thoughts! My family bereft of hint 
on whofe efforts they were in a great meaiure to depend for fup- 
port and protection—you, then a little innocent cherub, appeared 
to my diftraCted imagination twining round your mother's neck, 
and, in infant clamour, calling your father—while he, in a dread¬ 
ful captivity, compared with which even a cruel death w T ere 
mercy, lay wafting, naked and forlorn, periftiing with the In¬ 
clemency of the weather, wanting even food fit for his fupport, 
and expofed to the fcourge of every petty tyrant that barbarous- 
power might employ to guard him !—Such were my reflections : 
they were in reafbn well founded ; for there was no probability of 
my being ever releafed, as my captivity was unlikely to be known 
to my Country, or by my friends. 

In this ftate I was, when, to my utter aftoniihment, and to 
my no left joy, the amiable companion of my ft) ip wreck, Mr. 
Hall, appeared before me. I lcarcely knew how to think his ap- ; 
pearance reality, as I underftood that the Lafcars then along with 
me were all that were faved from the wreck ; and he was, at’the 
time I parted from him, fo exhaufted both in body-and mind, that' 
I thought he would be the laft who could eftape. He, however; 
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fhook me by the hand; and, fitting down, told me that he had 
given me up for loft, and remained with the vefTel until' the tide^ 
having ebbed, left her almoft dry—that, immediately on getting 
afhore, and being takeiv priioner, he made inquiries about me, 
and heard that I had been fayed 7 —that, finding this, his joy was- 
fuch as to make him almoft forget his own misfortunes—and,, 
exerting all- his entreaties not to be feparated from me, they had 
been fo far indulgent to him, and- had brought him to me, that 
we might be companions in bondage. He added, that out of ele¬ 
ven Europeans and fifty-fix Eafcars who were on board, only he 
and I of the former, and. fourteen of the latter, were raved-from 
the wreck, the reft having been drowned in the attempt, except¬ 
ing fome who, overcome with terror, anguifh and anxiety, and. 
exhaufted with fatigue, had bid a formal adieu to their compa¬ 
nions, let go their hold,, and calmly and voluntarily given them— 
lelves up to the dcep^ 

I here took occafion. to remark to Him, what I have already, 
laid to you, that thoufands lofe their lives for want of persever¬ 
ance, fortitude, and courage, , to/preferve them—Had the Englifh 
Purler colle&ed courage enough.to hold faft till the tide ebbed, he. 
might have been fafe on Shore as we were, a,s he was fuperior to 
cither of us in , bodily ftrength. 

44 Ah! my friend.!’* laid he, lhaking his head dcfpondingly-*— 
M ishe.worfe where, he is ? I doubt whether death is. not far pre¬ 
ferable to;our prefent.profpe&s. 5 * 
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u Come, come,” faid I,, perceiving he was melancholy,, 
though I myfelf laboured under all the horrors he. expreffed— 
cc come, let us not think ; all will yet be well: I forefee it will;; 
and you mult know I have fomethiiig of the prophet in my nature 
—perhaps the fecond fight.” I then told him my prefentiments- 
on leaving Goa, which much aftonifhed him—ft ill more when I 
acquainted him with the formal' a<5h I had done in confequence 
thereof, by Mr. Henshaw’s advice, and with his privity. 

In fa£t, our joy at meeting was reciprocally great, and In fome 
refpefl cheered us for the time under all our miferies in.hand, and 
the dreary profpedt of thole yet to come,. 

Perceiving that he flood as much in' need’ of relief as I did- 
when the Eafcar relieved me by dividing his cloth, I’ took mine 
off^ tore it in two, and gave him half of it: you may well con¬ 
ceive our mifery from this, if other eircumflances were wanting,, 
that fuch a thing as a rag of linen, not worth fix pence, was 
v.ery material accommodation to us both*. 
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LETTER XL VIII. 


\ our Letter, occasioned by the account of my fhip- 
wreck and fubfequent difafter, gaye me, my amiable boy! as 
great pleasure as thofe difafters gave me pain. Your account, 
too, of John’s burfling into tears on the reading of it to him, had 
almoft a fimilar effedt upon myfelf: and I truft in the Almighty 
Difpofer of Events, that that excellent turn of mind will be to 
fafhioned by the education I give you, as to tnalce it the fource of 
boundlefs gratification and true greatnefs (by which I mean good- 
nefs) here, and of never-fading felicity hereafter. You fay you 
cannot account for it, but you found more happinefs at my efcape, 
than mifery at my misfortunes. > I hail that eircumftance as the 
ftrongeft mark of perfedf excellence of difpofition. A great Moral 
Philofbpher has laid it down as a maxim, that it is the hirer mark 
of a good heart to fympathife with joy than with forrow; and 
this infiance only comes in aid of that opinion of you which my 
fond hopes have always nourifhed. 

At the fame time I muff declare to you, that my pleafure at 
efcaping fliipwreck was by no means as great as the agony my 
mind underwent at the profpedl now before me was poignant. I 

have 
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have already laid, and indeed with truth, that I fhould have with 
much greater pleafure embraced death: I, who had been already fome 
years in India, and had opportunities of hearing, as well from my Fa¬ 
ther as from other Officers in the Service, what the dilpofition of the 
Tyrant in whofe power I had now fallen was, knew too well the 
horrors of my fituation to feel any thing like hope. The unmer¬ 
ciful difpohtion of Hyder, and all thole in authority under him* 
and the cruel policy of the Eaftern Chiefs, making the life of any 
one, particularly a Britifh prifoner* at the bed a precarious tenure* 
I did not know the moment when death might be infli&ed upon 
me with perhaps a thoufand aggravating circumfbinces: and at all 
events, the affairs which demanded my prefence in India fo very 
importunately as to urge me to all the fatigues and hardfhips of a 
paflage over land, were, of themfelves, fufficient to make my 
mind uneafy ; but the abjedt flate of want and nakednefs in which 
it feemed I was likely to remain, ffruck a deep and damp horror 
to my heart, and almoft unman’d me. 

Mr. Hall and I, however, endeavoured with all our might 
to flem the headlong torrent of our fate : —Melancholy preyed 
deeply and openly upon him, while I concealed mine, and endea¬ 
voured to cheer the finking fpirits of that noble youth, who, I 
perceived, was the prey rather of extreme fenfibillty than feeble- 
nefs of mind. All the horrors of fhivering nakednefs, though, to- 
a mind delicate like his, and a perfon reared in the lap of luxury* 
diffidently goading, appeared as nothing when compared with one 
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lofs he had iuffained in the depredations with which fhipwreck is 
conftantly followed up. In the cruel fufpenfe between life and 
death, which I have already defcribed, previous to my getting on 
fhore, this amiable young man had fecured and treafured next his 
heart, as the infeparable companion of his fate, a miniature portrait 
of a young Lady : it hung round his neck, and was, by the unfeel¬ 
ing villains who feized him on his landing, taken away. This 
cruel deprivation was an inceflant corrolive to his mind—-the co¬ 
pious fource of anguifh to his heart—the hourly theme of the moft 
pathetic, afhi&ing exclamations. “ Had I,” he would cry, 
“ oh! had I had but the good fortune to have gone to the bottom 
while yet it hung about my neck, I fhould have been happy: but 
now, feparated from the heavenly original, and bereft of the pre¬ 
cious image, what is life ? what would be life were I yet lure of 
it ? What pleafure, what common content, has the world left for 
me? None—oh ! none, none! Never fhall this heart again know 
comfort!” 

I did every thing I could to confole him, and, as far as I could, 
"prevent him from dwelling on thofe gloomy fubje<51s. Our eon- 
verfations were interefting and pathetic; but, alas! the picture, 
at every paufe, chafed away the flight impreflions of the preced¬ 
ing converfe: no fufferings of the body could countervail that 
lofs no confolation mitigate it; and amidfl the horrid reflexions 
which unparalleled calamity impofed upon his mind, the lofs of that 
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one dear relic rofe paramount to all—and as every thought began, 
lb it ended, with the pi&ure. 

For (cme days we lay in this place, expoled to the weather,' 
without even the (lender comfort of a little draw to cover the 
ground beneath us—our food, boiled rice, ferved very fparingly 
twice a-day by an old woman, who juft threw a handful or more 
of it to each upon a very dirty board, which we devoured with 
thofe fpoons Nature gave us. 

At the end of that time, we, and, along with us, the Laf- 
cars, were ordered to proceed into the country, and drove on foot 
•to a conliderable diftance, in order to render up an account of our- 
lelves to perfons belonging to Government, authorifed to take it. 
It was advanced in the morning when we moved, without receiv¬ 
ing any fort of fitftenance; and were marched in that wafting cli¬ 
mate eight hours, without breaking our faft; during which time 
we were expoled alternately to the (corching heat of the Inn and 
heavy torrents of rain, which raifed painful blifters on our (kin : 

. we had often to ftand expofed to the weather, or to lie down, 
under the preffure of fatigue and weaknefs, on the bare ground ; 
then wait an hour, or more, at the door of fome infojent, unfeel- 
in o- monfter, until he finiftied his dinner, or took his afternoon’s 
nap ; and when this was over, drove forward with wanton barba¬ 
rity by the people who attended us. 

You, my Frederick! who only know the mild and merci¬ 
ful dilpofition of the People of Great Britain, where govein- 
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ment, religion, and long habit, have reduced charity and benevo¬ 
lence fo completely to a fyftem that they feem to be innate prin¬ 
ciples of the mind, can have no conception of a People who will 
not only look upon the woril human afflictions with indifference, 
but take a lavage delight in the naileries of their fellow-creatures, 
even wheie no poffible advantage can be reaped from their inhuma¬ 
nity, and where the only reward they can propofe to themfelves 
for their cruelty is the plealure of contemplating human buffer¬ 
ings. 

Sucn, loiry am I to lay it, is the diipofition of lome parts of 
the Eaft Indies that I have been in and although thole parts un¬ 
der the dominion of Great Britain owe their emancipation from 
the moil galling yokes- to the Englifh—and though, under their 
aufpices, they live in a Hate of greater happinels than ever they 
did, and greatei freedom even than Britons themfelves---'v:et luch 
is the wicked ingratitude of many of them, fuch the inflexible 
ammofity arifmg from a contradictory religion, that die death or 
1 inter mg of an Englifhman, or any misfortune that may befal him, 
often lerves only as matter of fport or amufement to them. It 
would be well if it relied there—but unfortunately they are worfe 
again; for m general they have the like eoldnels and indifference,, 
or indeed, to Ipeak more properly, the like averfion, to each 
other’s good * and the fame diabolical principles- of felfiihnefs and 
treachery pervade the greater number in thofe vail regions,, almoff 
boundlefs in extent, and almoll matchlefs in fertility. 
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Two days after this, we were moved again, and marched up 
the country by a long and circuitous route, in which we underwent 
every hardlhip that cruelty could inflift, or human fortitude en¬ 
dure—now bliftered with the heat, now drenched with the rain, 
and now chilled with the night damps—deftitute of anyplace but 
the bare earth to reft or lay our heads on, with only a Icanty pit¬ 
tance of boiled rice for our fupport—often without water to quench 
our thirft, and conftantly goaded by the guards, who pricked us 
with their bayonets every now and then, at once to evince their 
power, entertain the (pedlators, and mortify us. We arrived at 
Hydernagur, the metropolis of the province of Biddanore—a fort 
of confiderable ftrength, mounting upwards of leventy guns, con¬ 
taining a large garrifon of men, and poffelled of immenfe wealth. 

It was about two o’clock in the morning when we arrived at 
Biddanore: the day was extremely hot, and we were kept out 
under the full heat of that broiling fun till fix o’clock in the even¬ 
ing, before we were admitted to an audience of the Jemadar, or 
Governor of the place, without having a mouthful of victuals of¬ 
fered to us after the fatiguing march of the morning. 

While we ftood in this forlorn ftate, a vaft eoncourfe of people 
colle&ed about, and viewed us with curiofity. Looking round 
through thofe who ftood neareft, I ohferved fome men gazing at 
me with ftrong marks of emotion, and a mixture of wonder and 
concern pourtrayed in their countenances, Surprifed to fee fuch 
fymptoms of humanity in a Myforian Indian, I looked at them 
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with more ferutinizing attention, and thought that their faces 
were familiar to me. Catching my eye, they looked at me fig- 
nificantly, as though they would exprefs their regard and relpedl 
for me, if they dared; and I then began to recoiled that they 
were formerly privates in my regiment of cavalry* and were then 
prifoners at large with Hyder. 

I was not lefs ferprifed that thole poor fellows fhould recog- 
nife me in my prefent miferable fallen Hate, than affe&ed at the 
fympathetic feeling they difelofed, I returned their look with a 
private nod of recognition; but, feeing that they were afraid to 
fjpeak to me, and fearing I might injure them by difeloling our 
acquaintance, I forbore any thing more. The guilty fouls of def- 
potic Governments are perpetually alive to fufpicion: every look 
alarms them ; and alarm or fufpicion never fails to be followed up 
with profeription or death. 

Men, when in the. fullnefs of power and pride of office, very 
feldom give themlelves time to relied upon the infiability of hu¬ 
man greatnefs, and the uncertainty of earthly contingencies. 
When, in veiled with all the trappings of authority, 1 commanded 
the regiment to which thole poor fellows belonged, Pwouid have 
thought that he fpoke wildly indeed who would have alledged 
that it was polfible I could ever become an objed of their pity— 
that I fhould Hand naked and degraded' before them, and they 
be afraid to acknowledge me: but, though I fhould have thought 
lo then, it was yet feme comfort to me, when that unfortunate 
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event did come to pafs, to refleft, that, when in power, I made 
fuch ufe of it as to excite emotions in their bofoms of afFe6tion and 
refpefh Did the tyrant and overbearing infolent Chiefs con- 
fider this, and govern themfelves by its inftruftions, they would go 
into the field with the confoling reflexion, that no gun would be 
levelled at their head except that of the common enemy-—a thing 
that does not always happen. 


LETTER XLIX. 


Had we been made prifoners of war in battle againft an 
enemy, there is no law of Nature or Nations, no rule of reafon 
or principle of equity, that could palliate fuch treatment as that 
which we now received: but, call: by misfortune and fhipwreck 
on their Ihore, we were entitled to folace and protection. The 
worft wretches who hang out falie beacons on the We hern Coafls 
of England, to allure fhips to their dehruflion, would not be cruel 
without temptation ; and, if they did not expedl to gain fome 
profit by it, would rather decline knocking their fellow-creatures 
in the head : hut thofe barbarians, without any profit but what a 
malignant heart derives from the naileries of others, or any pleafure 
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but what proceeds from their pain, excrci fed upon us the mold 
wanton cruelty. Compared with luch treatment, ihdant death, 
would have been an act of mercy to us ; and we fhould have had 
reafon to blefs the hand that iiiflidled it. 

Mortifications of one fort or other—the incedant torturing of 
the mind on the rack of fufpenfe—- the injuries to the animal fvftein, 
Qccafioned by condant expofure to the weather, and the want of 
food—all confpired to l'educe me to the dimenfions and feeblenefs 
of a fkeleton. I had grown daily weaker and weaker, and was 
now nearly exhauded, and quite faint; while, on the other hand, my 
amiable companion in afflidtion was reduced by a dyfentery, which 
attacked him foon after our fhipwreck, and which the torments of 
his mind, the want of medicine and comfortable food, and, above 
all, the alternate violent changes from profufe perforation in 
walking to chilling cold at night, had increased to fuch an alarming 
degree, that he was obliged to be carried the two laid days journey: 
—In this date, we appeared to each other as two fpedhres hanging 
over the brink of the grave: and in truth, perceiving the rapid 
progrefs he was making to his diffolution, I was afFedted to a de¬ 
gree, that, 'while it really exafperated my own worn-down date, 
deprived me of all attention to the rapid decline I was falling into, 
and almod entirely engroffed my care. In my progrefs through 
life, I have had occafion to try feveral men, and have found 
among them many who were every thing that a good heart could 
wifh to find; but this young Gentleman had at once fomuch fuavity 
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and fpirit-—fuch gentlenefs and fortitude—his fufferings (thole of 
liis mind,* as well as thofe of his body) were fo exquifite, and he 
bore them with fuch meeknefs, tempered by fuch uninterrupted 
good humour, and concealed and managed with fo much delicacy, 
that I do not tranlgrefs the bounds of truth when I fay I never -met 
one who fo entirely interefted my feelings, and attached my friend- 
fhip fo unalterably, upon principles of inftindlive impuhe, as well 
as reafon. Impelled by the irreliftible claims he had upon my 
approbation and efteem, I entered with all the warmth of a bro¬ 
ther into hjs fufferings, and can affert with truth that they confti- 
tuted the fever eft trials I underwent during my whole imprifon- 
ment. 

While we ffood in the court, waiting; to be brought before the 
Jemadar, we prefen ted a ipedtacle that would have wTung pity, 
one 'would think,, from the heart of a tiger, if a tiger was endued 
with, reflection. At length we were fummoned to appear before 
him, and brought into his prelence. i had made up my mind for 
the occafion—determined to deport myfelf in a manly, candid 
manner—andto let no confideration whatfoever lead me to any thing 
dhgraceful to my real character, or unworthy my fituation in life 

and, dually, had prepared myfelf to meet, without fhrinking,, 

# 

whatever misfortunes might yet be in flore for me, or whatever 
cruelties the barbarous dilpofition or wicked policy of the Tyrant 
might think proper to infhdh. 

On 
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On entering, we found the Jemadar in full Durbar.* He was 
then occupied with the reading of difpatches, and in traniadhng 
other public bufuiefs. We were placed diredlly oppofite to him, 
where we flood for near an hour, during which time he never call 
his eyes towards us : but when at lafl he had concluded the bufinefs 
in which he was engaged, and deigned to look at us, we were ordered 
to proftrate ourielves before him : the Lafcars immediately obeyed 
the order, and threw themlelves on the ground ; but I contented 
myfelf with making a falam, in which poor Mr. Hall, who knew 
not the Eaflern manner as I did, followed my example. 

As foon as this ceremony was over, the Jemadar (who was no 
other man than the famous Hyat Sahib that has made ibnie 
noife in the hiftory of that war) began to queflion me. He delired 
to know, who I was ?—what my profeflion was?—-what was the 
caufe and manner of mv approaching the country of Hyder 
Alli? — 1 To all thofe queflions I gave anfwers that feemed to fa- 
tisfy him. He then alked me, what news I had brought with me 
from Europe r—inquired into the flate of the army, and number of 
recruits difpatched in the fhips of that feafon—was minute and 
circumftantial in his queflions refpedting the nature and fuccefs of 
the war in Europe—and examined me clofely, touching the re- 
fources of the Eafl India Company. I faw his drift, and was 
cautious and circumfpedt in my anfwers, and at the fame time 
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contrived to foeak with an air of candour that in fomq fort latis- 

fied him. ; ' ‘ / r ; . . . 

Having exhaufted his whole firing of queflions, he turned the 
difcourle to another fubjeCl—no lefs than his great and puiffant 
Lord and Mailer, Hydkr, of whom he had endeavoured to im- 
prefs me with a great, if not terrible idea—amplifying his power, 
his wealth, and the extent and opulence of his dominions---and 
deferibing to me, in the moll exaggerated terms* the number of 
his troops—his military talents—his vaff, .and, according to his 
account, unrivalled genius—his amazing abilities in conquering 
and governing Nations—and, above all, his many amiable quali¬ 
ties, and fplendid endowments of heart, no lefs than underftand- 
ing. 

Having thus, with equal zeal and fidelity, endeavoured to im- 
prefs me with veneration for his Lord and Mailer, and for that pur- 
pofe attributed to him every perfection that may be fuppofed to-be 
divided amons; all the Kings and Generals that have lived finee the 
birth of Christ, and given each their due, he turned to the Englifh 
•Government, and endeavoured to demonllrate to me the folly and 
inutility of our attempting to refill his progrefs, which he con- 
pared to that of the fea, to a tempefl, to. a torrent, to a lion’s pace 
and fury—to everything that, an Ealtern imagination could fuggell 
as a figure proper to exemplify grandeur and irrefilfible power. 
He then vaunted of his Sovereign’s fiiccefies over the Englifh,'fome 
of which I had not heard of before, and did not believe; and cou- 
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cludedhy alluring me, that it was Hyder’s determination to drive 
all Europeans from Indoftan, which he averred he could not 
fail to do, confide ring the weaknels of the one, and boundlels 
power of the other. This part of Hyat Sahib’s dilcourfe is 
well worth your remembering, as it will fepve to make a very di¬ 
verting contrail with his fublequent conduct. 

After having expended near half an hour in this manner, he 
called upon me to come over near him, and eaufed me to feat my- 
lelf upon a mat with a pillow to lean upon—encouraged me, by 
every means he could, by the moll gentle accents, and' the moll 
loo thing, mollifying language, to fpeak to him without the leall 
relerve—-exhorted me to tell him the truth in every thing wc 
Ipoke of—and hinted to me, that my falling into his hands might 
turn out the moll fortunate event of my life^ 

1 was at a lols to what motive to attribute all thole lingular 
marks of indulgence; but found that he had learned whofe l'on I 
was, and knew mv father by reputation from tlie priloners, our 
Sepoys, who were now prifoners at large here: and as rank and 
office are the chief recommendation in the Eall, as well as el le¬ 
vy here, or rather much more than any where elle, the fugacious 
Hyat Sahib found many claims to eHeem and humanity in me 
as the Ion of a Colonel Campbeee, which he never would have 
found in me had I been the Ion of a plain- humble farmer or trades*- 
man in England, 
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After a full hour’s audience, in which Hvat Sahib treated 
me with diftinguilhed marks of his favour, conlidering my fitua-- 
tion, he difmiffed me with the ceremony of beetle-nut,* rofe-wa¬ 
ter, and other compliments, which are in that country held as the 
ftrongeft marks of politenefs, refpect, and good-will. 

Leaving the Durbar, 1 was led to the inner fort or citadel: and- 
the officious ?,eal of thole about me, unwilling to let me remain 
ignorant of that which they conceived to be a moft fortunate turn 
in my aftairs, gave the coup de grace to my miferies as I went 
along, by congratulating me on the favourable opinion which the 
Jemadar had formed of me, and intimating at the lame time that 
I would foon be honoured with a refpeCtable command in Hyder’s 
fervice. 

If I was miferable before, this intimation entirely deftrpyed 
the Jail: remnant of peace or hope. I was determined to die a 
thoufand deaths fooner than ferve any State hoftile to Great 
Britain—but ftill more a Tyrant, whole country, nature and prin¬ 
ciples I detefted, and could never think of without the greateff 
horror; and I judged, that if fuch an offer Ihould be made, and I 
refuled it, my life would fall a lacrifice to their rage and dilap- 
pointment, or at leaft I Ihould live a life of imprifonment, and 
never more behold country, family, friends, connections, or any 
thing that I valued in life. 

G 2 That 

* An aromatic nut which the Ealt Indians chew ; it is war© and aftringent, 
and confidered by th«m a great reiterative. 
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That night the -Jemadar feht me an excellent fupper, of not 
lels than fix difhes, From his own table; and although I had been 
'fo long famifhing with the want of wholefome food, the idea of 
bein°- enlifted in the fervice of Hyder ftruck me with Inch hor- 
ror, that I loft all appetite, and was fcarcely able to eat a mouth¬ 
ful. Mr. Hall and I, however, Were feparated from the Lafcars* 
who were releafed, and forced to work. 

Notwithstanding the favourable intentions manifefted towards 
me by the Jemadar, as I have already mentioned, no mark of it 
whatfoever appeared in our lodging. This coiififted of a fmall 
place, exactly the fize of our length and breadth* in the zig-zag 
of one of the gates of the citadel: it was open in front, but co¬ 
vered with a kind of a fhed on the top; and a number of other 
prifoners were about us: each of us was allowed a mat and pil¬ 
low, and this formed the whole of our local accommodations^ 
Upon my remarking it, we were told, that in conformity to the 
euftom of the Circar,* we muft be treated fo for fome time, but 
that our accommodations would afterwards be extended, and made 
more agreeable to our wifhes: even, this, was better than our fitn~ 
ation flnce we landed. 

In addition to this luxury, we were allowed to the value of 
four pence halfpenny a day for our maintenanceand a guard of 
Sepoys was put over us and a few more prifoners, one of whomu 
was directed to go and purchafe our vi&uals, and do fuch like 
offices for us. 


* Country or Province. 
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This guard was changed every week—a. ft'rong mark of the 
fufpicious and wary tempers of thofe people, who could fear in¬ 
trigues and cabals between wretched prifoners like us and their fol-- 
diers. ' 

In two or three days after this, Hyat Sahib fent for me, 
treated me with great kindnefs, gave me fome tea, and furnifhed 
me with two or three fhirts, an old coat, and two pairs of breeches,, 
which were dripped from the dead bodies that Were thrown afhore 
from the wreck—every thing that was faved from it being fent to 
Bidanore. At this interview he treated me with great refpecl— 
gave me, befides the articles already mentioned, thirty rupees-:-- 
and, upon my going away^ told me that in a few days a very flat¬ 
tering propofal would be made to -me, and that my fltuation would 
be rendered not only comfortable, but enviable. . 

It is impoffible for me to exp refs to you* my dear Frederick l 
the horror I felt at the idea of this intended propolal—for I knew but 
too well what it meant.. It was the fource of bitter rnifery to my 
mind: neverthelefs, I determined to refill: every effort that fhould 
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be made, whether blandifhment, intreaty, or menace—to lay 
down my life itfeif, though in obfeurity, with honour-—and to 
carry along with me,, go where I would,, the confcioufiiefs of hav¬ 
ing done my duty. 

I have in the courfe of my life met with many people, who, 
under the plauiible pretext of liberality and greatnefs of mind, 
have called themfelves Citizens of the. World, and declared that; 

the 
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the Country where they lived, be that what Country it might, was 
their*s, and demanded their allegiance and protection : but I have 
always fhrewdly fufpeCted, that fuch men aCt from a confcioufnefs 
of being outcafts of their own Country—-and, fcorned and re¬ 
jected by their fellow-citizens, would retaliate by affeCting to deny 
their natural attachment. There are men who neither love fa¬ 
ther, mother, lifter, brother, or connexion; fuch, however, 
are, thank God ! very thinly fown in this world; but, except it 
be a few fuch unnatural people, I am convinced that there is no 
one whole heart does not confefs the patriotic paffion, and burn 
with a flame, more or lefs ardent, of love for his Country. My 
predilections that way are naturally ftrong, and I am now happy 
to refleCl that J evinced them by the moft unequivocal proofs : had 
I not, I were indeed, in my own opinion, fit for any punifhment, 
however ignominious; and to all fuch as lift their arms againfl: 
their Country, as to Parricides, I will fay, in the words of the 
Poet, 

“ Never pray more-—abandon all remorfe: 

“ On horror’s head, horrors accumulate ; 

“ Do deeds to make Heaven weep—all earth amaz’d; 

“ For nothing can’ft thou to damnation add, 

11 Greater than that.” 


LETTER 
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LETTER L. 


On the evening of that day on which the Jemadar 
Hyat Sahib had honoured me with an audience, given me clothes 
and money, and informed me that a propofal, which he called 
flattering, would be made to me, I was fent for to attend, not at 
the Durbar, but at the houfe of a man high in office. As I ex- 
pe&ed to meet Hyat Sahib himfelf, and trembled at the thoughts 
of his expected propofition, I was furprifed, and indeed pleafed, to 
find that it was with one of his people only I was to have a con¬ 
ference. This man, whofe name I now forget, received me with 
great kindnefs, encouraged me, made me fit down with him, and 
be^an to fpeak of Hyat Sahib, whom he extolled to the Ikies, 
as a perfon endowed with every great and amiable quality; in¬ 
forming me at the fame time, that he was pofleffed oi the friend- 
fhip and confidence of his Matter, H yder Alu, in a greater de¬ 
gree than any other perlon— Tippoo Sahib, his own ion, not 
excepted: he then gave me tiie private hittory of Hyat —faying, 
that he was born a Gentoo Prince, of one of the provinces of 
the Malabar coaft, which had fallen beneath the irrefittible arms of 
Hyder, and had been by him annexed to the vaft Myforean Em¬ 
pire. 
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pire. Hyat, he faid, was then only a boy of eleven or twelve 

years of age, of a moft promifing genius, and a quicknefs of mind 

unufuallv met with in one of thofe tender years. Hyder, who 

was in all refpe&s a man of unrivalled penetration, thought he 

faw in the boy that which, if properly cultivated, would turn out 

of vatt ufe to a State; and as, in all Mahomedan Governments, 

unconnefled, ifolated boys, oft-times flaves, are bred up in the 

Seraglio to fucceed to the great offices of the State, Hyder adopted 

the boy, had him made a Mahomedan, and, ill fact, treated him 

as if he had been the iffiie of his own loins, and brought him up 

with all the affection and tendernefs of a fond parent. I am the 
* 

more particular in Hating this part of Hyat’s hiftory to you, as 
fome reipe&able Hiftorians, deceived by erroneous report, have 
laid that he was the illegitimate 6spring of Hyder. The Sul¬ 
tan, however, was not disappointed in the expectations he had 
formed; for Hyat Sahib had, in zeal, fidelity and attachment, 
as well as in intelle£hial faculties and talents for governing, even 
furpaffed the warmeft hopes of his Matter. 

Having given me this concife-account of the Jemadar, he pro¬ 
ceeded to inform me, that- the Arcot Sepoys, whom I have before 
mentioned to you, had difeovered to Hyat Sahib who I was, 
given him a full account of my family, and informed him that I 
had commanded a regiment of cavalry in the fervice of the Nabob - 
of Arcot, together with a corps of infantry and artillery attached 
to it. In confequence of this report, Hyat Sahib, he faid, had 
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mterefted: himfelf very warmly in my favour, and exprefled an 
anxious defire to render me a fervice. 

Thus far the difcourfe pleafed me. Nothing was laid in it to 
give me alarm; on the contrary, I indulged a hope, that, know- 
mg my rank y and. the rank of my father, he would- no longer en¬ 
tertain a hope of my entering into the fervice of Hyder, and, 
for the time I was to be impril’oned, treat me with fuitable in¬ 
dulgence;, But T flattered myfelf too foon; or, as the old faying, 
is, “ reckoned without my hoft.” 

When he had finifhed his hiilory of Htat Sahib, which he. 
overcharged with fulfome panegyric,, he. told me, with a.face full.- 
of that triumphant importance which one. who-thinks he is con-' 
ferring a great favour, generally afifumes, that it was the intention, 
of Hyat, Sahib, for and on behalf of his matter. the Sultan,, to 
give me the. command of five thoufand men—an. offer which he 
fuppofed I could not think of declining, and therefore expedtedno 
other anfwer but a profufion of thanks, and ftrong manifeftations, 
of joy on my part. . 

It is not poflible for me to defcribe to you my difmay-at this 
formal propofal,. or pourtray to you the various emotions that took-, 
pcfTeffion of my breafh Refentment had its fhare—the pride.o£ 
the Soldier, not unaccompanied with the .pride of Family and Rank,, 
while it urged me to fpurn from me..fiich a bale accommodation^ 
made me confider the offer as a great infult. , I therefore paufed a 
little, to fiipprefs my feelings; . and then told him my firm refblu-* 
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tlon, never to accept of Cueh a propofal; and upon his exprefling 
great adonifhment at my declining a Nation fo fraught with ad¬ 
vantage, T laid down, in the bed manner I could, my reafons; 
and 1 mud lay, that he lidened to all the objections I darted with 
great patience; but, in the conclufion, faid he had little doubt of 
fading means to overcome my reluctance. 

He difmiflfed me for the prefent, and I returned to my prifon, 
W’here I related to my companion, Mr. Hall, every tiling that 
paflfed between us: we canvaffed the matter fully, and he agreed 
with me, that it was likely to turn out a mod dreadful and cruel 
perfecution. It was on this occafion. that I fird felt the truth of 
the principle, that perfecution never fails to be fubverflve of its own 
end, and to promote that which it is intended to dedroy. There 
is, in the human mind, an innate abhorrence of compullion ; and 
perfecution always gives new drength and eladicity to the loul; 
and at lad, when drained to its utmod extent, makes Mail fur- 
mount difficulties which at fird feem to be beyond the reach of 
humanity. 

Piqued by the idea of perfecution, I began to feel a degree of 
enthufiafm which I was before a dranger to: I looked forward, 
with a kind of gloomy pleafure, to the miferies that brutal tyranny 
might infliCt upon me, even to death itfelf; and already began to 
indulge the exultation of martyrdom. “ No,” faid I, “ my dear 
Hall ! never will I tarnifh the charafter of a Britiih Soldier— 
never will I dilgrace my blood or my profeilion—never /hall an 
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a£t of mine fully the pure fame of my revered Father “never fhall 
any fufferings of mine, however poignant, or worldly - advantage, 
however fedu£Hve, tempt me to do that which his noble fpirit 
would regard with horror or contempt, I may, and I forefee I mult 
be miferable; but I never will be bafe or degenerate !” Indeed, I 
had wrought myfelf up to fuch a pitch of firmnefs, that I am per- 
fuaded the moft exquiftte and refined cruelties which the ingenuity 
of ail Iroquois Indian could have infli<51ed on my body, would have 
been utterly incapable of lending the ftubborn temper of my 
mind. 

The place in which we were lodged was fituated in a way not 
very favourable to our feelings. Juft within fight of it, the Com¬ 
mandant of the citadel held a Court—-by him yclep’d a Court of 
fuftice—where the moft Shocking, barbarous cruelties were hourly 
exercifed—-moft of them for the purpofe of extorting money, and 
compelling the diicovery of hidden, or fuppofitious hidden trea- 
fures. Indeed, five fixths of thofe who fuffered were of this de- 
fcription ; and the proceis purfued was as artful as barbarous : they 
firft began with careffes, then proceeded to examination and crofs- 
6xami nation, thence to threats,, thence to punifhment, and,; 
finally, to the moft cruel tortures- 

Directly opposite to us, was imprifbned an unfortunate per- 
fon, who had for years been a clofe captive, and the iport and? 
fubjetft of thofe enormities* He was a man once of the higheft 
rank in the Country where now he was a prifoner : for a ferlcs of 
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years he had been Governor and foie Manager of the whole pro¬ 
vince of Bidanore. This was during the reign of the lad Rana, or 
Queen, whofe family had been Sovereigns of the Country for time 
Immemorial, till Hyder made a conqued of, and annexed It to 
his other ufurpations. Uiifor tuiiately for him, he was fuppoled 
to have amaffed and fee reted enormous treafures, in confequence 
©f which he had already undergone the fiery ordeal of torture feve- 
tal times. He was fuppofed to have produced, from firfl to lad, 
about fifteen lacks of pagodas ; and then, in the courfe of eighteen 
months, was degraded gradually, from the high refpedl in which 
he was at firfl held, down to a mod abje£l date—threatened, 
flogged, punifhed in a variety of ways, and, finally, put to the 
mod cruel tortures. I myfelf faw- him treated with the highed 
degree of refpe£l, and afterwards brought to the lowed dage of 
mifery and humiliation. One thing, however, I mud not forget, 
is the fortitude with which he and all of them bore their punifh- 
ment: it was truly heroic—indeed, beyond all belief. Nothing 
could furpafs it, except the fkill and inventive ingenuity which the 
baibanans exhibited in driking out new modes of torture. My 
foul fickened with horror at the fight: the amiable Hall could 
worfe fupport it than his own miferies, and lod all that fortitude, 
in his feeling for others misfortunes, which he difplayed in fo 
unbounded a fhare in his own: and often, very often, we found 
tlie rigour and leverity of our own fituation utterly forgotten in 
our anguifh and fympathy for the fufferings of others. Never (hall 
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I forget it: never fhali I think without horror of the accurfed policy 
and wicked tyranny of the Eaftern Governments, where every 
fenfe of humanity is extinguiftied, and Man, more mercilefs than 
the tiger, riots in the blood of his fellow-creatures without caufe. 

Mr. Hall, notwithftanding the various fufFerings both of mind 
and body which he had undergone, began to recruit, and get a 
little better; and this circumflance, of itfelf, difFuled a flow of 
fpirits over me that contributed to my lupport. We confoled each 
other by every means we could devife—fometimes indulging in all 
the luxury of woe—fometimes rallying each other, and, with ill- 
diflembled fprightlinefs, calling on the Goddefs Euphrosyne to 
come with her “ quirps and cranks , and wreathed fmilcs but, 
alas! the mountain nymph, fweet Liberty, was far away, and 
the Goddefs fliunned our abode. We however began to conceive 
that we might form a fyftem for our relief, and, by a methodical 
arrangement, entrench ourfelves from the affaults of grief: to this 
end, we formed feveral refolutions, and entered into certain en¬ 
gagements—fuch as, never to repine at our fate, if we could— to 
draw confolation from the more dreadful lot of others, if we could; 
—and to encourage hope—-hope that comes to all; and, on the 
whole, to confine our converfation as much as pofilble to fubjedls 
of an agreeable nature; but thefe, like many other rules which 
we lay down for the conduct of life, were often broken by necef- 
fity, and left us to regret the fallibility of all human precautionary 
fyftems- 
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The youth and {Length of Mr. Hall was to the full as ade¬ 
quate a& mine to the fupport of any perfonal hardfhip : his intel¬ 
lectual powers were excellent, his temper incomparable, and his 
fortitude unparalleled ; yet could I fee, that fdmething more than 
appeared upon the lurfaee wrought within him, and gnawed his 
heart with hidden pain. United as we were by fentiment, as 
well as by parity of fufPering, I felt for hint too deeply, not to 
have an interefling curiofity to know what it was that preyed upon 
his mind: we had now been, months together, fellow-fufferers; 
and I thought myfelf not without lome claim to his confidence.— 
I told him l'o, and defired him to impart to me his {lory; which 
he, with his accuftomed luavity and condefcenlion, agreed to— 

alluring me that it was not fuch a flory as could requite the trouble 
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of hearing it, or interefl any one but himfelf, or fome very warm 
friend indeed : fuch, however, he added, he took me to be; and, 
as iuch, would tell it to me. I think it, however, worth relating, 
and will give it to you in his own words ; and, though it be very 
ihort, mull defer the relation to another Letter. 
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LET T E R LI. 


M r. Hall having, as I told you in my laid, obligingly- 
agreed to favour me with a relation of his dory, I now give it to 
you as nearly in his own words as I can remember them. He pro¬ 
ceeded thus: 

u Although you are now, my dear friend! a witnefs to my 
being the moll perfectly wretched of all created beings, yet the 
time is not long pall when fortune finiled upon and gave me pro- 
miie of as much happinefs as Man in this wretched vale of tears is 
allowed by his circumfcribed nature to hope for. I have feen the 
time, when each revolving fun rofe to ufher me to a day of joy, 
and fet to confign me to a night of undiflurbed repofe—when the 
bounties of Nature, and the produftions of Art, were poured with 
the profufion of fond paternal affection into ray lap—when troops 
of friends hailed my riling profpedls—when health and peace made 
this perlon their uninterrupted abode—and when the mod benig¬ 
nant love that ever blelfed a mortal filed up the meafure of my 
blifs. Yes, Campbell! it was once my happinefs, though now, 
alas! the fource of poignant oiifery, to be hlefled with the bed 
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tion, it inereafed to inch a degree, that their exiftence ieemed to 
hang upon mine. ; 

“ To make as much of a child fo beloved as his natural talents 
would allow, no expence was fpared in my education: from 
childhood, every inflru&ion that money could purchafe, and every 
allurement to learn that fondnefs could iuggeft, were bellowed 
upon me; while mv beloved father, tracing the advances I made 
with the magnifying eye of affe&ion, would hang over me in 
rapture, and enjoy by anticipation the fame and honours that, 
overweening fondnefs fuggefled to him, muff one day furround 
me. Thele prejudices, my dear friend I arifing from the excefs of 
natural affection, are excufeahle, if not amiable, and deferve a better 
fate than difappointment. Alas! my honoured father, you little 
knew—and, oh ! may you never know, what fort of fame, what 
fort of honours, await your child! May the anguifh he endures, 
and his moft calamitous fate, never reach your ears!—for, too 
well 1 know, 'twouid give a deadly wrench to your heart, and 
precipitate you untimely to your grave. 

u Thus years rolled on ; during which, time Ieemed to have 
added new wings to his flight, fo quickly did they pals. Un¬ 
marked bv any of thofe finifter events that parcel out the time in 
weary flages to the unfortunate, it Aid on unpcrceived ; and an 
enlargement in my fize, and an increafe of knowledge, were all 
I had to inform me that eighteen years had paffed away. 
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parents that ever watched over the welfare of a child—with 
friends, too, who loved me, and whom my heart cherifhed—and 
—O God ! do I think of her, and yet retain my fenfes—with 
the affections of a young lady, than whom Providence, in the 
fullnefs of its power and bounty to Mankind, never formed one- 
more lovely, one more angelic in perfon* more heavenly in diipo- 
fition, more rich in.intellectual endowments. Alas! my friend, 

W * 

will you, can you pardon thole warm ebullitions of a fond paffion ?. 
will you for a moment enter into my feelings, and make allow¬ 
ance for thole tranfports ? But how can you ? Your frieridfhip. and 
pity may indeed induce you to excufe this interruption; but, to 
fympathife truly, and feel as I feel, you mult have, known- the. 
charming girl herfelf. 

“ My father, though he did not move in the very fird walk of 
life, held the rank of a Gentleman by birth and education, and was. 
refpeCtable, not only as a man of conliderable property, but as a 
perfon who knew how to turn the gifts of fortune ta their bed, 
account: he was generous without prodigality, and charitable 
without odentation: he was allowed by all who knew him to he the 
. mod tender of hufbands—-the mod: zealous and lincere of friends;, 
and I can bear witnefs to his being the bed of parents* As long as. 
I can remember to have been able to make.a remark, the tender— 
nefs of both my father and mother knew no bounds : I feemed to. 
occupy all their thoughts, all their attention; and in a few years* 
as I thank God I never made an undatable, return for their affec¬ 
tion. 
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tlon, it increafed toiucli a degree, that then existence feemed to 
hang upon mine. 

« To make as much of a child fb beloved as his natural talents 
would allow, no expence was {pared in my education; from 
childhood, every infraction that money could purchase, and every 
allurement to learn that fondnefs could fugged, were bellowed 
upon me; while my beloved father, tracing the advances I made 
with the magnifying eye of affedlion, would hang over me in 
rapture, and enjoy by anticipation the fame and honours that, 
overweening fondnefs fuggef ed to him, mult one day furround 
me. Thefe prejudices, my dear friend! arifing from the excefs of 
natural affection, are excufeable, if not amiable, and deferve a better 
fate than difappointment. Alas! my honoured father, you little 

knew_and, oh! may you never know, what fort of fame, what 

fort of honours, await your child! May the anguifh he endures, 
and his mod calamitous fate, never reach your ears U—for, too 
well I know, ’twould give a deadly wrench to your heart, and 
precipitate you untimely to your grave. 

“ Thus years rolled on; during which, time feemed to have 
added new w r ings to his flight, fb qujcklv did they pals. Un¬ 
marked by any of thofe finifler events that parcel out the time in 
weary flages to the unfortunate, it flid on unperceived; and an 
enlargement in my fize, and an increafe of knowledge. Were all 
I had to inform me that eighteen years had palled away. 
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u It was at this time that I firft found the fmooth current of my 
tranquillity interrupted, and the tide of my feelings fwelled and 
agitated, by the acceffion of new fireams of fenfation—In fhort, 

I became a Have to the delicious pains of Love; and, after having 
borne them in concealment for a long time, at length colle6led 
courage to declare it. Franknefs and candour were among the 
virtues of my beloved: fhe liftened to proteffcations of affe&ion, 
and, riling above the little arts of her lex, avowed a reciprocal 
attachment. The meafiire of my blils ieemed now to be full: 
the purity of my paflion was Inch, that the thoughts of the grofler 
animal defires never once occurred; and happy in loving, and in 
being beloved, we palled our time in all the innocent blandifhments 
which truly virtuous Love infpires, without our imagination 
roaming even for an inftant into the wilds of lenfuality. 

“ As I was to inherit a genteel, independent fortune, my father 
propofed to breed me up to a learned profeffion—the Law ; rather 
to invigorate and exercife my intelle&s, and as aftep to rank in the 
State, than for mere lucrative purpoles. I was put to one of the 
b nrverfities, with an allowance fuited to his intentions towards 
me; and was immediately' to have been fent to travel for my 
further improvement, when an unforeleen accident happened, 
which completely erufhed all my father’s views* dalhed the cup> 
of happmefs from my lips, and brought me ultimately to that 

deplorable ftate in which you have now the misfortune to be joined 
along with me. 
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“ It was but a few months antecedent to my embarking for 

the Eaftern World, that my father, whom I had for fome time 

with forrow obferved thoughtful, fhzdious and melaticholy, took 

me into his ftudy, and, feizing my hand, and looking earneftly into 

my face, while his countenance betrayed the violent agitation of 

his mind, aiked me emphatically, if I thought 1 had fortitude to bear 

the greateft poflible calamity r I was horror-ftruck at his emotion, 

accompanied by fuch a queftion—but replied, I hoped I had. He 

then aiked me, if I had affe&ion enough for him to forgive him if 

he was the caufe of it ? I anfwered, that the idea conne&ed with, 

the word forgivenefs , was that which I could never be brought by 

any earthly circumftance to apply to my father; but begged him at 

once to difclofe the word to me—as, be it what it might, my 

* 

mifery could not furpafs what I then felt from the my fterious man¬ 
ner in which he then fpoke. 

V He then told me that he was ail undone man—-that he had, 
with the very bell intentions, and with the view of aggrandizing 
me, engaged ii> great and important 1 peculations, which, had 
they fucceeded, would have given us a princely fortune—but, 
having turned out, unfortunately, the reverfe, had left him little 
above beggary. He added, that he had not the refolution to com¬ 
municate his Ioffes to me, until neceffity compelled him to tell me 
all the truth. 

44 Although this was a fevere fliock to me, I endeavoured to 
conceal my feelings from my father, on whole account, more than 
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on my own, I was affe&ed, and pretended to make as light of it 
as lo very important a misfortune would juffify; and I had the hap- 
pinefs to perceive that the worthy man took fome comfort from my 
fuppofed indifference. I conjured him not to let fo very trivial a 
thing as the lofs of property, which could be repaired, break in 
on his peace of mind or health, which could not; and obferved 
to him, that we had all of us ftill enough—-for that my private 
property (which 1 poffeffed independent of him, and which a re¬ 
lation left me) would amply fiipplv all our neceflities. 

“ Having thus endeavoured to accommodate my unhappy fa¬ 
ther’s feelings to his Ioffes, I had yet to accommodate my own ; and 
began to revolve in my mind what was likely to enlue from, and 
what ffep was moff proper to he taken in, this dreadful change of 
circumffances. That which lay neareft to my heart £rff occurred ; 
-—you will readily guels that I mean my Hove : to involve her I 
loved more, far more, than my life, in the misfortunes of my fa¬ 
mily, was too horrible a conhderation to be outweighed even by 
the dread of lofing her. I knew not what to do, and I thought upon, 
it till I became almoff enfrenzied—In this ftate I went to her, and 
unfolded the whole flate of our concerns, together with my refolu- 
tion not to involve her in our ruin when—can you believe it ?— 
the lovely girl infilled on making my fate indiffolubly her’s—-not, as 
Ihe faid, that Ihe had the fmalleft apprehenlion lapfe of time or change 
of circumflance could make an alteration in our affe&ion, but that 
ftie wilhed to give my mind that repofe which I might derive from 
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fecurity. This I would by no means accede to ; and, for the pre- 
fent, we contented ourfelves with mutual vows of eternal fidelity. 

<e As loon as I thought my father’s mind fit for fuch a converl- 
ation, I opened to him a plan I had formed of coming to India, 
to advance my fortune. His under Handing approved of it, but 
his heart difiented; and he faid, that to part with me would give the 
finifhing flroke to his misfortunes : but, as my interefl was toler¬ 
ably good, I reprefented to him the great likelihood I had of luc- 
cefs; and at laH, with fome difficulty, he confented. 

“ My next Hep was to acquaint Mifs-with my refolu- 

tion. I purpofely pafs over a meeting which no power of language 
can delcribe ’—then how can I ?-—Oh I Campbell, the remem¬ 
brance of it gnaws me like a vulture here,” (and he put his hand 
upon his heart, while the tears rolled down his cheeks), “ and 
will loon, loon bring me to my end. 

“ Not to detain you with vain efforts to delcribe all our feel- 
ings, I will confine mylelf to telling you, that after having made 
every necelTary preparation, and divided with my much honoured 
parents the little property I poffefTed, I let fail for India, in a Hate 
of mind compared with which the horrors of annihilation would 
have been enviable: the chaos in my thoughts made me infenfible 
to every objeft but one; and I brooded with a fort of Hupid, 

gloomy indulgence, over the portrait of Mifs-which hung 

round my neck, and was my infeparable companion, till the people 
whofeized me as I came alhore plundered me of it, and thereby 
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deprived me of tlie laft refuge for comfort I had left. Oh ! moii- 
fters l barbarians ! had you glutted your lavage fury by diffevering 
my limbs, one after another, from my body, it would have been 
mercy, compared with depriving me of that little image of her I 
love ! But it is all over, and I lhall foon fink into the grave, and 
never more be bleffed with the view of thofe heavenly features, till 
we meet in that region where all tears are wiped away, and where, 
I truft, we lhall be joined together for endlels ages, in eternal, 
never-fading blifs 1’* 


LETTER LII. 


On the day fucceeding that on which the agent of Hy at 
Sahib had held the difeourfe with me, mentioned in my laft Let¬ 
ter but one, I was again fent for, and brought to the lame perfon, 
who alked me, whether I had duly confidered of the important 
offer made me by Hyat Sahib, and of the confequences likely to 
refult from a refulal ? and he appriled me at the lame time, that 
the command of five thou land men was an honour which the firft 
Rajahs in the Mylorean dominions would gralp at with tranlport. 
I told him I was well convinced of the honour luch a command 
would confer on any man but an Englilhman, whofe Country 
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being the objed of Hyder’s iiiceflant hoftility, would make the 
acceptance of it infamy—that although I knew there were but too 
many Englifhmen apoftates to their Country, I hoped there were 
but few to be found in India willing to accept of any emoluments,, 
however great, or any temptations, however fpecious, to fly from 
the ftandard of their Country* and rally round that of its bittereft 
enemy—that, for my own part, being of a name ever foremoft 
in the ranks of loyalty and patriotifm, and of a family that had 
hitherto detraded nothing from the honours of that name, fiich 
an ad of apoftacy would be peculiarly infamous in me, and I 
could view it in no better light than traitorous and parricidal— 
that, independent of all thofe claims, which were of themfelves 
fiifficient to deter me, I felt within myfelf a principle, perhaps 
innate, perhaps infpired hy military habit, that forbade my acced¬ 
ing—and, finally* appealed to the good fenfe of Hyat Sahib* 
whether a man who in fuch circumftances had betrayed his Coun¬ 
try, and facrificed her inter efts to his own confidence, was fiich a 
perlon as confidence could properly be put in* 

Notwithftanding thefe, and a thouiand other remonftrances* 
which I cannot immediately recoiled, but which the hazards of 
my fituation fuggefted, he ftill continued to prefs me, and ufed. 
every argument, every perfiiafion, that ingenuity cotild didate,, 
or hints of punifhment enforce, to fhake my pur pole—but in. 
vain: attachment,to Country and.Family role paramount to all 
other confiderations; and I gave a peremptory, deeifive refufal. 

Circum- 
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Circumftaneed as I was, it was impofiible for me to keep an 
accurate journal of Various incidents that paffed, or vicillitudes 
of thought that occurred, during the period of my imprlfonment. 
Indeed, I was fcarcely confcious of the length of my captivity, and 
could not, till I was releal'ed, determine exadtly how long it had 
continued. You mull therefore content yourfelf to be told in ge¬ 
neral terms, that I was repeatedly urged on the lubjedt by fair 
perfuafives: they then had recourfe to menace ; then they with¬ 
held the daily pittance allowed for my fiupport; and at length 
proceeded to coercion, tying a rope round my neck, and hoihing 
me up to a tree* All this, however, I bore firmly : if it had any 
effedt, it was to confirm me in my relolutiqn, and call in policy 
to the aid of honour’s didlates. Every man of feeling or realm 
mull allow, that it was better to die, than live a life of iubjedfion 
to tyranny lo truly diabolical. 

Mr. Hall and I, thus drove to the brink of extindlion, yet 
confoled ourfelves with the reflection, that thofe whom moll we 
loved were not Iharipg our unhappy fate, and were fortunately 
ignorant of our fufferings; and as I enjoyed perfedt good health, 
hope yet lived within me. 

There is a Ipring, an elafticity, in every man’s mind, of which 
the owner is rarely, very rarely confcious, becaufe fortunately 
the occafions feldom occur in which it can be brought^ to the proof; 
ior, as laflkude is the neceflary forerunner of refreshment, fo is 
extreme dejedtion to the molt vigorous exerciie of our fortitude. 

So 
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Sa I found It: as the horrors of my fituation thickened round me, 

/ I felt my fpirits increafe; my refolution became more firm, my 

hopes more fanguine—I even began to look forward, and form 

projects for the future: whole hours amufement, every day and 

every night, arofe from the contemplation of my beloved boy; I 

Y 1 

in imagination traced his growth, directed his rifing fentiments, 
formed plans for his future fuccefs and profperity, and indulged, by 
anticipation, in all the enjoyment which I now trud I fhall yet 
have in his ripened manhood. 

Thus we continued for many months, during which no altera¬ 
tion whatfoever took place in our treatment or fituation. We heard 1 
a thoufand contradictory reports of victories gained over the Englifha 
and again of fome fucceffes on their part: they, however, defided to 
prefs me into their iervice. The only relief from our flideringS lay 
in the refburces of our own minds, and in our mutual endeavours 
to pleafe and confole one another: the circumdances of aggrava¬ 
tion were the necefbty of daily bearing witneis to the mod: barba- 
lous punifhments nvfinSted upon wretched individuals under the- 
femblance of judice, and the occaiional deprivation of our food* 
either by the fraud of the Sepoys who attended us, or the caprice or 
cruelty of their foperiors. It is but judice, however, to fay, that 
thpv were not all alike: fome overflowed with mercy, charity, 
mid the milk of human kindnefs; while others, again, were aimed 
as bad men as the Sovereigns they lerved. We were not allowed 
the ufe of pen, ink, or paper; and very feldom could afford our- 
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{elves the luxury of {having, or clean linen: nor were we at all 
fheltered from the inclemency of the weather, till at length a lit¬ 
tle room was built for us of mud, which being fmall and damp, 
rendered our fxtuation worfe than it was before. 

The prifoner whom I have already mentioned, as having, in 
the time of the former Sovereign, held the firfi: office in Bidanore, 
ftill continued oppofite to me; and he and I at length began to un¬ 
derhand each other, and found means, by looks,, figns and ges¬ 
tures, to exchange thoughts, and hold an intercourfe of fentiments 
together. From the circumftance of his being a native, and bet¬ 
ter Ikilled in the language than me, he had much better intelligence 
than I could poffibly have, and he was always eager to convey to 
me any circumftance or news that he thought might be agreeable : 
lome meflages alio pafled between us, by means of the Sepoys 
who had alternately been his guard and mine—for our guards- 
were changed every week. 

Projects and hopes of a new kind now began to intrude them— 
felves on my thoughts; 'and I conceived a delign, which 1 flattered* 
myf§]f was not entirely impracticable, to efFeCt an efcape, and 
even a revolt in the place. A variety of circumflances concurred 
to perfuade me, that the tyranny of Hyder, and his fervant 
Hyat Sahib, was abhorred, though none dared to give vent to- 
their fentiments. I thought I could obferve, that the native pri- 
fbner oppofite to me was privately beloved, and might, from the 
recoile&ion of his former dignities, have confiderable influence in- 

the- 
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the place. Several Arcot Sepoys and their Officers (fbme of them 
belonging to my own regiment) were alfo prifoners at large ; and 
withal I recolledfed, that difficulties apparently more- dupend- 
ous had been overcome by Englifhmen—having often heard it af- 
ferted, that there was not a prifon in the known world out of 
which a Britifh fubjedt had not made his efcape. 

Fraught with thofe conceptions, I attempted to found the Of¬ 
ficers of the Arcot Sepoys, whether it were not poffible for 

§ , 

us to effedl our efcape ? So ardent is the flame of Liberty in all 
men’s breads, fo great is the detedation of human nature to 
Slavery, that I perceived a manifed willingnels in the people 
about us to join me in an attempt to procure our liberty, or bring 
about a revolt in the garrifon. My heart beat high with the hope ; 
and I began to flatter myfelf, that the day was not far removed 
when we ffiould not only bid defiance to our tyrants, but even 
make them repent the day on which we were cad alhore on their 
coaft. 

Having thus didantly founded all who I thought were likely to 
concur, upon the pradlicability of the attempt, and found them, as 
I conceived, difpofed to take ffiare in it, it yet remained to confider 
of the quomodo— and, after having formed the general outlines of 
a plan, to lick it into ffiape. The fird of thefe was a critical con- 
fideration: the fecond required addrefs and management, and 
was likely to be impeded by the vigilance of the people about, 
who would not fail to remark, and take the alarm, from any un- 
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iiiilal Intercourfe or diicburfe between us; and without a mutual 
communication of thoughts, and full deliberation by all parties 
concerned, as well as knowledge of the fort and its different gates, 
nothing could, with any piofpedt of fuccefs, be determined- 
nothing, Without the mofl imminent hazard, be attempted. I 
therefore held various councils with my own mind, and with 
Mr. Mall, ion the fubjedt—mofl of which were abortive, with¬ 


out at all difcou raging; us-. 

O O 

At laft I began to think of founding the Bidanore prifoher, 
ci-devaht Governor of 7 the place; and determined, if poffible, 
to bring hiin into oiir confultations, as I had before hoped to make 
him a party in the execution of the projedt: but while I was 
fettling all this much to my own fatisfadlion, an event occurred 


which extinguifhed all iiiy hopes iii that way—of which you fliali 
have an account in my next Letter. 


LETTER 
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LETTER Lffl. 


W hether die plan which I mentioned in my laft Was 
difcovfefed or not, or from what other motive it arofe, I have not to 
this day been able to decide but fo it was, that while my fanguine 
mind was overflowing with the hope of carrying my project for 
an efcape into emdel, Mi*. Hall and I were one day unexpectedly 
loaded with irons,, and fattened together, leg by leg, by one bolt. 
This, as nearly as 1 can ‘compute, Was four or five nloiiths before 
my releafe.. Of all the circurriftances of my life, it has made the 
ftrongfeft impreilion upon my inind: it unexpectedly and fuddenly 
broke down the molt pleating fabric my imagination had ever 
built.. The furprife occafioned by the appearance of the irbns, and 
the precautionary manner in which it waS undertaken, ivaS indeed 
great: {fill more was I ftirprifed to obferve, that the peribii 
who Was employed to fee this put in execution, maiiifefted un- 
ufual emotions, feemed much affected,. and even ihed tears as he 
looked oil: and while the {uddenriefs- and cautionary mode of 
doing it convinced me that foixie refiftaiice on our part was appre¬ 
hended, the forrow which the Officer who fupermtended it di r ctofed, 
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portended in my mind a fatal, or at leait a very feribus iffiie. 

Un- 
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Unfortunately, poor Mr. Hall had for fome time been 
affli61ed with a return of his dreadful diforder, the dyfentery; 
and our being fhackled together increafed an unconquerable mortifi¬ 
cation of feelings which he had before undergone, from a delicacy of 
nature that would have done honour to the moft modeft virgin, be 
her fenfibility ever lo exquifite, or her delicacy ever fo extreme— 
And here, my dear Frederick! I cannot let flip this opportunity 
of remarking to you, that the man, as well as the woman, who 
would render himfelf truly amiable in the eyes of his fellow-crea- 
tures, fhould cultivate delicacy and modefly, as the moft captivat¬ 
ing of all the moral virtues : from them, heroifin derives additional 
luftre—wit, ten-fold force---religion and morality, the charms of 
perfiiafion—and every perfonal adtion of the man, irrefiftible dig¬ 
nity and winning grace. From this unlucky event, I received a 
temporary depreftion; and the rapidly increafing illnefs of poor 
Hall rendered my fituation more than ever calamitous; 
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when, again, my fpirits, eagerly prone to grafp at every thing 
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that gave a momentary hope of fupport, were a little recruited by^ 
confuted rumours of the Englifh army having made a defcent on 
the Malabar coaft: and fo powerful is the influence of mind on 
the animal fyftem, that Mr. Hall enjoyed from the report a 
momentary alleviation of his malady; but, having no medical 
afliftance, nor even fufficient fuftenance to further the favourable 
operations of Nature, he relapfed again; the difeafe fell upon him 
with redoubled fury: a very fcanty portion of boiled rice, with a 
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more fcanty morfel of {linking fait fifh or putrid flefh, was a very 
inadequate fupport for me, who, though emaciated, was in health 
—and very improper medicine for a perfon labouring under a ma¬ 
lady fuch as Mr. Hall’s, which required comfort, good medical 
fkill, and delicate nutritious food. The tea which Hyat Sahib 
had given me was expended ; and we were not allowed to be 
fhaved from the hour we were put in irons, an indulgence of that 
kind being forbidden by the barbarous rules of the priibn : and, to 
refine upon our tortures, fleep, u the balm of hurt minds,” was 
not allowed us uninterrupted; for, in conformity to another regu¬ 
lation, we were difturbed every half hour by a noife fomething 
refembling a watchman’s rattle, and a fellow who, flriking every 
part of our irons with a kind of hammer, and examining them 
Jeff they fhould be cut, broke in upon that kind reftorative, and 
awoke our fouls to frefh horrors. 

As it muff be much more naturally matter of aflonifhment that 
any bodily flrength could fupport itfelf under fuch complicated cala¬ 
mities, than that infirmity fhould fink beneath them, you will be ra¬ 
ther grieved than furprifed to hear that poor Mr. H all was now ap¬ 
proaching to his end with hourly accelerated fteps* Every application 
that I made in his favour was refufed, or rather treated with cruel 
negledl and contemptuous filence ; and I forefaw,. with inexpreffi- 
ble anguifh and indignation, that the barbarians would not abate 
him in his laft minutes one jot of mifery, and that my molt ami¬ 
able friend was fated to expire under every attendant horror that 
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mere fublunary ci^um.ft^nccs could create, flut that pitv;- \vhiph 
the mighty, the powerful and enlightened denied, natural bene¬ 
volence operating upon an uninformed mind* mid fcapfy- means., 
afforded us, IIyat Sahib, the powerful, the wealthy, the G%* 
vemor of a great and opulent province, i;efufed to an expiring fel¬ 
low-creature a little cheap relief—while a poor Sepoy taxed his : 
little means to fupply it: one who guarded us, of his own accord, 
at hazard of imminent punifliment, purchaled us a lamp and a 
little oil, which we burned for the laff fevy nights. 

Philofophers and Divines have declaimed upon the advantages 
of a well-fpent life, as felt in articulo mortis ; and their efforts 
have had/ 1 hope, fome effeft upon the lives of many. To wit- 
nets one example fiich as Mr. Hall held forth, would be worth 
volumes of precepts on this fobjedl. The unfeigned rellgnation 
with which he met his diffolution, and the majeffic fortitude with 
which he looked in the face the various circumftances of horror 
that furrounded him, rendered him the moft dignified objefl I ever 
beheld or conceived, and the molt glorious inftance of cofocious 
virtue triumphing over the terrors of death, and the cunning bar¬ 
barity of Mankind. Were the progrefs of virtue attended with 
pain, and the pradlice of vice with pleafure, the adoption of the; 
former would be amply repaid by its foothings in the dreadful mo¬ 
ment, even if it were to accompany- us no further. About a 
quarter of an hour before he died, Mr, Hall broached a moft 
tender fobjefl of convention, which he followed up with a feries 
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of obfervations, fo truly refined, fo exquifitely turned, fo delicate 
and lb pathetic, that it leemed almoft the language of infpiration, 
as if, in proportion to the decay of the body, intellect increafed, 
and the dying man had become all mind. Such a converfation I 
never remembered to have heard, or heard of. Its efFedts upon 
me were wonderful; for, though the combination of melancholy- 
circumftances attending my now critical iituation had almoft railed 
my mind to frenzy, the falutary influence of his words and exam¬ 
ple controuled the exceffes of my fenfations ; and I met the afflidl- 
ing moment of his departure with a degree of tranquillity, which, 
though not to be compared to his, has on refledlion appeared to 
me aftonilhing. This converfation continued to the very inftant 
of his death ; during which time he held my hand clalped in his* 
frequently enforcing his kind expreffions to me with a lqueeze— 
while my lorrow, taking its moft ealy channel, bedewed my face 
with tears. As he proceeded, my voice was choaked with my feel¬ 
ings ; and I attempted once or twice in vain to fpeak. His hand 
grew cold: he faid his lower limbs were all lifelefs, and that he 
felt death coming over him with flow creeping fteps—He again 
moralized, thanking God with pathetic fervour for his great mercy 
in leaving him his intelle&s unclouded, and the organ of commu¬ 
nication (the tongue) unenfeebled, that, to the laft, he might 
folace his friend and fellow-lb fferer—“ Ah ! Campbell!” con¬ 
tinued he, “ to what a feries of mileries am I now leaving you ! 
Death in fuch circumftances is a bleffing—I view mine as luch; 
and Ihould think it more lo, if it contributed, by awakening thofe 
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people to a fenfe of their cruelty, to foften their rigour to you: 
but cruelty like their’s is lyftematic, and ftoops not to the controul 
of the feelings. Could I hope that you would yet efcape from 
their clutches, and that you would once more prefs your family to 
your bofom, the thought would brighten ftill the moment of our 
feparation : and, oh ! my friend! could I ftill further hope that you 
would one day fee my moft beloved and honoured parents, and tell 
them of my death without wringing their hearts with its horrid 
circumftances, offer them my laft duties, and tell how I revered 

them—If, too, you could fee my --, and tell her hoyv far, far 

more dear than-*!” Here he turned his eyes toward the lamp, 

then faintly on me-—made a convulfive effort to fqueeze my hand 
—cried out, “ Campbell ! oh, Campbell ! the lamp is going 
out !** and expired without a groan. 

The recital of this afflicling event has. called up to my fancy fo 
lively a picture of the feene as it palled with all its horrors—horrors 

■f 

which outftrip all efforts of defer iption, and baftle all power o£ 
language—that my feelings are in part renewed, and 1 find myfelf 
incapable of proceeding further at prefent. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LIV. 


For fome time I was loft in grief for the death of Mr. 
Hall. Though I had long expeCted it, and might confequently 
be fuppofed to have wafted great part of my forrow in anticipa¬ 
tion ; yet, having only confidered and felt the point before his 
death merely as it refpe&ed him and his misfortunes, a great por¬ 
tion of the calamity remained unconceived : and, now that he 
was dead, I began for the firft time to confider and feel the fub- 
je6l as it concerned myfelf. Reflection told me, that he was hap¬ 
pily relieved from woe, and in a ftate of blils— 

il After life’s fitful’ fever, he fleeps well: 

“ --- Norfteel nor poifon, 

“ Malice domeftic, foreign levy—nothing 
“ Can. touch him further !” 
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But I ftill remained a prey to perhaps new barbarities, without 
hope of relief from the old. No partner to fhare, no Ibcial converfe 
to alleviate, no friend to confble me under my afflictions, I looked 
at the body of my friend with envy, and lamented that death had 
not afforded me, too, a fhelter from the cruelties which fate 
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feemed determined to heap upon m ; ei 
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It is impoffible for me to exprefs to you the agonies of mind I 
underwent during the reft of the night. In the morning, a report 
was made to the Commandant, of the death of Mr. Hall ; and 

* i » » . 

in about an hour after, he palled me by, but kept his face purpofely 
turned away from me to the other fide. I patiently waited for the 
removal of the dead body till the evening, when I def red the Sepoys 
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who guarded me to apply for its being removed. They returned, 
and told me that they could get no anfwer refpeCKng it. Night 
came on, but there was no appearance of an intention to unfetter 
me from the corple. The Commandant was fitting in his Court, 
adminiflering, in the manner I have before deferibed, jujiice l 
1 called out to him myfelf with all my might, but could get no an* 
fwer from him. Nothing could equal my rage and confternation ; 
for, exclufive of the painful idea of being fhackled to the dead body 
of a friend I loved, another circumftance contributed to make it a 
ferious fubjeft of horror. In thofe climates, the weather is lo in- 
tenfely hot, that putrefaction almofr inftantly fucceeds deathand. 
meat that is killed in the morning, and kept in the lhade, will be 
unfit for dreffing at night. In a lubjeCI, then, on which putrefa&ion, 
had made advances even before death, and whicfrremained expofed: 
to the open air, the procefs muff have been much more rapid. So 
far, however,, from compalfionating my fituation^ or indulging me 
by a removal of the body, their barbarity fuggefred to them to. 
make it an inftrunient of punifhmeritand they pertinacioufly ad¬ 
hered to the mod mortifying filence. and difregard of my complaints. 

For: 
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For feveral days and nights it remained attached to me by the irons. 
I grew almoft diffladted—wifhed for the means of putting an end. 
to my miferies by death,, and could not move without witneffing 
feme new ftage of putrefcence it attained, or breathe without in¬ 
haling the putrid effluvia that arofe from- it—-While- myriads of 
flies and loathfome infefts reded on it,. the former of which every 
now and then, vifited me, crawling over my face and hands* and 
lighting in hundreds, on my vi&uals. I never look back at this- 
crifis without confufion,, horror, and even aflonifhment; and,, 
were it not connected with a: chain of events preceding and fubfe- 
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quent to it,, too well' known by refpedtable people to be doubted, 
and too much interwoven with a part of the hiftory of the lafi war 
in India to admit, of doubt, I Zhou Id not only be afraid to tell, but 
abiolutely doubt myfelf whether the whole was not the illufion of 
a dream,, rather than, credit the pollibility of my enduring fuch 
unheard-of hardfhipswithout lofs of life or deprivation of fenfes.. 

At MV,, when the body had reached that fhocking loathfome 
ftate of putrefa6Hon which threatened that further delay would 
render removal abominable* if not impofflble, the monflers agreed 
to take-it away from me—and I was fo far relieved: but the mor¬ 
tification- and injury I underwent from it, joined to the agitation 
of the preceding week,, made, a vifible inroad on my health. I 
totally loft my fpirits;* my appetite entirely forfook me : my long- 
ttourifhed hopes fled; and I looked forward to death a’s the only 
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tie fir able event that was within the verge of likelihood or poffi- 
biiicy. ■ - .... , 

- One day, my oppolite. friend (the native priioner) gave me a 
look of the molt jnterefting and encouraging kind; and I per¬ 
ceived a more than ufual buftle in the citadel, while the Sepoys 
informed me that they were ordered on immediate fervice, and 
that fome events of great importance had taken place. From this 
feeble gleam, my mind, naturally adtive, though deprefled by 
circualliances of unufual weight, again took fire, and hope bright¬ 
ened with a kind of gloomy light the profpedi: before me: I re¬ 
volved a thoufand things, and drew from them a thoufand fur- 
mifes ; but all as yet was only conjecture with me. In a day or two, 
the buftle increafed to a high pitch, accompanied with marks of 
confternation : the whole of the troops in the citadel were ordered 
to march; and the Commandant, and a man with a hammer and 
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inftruments, came to take off my irons. 

While they were at work taking off my irons, I perceived 
that they were taking off thofe of the native prifoner oppofite to 
me alfo. He went away under a guard: we looked at each 
other complacently, nodded and fmiled, as who fhould fay, “ we 
hope to fee one another in happier times not far diftant.” But, 
alas! vain are human hopes, and fhort and dark is the extent of our 
utmoft forehght ! This unhappy man, without committing any 
fort of offence to merit it, but in conformity to the damnable, 
barbarous policy of thofe Countries, was, by the Jemadar’s 
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orders, taken forth, and his throat cut!; This the Jemadar him- 
felf afterwards acknowledged to me—and, what was Bill more 
abominable if polfible, undertook to juftify the proceeding upon 
the principles of reafon, found fenfe, and precedent of Afiatic 
policy.. 

In order to elucidate the whole of this bufinefs, it is necefiarv 
for me to recur to events which happened antecedent to this time, 
but of which, by reafon of my fituation, 1 was then entirely ig¬ 
norant ; and as they involve, not only the grounds of my fubfe- 
quent efcape and proceedings, but a confiderable portion of hif- 
torical fa£I, and fome of the material interefts, of the Eaft India 
Company, I will be the more particularly careful in relating 4 
them,, and defire from you a proportionate fhare of attention— 
But their importance entitle them to a feparate Letter : therefore 
conclude with alluring, you,. &c. &;c;. 
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LETTER LV. 


Hyder Alli Khawn, late Nabob of Myfore, and 
father to the prefent Tippoo Sahib Sultain, was as extraor¬ 
dinary a man, and perhaps poffeffed as great natural talents, as any 
recorded in the page of Hiftory, Born and bred up in the loweft 
ranks of an unenlightened and ignorant People, and to the lafl 
day of his life perfe&ly illiterate, he not only emerged from his 
native oblcurity by the vigour of his mind and body, but became 
an objedl of terror and admiration to furrounding Potentates. 
Early initiated in the habits and inured to the toils of a military 
life, he rofe, by the gradual Reps of promotion, to a rank which 
afforded an opportunity of difplaying his capacity and prowefs: 
he foon obtained the command of that army in which he had once 
ferved as a common foldier, and immediately demonftrated that the 
fublimity of his mind was formed to keep pace with his extraor¬ 
dinary elevation. 

The Marhattas, the moft formidable people in Hither India, 
bordered on the Myforean dominions, and kept their neigh¬ 
bours, by frequent hoftilities, in a continual Rate of awe— 
making incurfions on their territories, and taking poffeffion, by 
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force of arms, of large portions of their Country: but no iboner 
had Hyder got the command of the armies of his Country, than 
he drove back the Marhattas from the Myforean dominions, which 
he extended by confiderable acquifitions from the Marhatta fron¬ 
tiers ; and followed up his conquefts with fuch fuccefsful ardour, 
that he compelled that warlike Nation to refpedt his Countrymen 
as their equals, if not fuperiors, in military achievement. Thus, 
while he ingratiated himfelf with his Sovereign and Fellow-citi¬ 
zens by his wifdom, he acquired the admiration of the Soldiery by 
his perfonal addrefs and valour ; and at the fame time, by the feve- 
rity of his difcipline, and the occahonal auftefity of his deportment, - 
maintained an awe over them, which ftrengthened his authority 
without diminifhihg their affection. 

Hyder was therefore now arrived at that point of elevation, 
beyond which no exertion of mental capacity, if governed by vir¬ 
tue or integrity, could raife him—So far he owed all to genius; 
but his towering ambition looked higher; and, unreftrained by 
any principle of religion or morality, he determined to accom¬ 
pli Hi, at any rate, that which he knew nothing but crime could 
accomplifh. With wicked deliberation he looked forward into 
the womb of time, and with unparalleled policy arranged the 
whole fyffem upon which he was to a<51, when that order of 
things his penetrating and intuitive genius enabled him to fee 
would naturally arife from each other, fhould afford him a proper 
opportunity. Although he was utterly ignorant of books, and of 
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courfi? could derive little benefit from the examples of the great 
and ambitious men recorded in Hrffory, yet, drawing upon the in¬ 
finite tefources of his own mind or information, he adopted the 
very fame means of furthering his views ; and forefeeing, that, 
with an immenfe army devoted to his interefts, few things would be 
unattainable, he applied himfelf diligently to model and form that of 
the King of Mysore to thegreateft perfedlion in difcipline, and to 
render it attached to his perfon, and fubfervient to his views, by a 
fkilful mixture of feverity and relaxation, toil and reward, dan¬ 
ger and applaufe, which none but a maffer-hand like his was ca¬ 
pable of exactly compounding. 

The death of his Sovereign the King of Mysore at length 
afforded him the oj^portunity to which he had fo long, and with 
fo prophetic an eye, looked forward-—and gave him ample room 
for felf-gratulation on the foore of his lagacity and prudence. 

The Heir in fucceffion to the Throne being then.an infant, the. 
politic Hyder, fetting afide all claims of the kindred of the young 
Prince, took upon himfelf the guardianfhip—under the title of 
Regent aifomed the fupreme authority—and, though too well 
aware of the inviolable attachment of the People to their lawful 
Monarch to put him diredlly to death, ufurped the Throne, and. 
configned him to imprifonment in Seringapatam, the. capital of 
the Myforean dominions. 

Having thus, by his talents, acquired , the pofTeffion of the 
Throne, he gave a large range to the fublimity of his views, and 
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fooii displayed the exhauftlefs refources of his mind in the new 
office of Governor and LegiflatoV—forming fuch vaft well-or¬ 
dered military effablifhments, and fuch judicious and lalutary civil 
mftitutioiiS, as m^de him blaze forth at once the terror of his 
neighbours, and rendered him, in the fequel, the moft powerful 
and formidable Potentate in the Hither Peninfula. In carrying 
on thofe, his deficiency in letters was fupplied by his vigilance 
and fagacity, ffiarpened by fufpicion : three fecretaries executed 
all his orders in feparate apartments ; and if, on companion, they 
were found to differ, he who committed the error received fen- 
tence of death. His natural cruelty made him take the execution 
of their fentence upon himfelf not unfrequently : to flice off a head 
with his own hand, or fee it done by others, was a luxurious re¬ 
creation to the fanguinary Hyder. 

The natural fagacity of this great man fuggefled, that in or¬ 
der to accompliih the extenhve objects which his adive and ambi¬ 
tious temper held up to his imagination, the introduction of the 
moft perfect military difcipline was above all other things need- 
far y ; and his judgment informed him that the European was the 
bell. He therefore held out the moft tempting allurements to 
military adventurers, and particularly to thole, whether black or 
white, who had been trained in the fervice of the Englifh Eafl 
India Company : he fent emiffaries, for the purpofe, to all parts 
of India, with inffructions to offer great rewards; and carried 
this defigu fo far, that whenever accident or war threw perfons of 
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that description Into his hands, he never failed to detain them, 
and, if they refuted to enter into his fervice, treat them with the 
motl: unpardonable rigour and barbarityand by thefe means 
brought his army to a date of perfection till then unknown to a 
Black Power. He did not flop there, but determined to edablifht 
a Navy—by large offers allured many Ship-carpenters and artizans 
from Bombay—made no inconsiderable progrefs in condru£ting 
dock-yards* and had actually equipped fome Ships of the line, be¬ 
sides frigates, fitted to encounter European feas. Indeed, he 
Seemed to have carried his views of eonqued even to the Polar 
regions ; for it is a fa£I, that he--directed his people, in constructing 
thofe veSTels, to ht them, for encountering feas of lee, or, as he 
called it, the thick water. 

To a man of Such ardent ambition and deep penetration, the 
vaft power which the English Ead India Company had acquired, 
and were daily acquiring, in the Ead, could not fail to be an ob¬ 
ject of jealouSv. tie conceived a deadly and implacable animofity 
to the British Nation, which influenced: his= whole fucceeding; life, 
ended only with his death, and was then transmitted to his Son 

I xppoo Sahib, with the exa£lion of a folemn oath, ever to retain, 
thofe Sentiments. 

' ' . ■ . j / ( j , - k t { 

A coincidence of circumdances,. which has feldom occurred in 
the fortunes of men, tended, at a lucky crifis, to further the bold 
proje&s of Hyder ; and neither fortune, though extremely pro¬ 
pitious to him, nor his own unbounded talents and enegeric Spirit, 
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favoured the execution of them, more than the bungling polities^ 
the ludicrous ambition,, and the eonfequent unjuftifiable proceed¬ 
ings, of one of our Prefidencies in India—I mean Bombay, 
Fortunately, the wifdom and moderation of our Eaft India Coun¬ 
cils at this day, vindicate the wounded chara&er of the Britifh 
Nation, and juftify me in the remarks I make. 

An ambitious and profligate Chief of the Marhatta tribes—his 
name, Roganaut Row—had been depofed by the wife men of 
his Country, for having murdered his nephew, in order to ufurp 
the Throne of Setterah. He fled to Bombay, and, by fpecious 
promifes and pecuniary bribes, prevailed on that Prefidency to af¬ 
ford him an afylum, and finally to take up arms in his defence 
againfl the united Marhatta States, who at the very time were 
able to raife an army of three hundred thoufand fighting men. 
Hoftilities were firft commenced by the Englifh; and by them 
peace was firfl: propofed. The treaty of Poonah was- made, by 
which it was provided that Roganaut R.ow fhould quit Bom¬ 
bay; and by- the Englifh the provifions of that treaty were 
broken for, in direfl violation of it, Roganaut was kept at 
Bombay.. This breach of the. treaty led to- another; for this 
crafty and unprincipled Chief made ufe of it with fuch addrefs as 
to perfuade that Prefidency to attack the IVTarhattas again;---by 
magnifying the power of his party among his Countrymen, he 
prevailed upon them once more to afleifhis rights; and the Prefi- 
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deucy- of Calcutta, I am afraid, were induced to join that of 
Bombay in the plan. 

It happened unfortunately, that at this time the Chain of Bom- 
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bay was filled by a perfon the in oh unqualified, probably, that 
could be found in any community for an office of fuch importance 
—Governor Hornby. He was allowed, by the almofl unani¬ 
mous confent of thofe who knew his private or public char after, 
to be ignorant, not only of the firte principles of Government, but 
of the ordinary knowledge requisite for a Gentleman ; and for 
fuch a terious truh as Bombay he was peculiarly disqualified by 
an unbounded luff of gain, to which all other paffions yielded up 
the dominion of his heart. A temper and intelleft of this kind 
were rendered hill more incapable of the enlarged views the Re- 
prefentative of a great Nation in a dihant Colony fhould poflefs, 
by a mercantile education and habits, which narrowed even his 
circumteribed mind, and left him not a fentiment, not an idea, 
that was not merely commercial. The adminihration of fuch a 
man was exaftly wffiat might have been expefted; and, inhead 
of after ting the dignity of Great Britain, or promoting the ad¬ 
vantage of his employers—-narrow policy, felfifh views, and an 
indefatigable effort to enrich himfelf, made the whole tiffue of his 
conduft in India. , 

.Blinded by the plaufible inhnuations of Roganaut, and teimu- 
lated by a luh for cdnqueh, which .would have been unjuhifiable 
even in the proud prejudices of an hereditary Deipot, but which 
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were peculiarly vicious and ridiculous in a body of Merchants 
who were themlelves fubje£s, the Eaft India Company’s Servants 
again determined to fupport, by force of arms, that moft atro¬ 
cious murderer: and with the contemptibly inadequate force of 
four thoufand men, encumbered with an unwieldy train of bag¬ 
gage and fervants for the accommodation of finikin voluptuous- 
Officers, and led by two doughty comp ting- houfe champions 
(C ark AC and Most yn), with Colonel Egerton as Military 
AJJiJlant rather than Commander, they fet out,, to encounter the 
whole torrent of the Marhatta force, and condu6t Roganaut to 
Poonah. 

Had Roganaut advanced at the head of his own partizans 
only, the Chiefs of the Marhatta Nation might pofiibly have 
taken different fides of the queftion, and left between them a 
breach for his arms or intrigues to make an entrance fatal to the 
general caufe of the Country : but the- affaults of a foreign army 
—an army of interefted peculating ftrangers, as the Company’s 
troops then were—an army of avcw r ed natural enemies, profefling 
a different religion, entertaining different political principles, and 
formed by Nature of a different complexions—roufed and united 
them, in one common- caufe, and compreffed difcordant inter efts, 
which had been for time immemorial at irreconcilable variance, 
into one compaft body of refiftance, which, as it became more 
firm from the ftrokes of hoftility, could not, in the nature of' 
things,, be lubdued in the fame manner as the unjuftifiable con¬ 
federacy- 
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fcderacy of Kings agaimt France lately united all the conflicting 
parties of that Country-—converted twenty-feven millions of 
People, male and female, into one compaCt armed force—-rendered 
them not only invincible at home, but terrible abroad—and finally, 
has enabled them to beffride, ColufTus like, the univerfe. 


LETTER LV. 


The approach of the Britifh Troops with Roganaut 
caufed great alarm at Poonah ; and the Minifters there fent to offer 
terms, which were contemptuoufly rejeCted. They then determin¬ 
ed to fave, by prowefs, thofe rights which they could not preferve 
by juftice or negociation—and took the field with fuch great force, 
that their menacing enemies found it expedient to confider of a 
retreat. The faithful Roganaut, finding his plans baffled, fent 
privately to Scindiah, the Marhatta Chief, propofing to him to 
attack the Englifh, and promifing in that cafe to join him with 
his part of the army: his perfidy, however, being difcovered, the 
Englifh Commanders began to retreat, carrying him along with 
them. They were, however, furrounded, and reduced to make 
the mofl abjeCl conceffions—offering a carte-blanche to Scindiah 
as the price of a retreat: but that auguft Chief nobly difdained 
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to take advantage of their fituation, and contented himfelf with 
terms which juftice fhould have exafled from them, even if ne- 
ceffity had not compelled their acceptance. The reftoration of 
Salfette, and of the other conquefts made by the Company’s troops 
during the preceding hoftilities, and the delivery of Roganaux’s 
perfon into the hands of the Marhattas, were among the provifions. 
Roganaut was delivered up : two hoftages were taken for the 
remaining part of the treaty; and the harraffed remains of the 
Engliffi army were permitted to return to Bombay. 

Roganaut having found means to efcape, reached Surat; and 
the Company’s Chiefs refufed to comply with the provifions of 
the treaty : notwithftanding which, the noble Marhatta difmifTed 
the hoftages, and prepared for a more manly revenge than that 
which could be wreaked on two defencelels individuals. General . 
God da rt, who had been fent with an army from Bengal, was 
commiffioned to negociate for a pacification: but Scindiah 
making the delivery of Roganaut into his hands an indifpenfable 
preliminary, the negociation was broken off, and both parties de¬ 
termined to refer the controverfy to the decifion of the Sword. 

Every thing feemed to eonfpire to chaftife the rafhnefs and 
folly of our Indian Councils. The difficulties in which our Ame¬ 
rican conteft had involved the Nation, were reported with exagge¬ 
ration in India, and gave additional firmnefs to our enemies in 
that quarter. The reitlefs and intriguing fpirit of the Court of 
Verfailles found its way with Monfieur St. Lubin to the fhores 
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of Indoftan, and fo powerfully worked upon the mind of Hydek, 
that he entered Into a treaty with France againfl England* and 
brought the ftrength of both into the moil formidable combination 
that ever was made in that Country, to root out the power of 
Great Britain from the Eafh 

Thus, by the depraved politics of the Councils of a petty Settle¬ 
ment, were the important interefts of Great Britain in India, and 
the lives and properties of all its fervants in that quarter, at once 
expofed to the fury of three formidable hoflile powers—the Ma- 
rhattas, Hyder and the French. 

I will not entangle mv narrative with a detail of the various 
military operations whicharofe from this confederacy they were 
ki general difaflrous; to the Englifh, whole power there was pre¬ 
ferred from utter annihilation by the energetic Councils of Mr. 
Hastings, the unexampled courage of our troops, and the un¬ 
paralleled abilities and gallantry of the. veteran.Sir Eyre Coote, 
That part which applies, to my prefent narrative, is the only part 
I think it necefiary to detail; but 1 wifh you to inform yourfelf 
of all of them fully, by an attentive perufal of the different hifto? 
ries of that war. 

In order to relieve the. Carnatic, which was, fufrering under 
the ravages of a formidable vidlorious army,_ who had not only 
cut off a great part of our forces on that coaft, but affronted our 
army even at the walls of Fort. St, George, defcents upon the coafls 
of Malabar were planned, in order to make a diverflon: and. 
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General Mathews, in January 1783, landed, with a final I army 
under his command, at a place called Rajamondroog—took 
Onore, and leveral forts; and being joined by other troops, which, 
under the command of Colonel Humbertson, had done confider- 
able lervices to the Southward, and were now commanded by 
Colonel Macleod, marched from Cundapore, with an army 
confifting of twelve hundred Europeans and eight battalions of 
Sepoys, towards Huffaingurry Ghaut, a pals that leads over thefe 
immenfe mountains which divide the Peainlula, running North and 
South from Perlia to Cape Comorin. After furmounting obftacles 
that would have difcouraged a lets enterprifing Commander, and 
for which I refer you to his own Letter, inclofed herewith,* he 
mounted the Ghaut, carrying every thing before him with the 
fixed bayonet; and reached, within a lhort march of Hyderna- 
gur, the place where I was confined. Thole operations were 
undoubtedly much facilitated by the death of Hyder Alli, 
which happened while I was in prifon, and which drew the at¬ 
tention of Tippoo Sahib to affairs of more immediate importance 
than the defence of the Malabar forts. 

I have thus digreffed from the ftraight path of my narrative, 
in order to explain to you the occation of the extraordinary revo¬ 
lution that lb fuddenly took place in the fort, which I Rated to 
vou in my la ft Letter but one-—You will therefore look back to 
the conclufion of that Letter, from whence I again take up my 
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I was utterly at a lofs to conje&ure what this fo hidden refo- 
lution to reieafe me and my oppofite fellow-prifoner meant. 1 
endeavoured to get fome explanation of it from the perfons about 
me ; but all I could- at the time collet was, that the Jemadar had 
dire&ed me to be taken out of irons, and ordered me to appear 
before him. I walked out of the citadel with tw r o or three men who 
had got charge of me : it was a delightful afternoon; and my 
ien fat ions on once more revihting the open air—at again viewing 
the vaft expanfe of the firmament above, and the profufion of 
beauties with which Nature embellifhed the earth beneath—were 
too blifsful, too fublime, for defcription. My heart beat with in¬ 
voluntary tranfports of gratitude to that Being from which all 
fprung ; and I felt that Man is, in his nature, even without the in¬ 
tervention of his reafon, a being of devotion. For an hour of 
fiich delight as I then experienced, a year of imprifbnment was, 
I thought, hardly too dear a price. Thofe exquifite ienfations 
infenfibly led my heart to the moft battering prefatges : the ani¬ 
mal fpirit appeared to have, in correlpondence with the body, 
fhaken off a load of chains ; and as I walked along, I feemed to 
tread on air. 

As we proceeded forward, we found* at fome diftance from 
the fort, an open dooly, into which the guards forcibly crammed 
me; and I was carried off, ftill attended by the fame men. As 
we went along, they gave me to underftand that Hyat Sahib, 
the jemadar, was at a place ten or a dozen miles diftant from 
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Bidanore. I thought it within myfelf a mod: extraordinary cir- 
cumdance, and was at a lofs to conjeflure for what purpofe he re¬ 
quired my pretence there. Perhaps, thought I, it is to deliver me 
perfonally into the hands of Tippoo-— perhaps to fend me to Se- 
ringapatam. Sufpenfe whetted my curiofky; and impatience to 
know my fate, fet my mind afloat upon a wide fea of conje&ure. 
Still, however, my fenfes acknowledged a degree of pleafure in- 
defcribable-—I inhaled the frefh air with greedinefs, and, as I 
fnufFed it in, laid, to myfelf, “ Well, well—at the word:, this 
will enliven my fpirits, and lay up a new dock of health and 
vigour, to enable me to endure with manhood whatever other 
fufferings the barbarians, into whofe hands I have fallen, may 
have in dare for me.” 

When we had got about a mile from the fort, we met a perfbn 
attended by three others, all on horfeback. He was a man of confi- 
derable rank in that Country, and I recolle&ed to have feen him at 
the Jemadar’s Durbar, where he had manifeded a favourable dif- 
pofition towards me, looking always gracioudy, and nodding to 
me, which, conddering my circumdances and his, was not a little 
extraordinary. The moment he recognized me, he leaped from 
his horle, apparently in . great agitation: then turning to the guards, 
ordered them to leave me immediately—faying at the lame time 
that he would be anfwerable for the confequences. They Teemed 
at fird to hefitate whether they would obey him or not; but on 
his Ihaking at them his fword, which was all along drawn in his 
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hand, and llneared with blood, and repeating his orders a fecond 
time in a firm and decifive tone of voice and manner, they all 
ran off. 

As icon as we were alone, he revealed to me, that he had all 
along known who I was—had mod: heartily pitied my 1 offerings, 
and privately entertained the mold anxious wifhes to ferve me, but 
could not venture to interfere—the leaft jealoufy, when once 
awakened, being there always followed up by luminary vengeance. 
He then mentioned his name, informing me that he was the ion 
of a Nabob near Vellore, whofe dominions had been wrefled from 
him by force, and united to the Carnatic ; that his family had re¬ 
ceived great favours from my father, in return for which he felt 
himfelf bound to do me every fervice in his power; but that, 
bavins: been, after the misfortunes which befel his family, taken 
into the fervice of Hyder, and holding then a place of confe- 
quence under him, he was difqualified from demonftrating his 
gratitude and efteem in the way he wifhed : he added, he had juft 
come from the fummit of the Ghauts, where he left the Englifh 
army polled, after their having beat the Circar troops, and car¬ 
ried all the ftrong works which had been ere£tedtor the defence of 
the paffes, and were deemed from their fituation impregnable ; 
that the Jemadar, Hyat Sahib, had gone thither to encourage 
the troops, and animate them to one grand effort of refinance, 
and would remain there till the fiicceeding day—Here he flopped, 
and leemed much agitated; but, recovering himfelf foon, faid, in a 
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folertm and alarming manner, “This day I heard Hy at Sahib 
give orders to bring you before him, in order that he might latiate 
his revenge by your death! How happy am I in having an oppor¬ 
tunity to refcue you! I will carry you back with me, therefore, 
to Bidanore, and place you in.a ftate of fecurity w r ith my family.” 


LETTER LVIL 


Such unprecedented generoiity afte&ed me fenfibly*. 
To run fuch a hazard as he muft have incurred, merely from a 
principle of gratitude, for fervices So remote in both time and per¬ 
son, was more than we could hope, to find: even among Englifh- 
men, who boaft of their fuper-ior juftice and generofity—but in a 
native of Indoftan, where the tide of human feeling runs rather 
low, was aftonifhing* As well as my limited knowledge of the 
language of the Country enabled me, I endeavoured to make him 
a fuitable acknowledgment: in fuch a caufe, dullnefs muff have 
become eloquent; and I lamented that my deficiency in the lam 
guage prevented my giving vent to the extreme, fullnefs of my 
heart* He feemed, however, to be fatisfied with my meaning; 
and I was juft on the point of returning with him to Hydernagur, 
when we. were fiiddenly ftartled by the Jemadar’s, mufic, which 
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\v as foon afterwards lucefeeded -bv the appearance of his guards 
advancing towards us at feme diftance. He feemed confounded 
and alarmed—lamented, in warm terms, his incapacity to ferve 
me—and, pointing to a path which wound through a wood that 
lay on either fide of the road, dhefted me to ftrike into it imme¬ 
diately, faying, that by following that route, I fhould certainly 
fall'in with the Britifh army. He then rode away, and I followed 
his advice, and proceeded for feme time through the wood with¬ 
out interruption ; for, though I did not implicitly believe the 
affertion that Hyat Sahib meant to have cut me off, I deemed it 
prudent to avail myfelf of the opportunity which offered to effeft 
my efcape, apprehending a worfe fate than death, namely, being 
fent prifener to Seringapatam. 

Finding myfelf fairly extricated, I began to examine my fitu- 
ation, and to refieft on the different converlations which had pa/led 
between Hyat Sahib and me, and on his conduft previous to 
my being put in irons. I recollefted the information I had from 
time to time received, touching the Jemadar’s difpofition, 
Hyder’s death, Tippoo Saijib’s charafter and avowed hatred 
of Hyat, and the nature of the inhabitants. I moreover took 
into confideration, that my ftrength was impaired, and my con- 
ftitution undermined; and that my prolpefts in India, in point of 
fame or emolument, could only be promoted by feme extraordi¬ 
nary exertion, or feme hazardous enterprife. The refelt of the 
whole was a determination on my part to return back to the fort, 

and 
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£nd venture an attempt to perfuade the Jemadar to offer propofols 
for an accommodation to General Mathews, and to make me 
the infkument of his negociation. 

In purfuance of this determination, I returned; and at about 
fix o’clock in the evening re-entered the fort, and proceeded to the 
palace of the Jamadar, where, defiring an audience,. I was ad¬ 
mitted. At the very firft fight of him, I could perceive in his 
appearance all the mortification of falling power. He received 
me with a gloomy countenance, in which there was more of 
thoughtful fadnefs than of vindictive fury. After a minute’s 
filence, however, he faid tome, 44 Well, Sir! you have heard, 
I fuppofe, that the Englifh army are in pofTeflion of the Ghauts, 
and doubtlefs know that the cuftoms of this Country authorite my 
proceeding againff you with the utmoff rigour.” Here he paufed 
for a few moments—then proceeded thus : “ Neverthelefs, in con- 
fideration of your family—ill corifideration of the regard I have 
for a long time conceived for you, from obferving your conduct, 
and ftri6t adherence to truth in anfwering all my queftions, and 
ftill more on account of the fufferings which you have fiiffained 
with fortitude, I will allow you to elcape: haffe you, then, 
away—fly from this fort dire£Hy—begone!” Then waving his 
hand as a fignal for me to depart, averted his face from me, and 
looked another way. 

I thought that this was a very favourable opportunity for my 
intended purpofe, and entreated him to hear me while I laid a 
. *, O few 
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few words of perhaps more moment to him than to myfelf. 
He again turned towards me ; and, nodding affent, while his eye 
befpoke impatient curioiity, I proceeded—And, firfl, I expre fifed, 
in the flrongefl terms I was able, the high fenfe I entertained of 
the favourable reception I met with when I firfl came to the fort; 
alluring him, that I Ihould never forget the kinduefs he fhe wed 
me on that occafion, and that in my confidence I imputed all the 
futFerings I had undergone wholly to orders which he had been 
obliged to execute, and not to any want of humanity in himfelf. 
Here I perceived the clouds which had overfpread his countenance 
begin gradually to difperfe, and with the greater confidence pro¬ 
ceeded to fay, that if he would condefcend to give me a patient 
hearing, and not take my boldnefs amifs, I would venture to in¬ 
trude upon him with my advice. At this he flared at me with a 
look of lurprife—paufed—then faid, that he authorifed me to 
fpeak whatever I plealed—continuing, in a tone of gentle melan¬ 
choly, “ But of what ufe can your advice be to me now ?” 

Having thus obtained his permifiion, 1 began by compliment¬ 
ing him on his great talents and temper in governing—on his fide¬ 
lity, zeal and attachment to Hyder —and on the mild and bene¬ 
ficent ufe which he was acknowledged to have made of the un¬ 
bounded power veiled in him by that great Prince, which was the 
more extraoi dinary, confidering how many examples he had to 
juflify him in a contrary pradlice. I reminded him, however, 
that cii cumflances were at prefent widely different from what 

they 
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they then were—that he had now got a very different Sovereign, 
to ferve—that he had no longer the tender father (for fo Hyder 
might have been confidered to him), but Tippoo Sultan, now 
the matter, once the rival, whofe meafures he had always op- 
pofed, againft whom he had once laid a mott ferious charge, and 
who, confidering the firmnefs of his nature, could not be reafon- 
ably fuppofed to have forgiven him; and I hinted, that whatever 
external appearance of regard Tippoo might from the political 
necettity of the moment affume, his temper, and the fpirit ot 
Afiatic policy, were too well known to have a doubt remaining, 
that fo far from continuing him (Hyat) in the fame power and 
authority which he enjoyed during the life of his father Hyder, 
he would, on the contrary, proceed againft him with rigour and 
cruelty. 

Here I perceived the Jemadar involuntarily nodding his head in 
a manner which, though not intended for my obfervation, denoted 
internal affent; and was convinced that I had exaftly fallen in 
with the current of his own thoughts. No wonder, indeed, they 
fhould be his fentiments; for they had long been the fentiments of 
all perfons who had known the circumftances of the Nabob’s fa¬ 
mily. 

Having, therefore, gone as far on that point as I conceived to 
be neceffary to awaken the mind of Hyat to the precarioufnefs, 
or rather danger of his fituation with Tippoo, I painted to him, 
in the ftrongeft colours I was matter of, the humanity, the fidelity, 
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the bravery and generality of the Enghlh, which, I faiu, were lo 
univerfally acknowledged, that even their worft enemies bore tef- 
timony to them : and I allured him, that if, inftead of making an 
unavailing oppolition to them, he would throw himfelf with con¬ 
fidence upon their protection, and become their friend, he would 
not only be continued in his flation, power and authority, and fup- 
ported as heretofore, but be made a much greater man, with ftili 
greater fecurity, than ever he had been before. 

This was the general fcope of my argument with him ; but 
there were many more which luggefled themfelves at the time, 
though I cannot now remember then?. I enforced them with all 
the power I had :• they were, fupportedby the acknowledged cha- 
racier for generality of the Englifh, and Hill more by Hyat’s 
apprehenfions of Tippoo ; and they had their effedl. That very 
night he authorifed me to go to the Britifh General; and,, though 
he would not commit himfelf by fending propofals in writing, he 
confented to receive them from the General, and promifed to wait 
for my return till day-light the next morning—adding, that if I 
did not appear by that time,, he would go off with his family and 
treasure to lome other place*, andfet the town* powder-magazine 
and llore-houfes on lire, leaving a perlon of diftinguifhed charac- . 
ter to defend the citadel or inner fort, which, was flrong, with a 
deep ditch, and mounted: with many pieces of cannon, and lend 
immediate intelligence to an army of fix thoufand horfe and one 
thoufand infantry, who were at that time on their road from 
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Seringapatam, to haften their progrefs, and make them ad¬ 
vance with all poffible rapidity; and he further obferved, that as 
Tip-poo himfelf would come to the immediate protection of 
his Country, and, if once come while the Englifh army remained 
in the open field, would give them caufe to repent their temerity, 
there was no time to be lolL 

Accompanied, by a perfon who had officiated as interpreter 
between the Jemadar and me, and whofe good offices and influence 
with Hyat, which was very great, I had been previoufly lucky 
enough to fecure, I fet off at ten o’clock at night, on horfeback, 
to the Britifh army. My companion was in high fpiri'ts when we 
fet out from the fort ; but as we proceeded,, he expreffed great 
apprehenfion of being fhot in approaching the camp, and earneffly 
entreated me to fleep at a choreltry, which lay in our way, till 
morning. His terror muff have been great indeed, to induce him 
to make fuch a propofal, as he knew very well that we had pledged 
ourfelves to be back before dawn next day. I rallied him upon 
his fears, and endeavoured to periuade him- there was not the 
fmalleft danger, as I. knew how to aafwer the outpoffs, when- 
they fhould challenge us, iff fiich a manner as to prevent their 
firing. As we advanced to the camp, however, his trepidation 
increafed; and when we approached the fentries, I was obliged 
to drag him along by force. Then his fears had very nearly 
produced the danger he dreaded, (the almoff invariable effeCl of 
cowardice)'; for thC fentry next to us, hearing the ruffling noile, 
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let ofphis piece, and was retreating when I had the good fortune to 
make him hear me. My companion, alarmed at the noife of the 
mufquet, fell down in a paroxyfm of terror, from which it was 
ionic time before he was completely recovered. The fentry who 
had fired, coming up, condu&ed us to a place where other fentries 
were ported, one of whom accompanied us to a guard, from 
whence we were brought to the grand guard, and by them con¬ 
ducted to the General. 


LETTER LVIII. 


I was no lefs pleafed than iurprifed to find, that the 
Commander of this gallant and fuccefsful little army was Gene¬ 
ral Mathews— an old friend of my father’s, and a perfon with 
whom I had ferved in the Cavalry foon after I entered the fer- 
vice. When 1 arrived, he was fart afleep upon the bare ground 
in a choreltry. His Dubafh, whofe name was Snake, recol- 
leCted me immediately, and was almoft as much frightened at my 
appearance at firrt, as my interpreter companion was at the 
ihot of the fentry ; for it was full five months fince my hair and 
beard had been both ihaved at the iame time, during which pe¬ 
riod a comb had never touched my head: I bad no hat—no 
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blockings—was clad in a pair of very ragged breeches, a fhirt 
which was fo full of holes that it refembled rather a net than 
a web of cloth, and a waiftcoat which had been made for a 
man twice my fize—while my feet were defended from the 
ftones only by a pair of Indian flippers. Snake, as foon as he 
was able to conquer his terror, and flop the loquacious effufions 
of aftonifhment, brought me to the General, whom I found faff 
alleep. We aw r oke him with great difficulty, and, on his dilco- 
vering me, expreffed great pleafure and furprife at fo unex¬ 
pected a meeting; for, though he had heard of my imprifonment 
at Bidanore, he did not expeCt to have had the pleafure of my 
company lb foon. 

Having ftated to the General the nature and objeCt of my 
miffion, and related to him what had happened in the fort, he 
inftantly law the great advantages that muft accrue from fuch an 
arrangement—entered into a full but fhort difcuffion of the 
bufmefs—fettled with me the plan to be purfued in either cafe of 
Hyat Sahib’s acceding to or d ideating from the terms he pro- 
pofed to offer; and in lefs than an hour after my arrival, I was 
dilpatched back to the fort in the General's palanquin, with a 
cowl from him, fjgmfying that the Jemadar Hyat Sahib’s 
power and influence fhould not be leflened, if he lhould quietly 
furrender up the fort. Before my departure, the General ex* 
probed, in the w'armeft terms, his approbation of my conduct; 
and added, that confidering the importance of the fort, the ex- 
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ten five influence of Hy at Sahib, and the advantages that might 
be derived trom his experience and abilities, coupled with the en¬ 
feebled flate of his atmy, the benefits of iuch a negotiation 
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fcarcelv admitted of calculation. 

Notwithstanding the very flattering circumftances with which 
my prefent purfiiit was attended, I could not help, as I returned to 
Hydernagur, finding iome uneaiy fenfations, arifing from the im¬ 
mediate nature of the bufinefs, and from my knowledge of the 
faithlefs difpofition of Afiatics, and the little difficulty they find in 
violating any moral principle, if it happens to clafh with their 
intereft, or if a breach of it promifes any advantage. I confidered 
that it was by no means impoflible, that fome refolution adverfe to 
my projedt might have been adopted in my abfence, and that the 
Jemadar’s policy might lead him to make my deftrudfion a fort of 
propitiation for his former offences, and to fend me and the cowl 
together to Tippoo, to be facnficed to his refentment. Thefe 
thoughts, I own, made a very deep impreffion on my mind— 
but were again effaced by the refledtion, that a laudable meafure, 
once begun, ought to be perfevered in, and that the accomplifhing 
a plan of fuch importance and incalculable public utility, might 
operate ffill further by example, and produce confequences of 
which it was impoflible at the prefent to form a conception. 
Thofe, and a variety of fuch fuggeftions, entirely overcame the 
fcruples and fears of the danger; and I once more entered the 
fort of Hydernagur. At this time the Britifh troops were, by de¬ 
taching 
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taehing a part with Colonel Macleod, to get round the fort, 
and attack it in rear, and, by death and ficknefs, reduced to lefs 
than four hundred Europeans and feven hundred Sepoys, without 
ordnance. 

When I delivered the cowl to the Jemadar, he read it, and 
leemed pleafed, but talked of four or five days to confider of an 
anfwer, and Teemed to be wavering in his mind, and labouring 
under the alternate impuHes of oppofite motives and contradictory 
pafiions. I law that it was a crifis of more importance than any 
other of my life—a crifis in which delay, irrefolution, or. yielding to 
the protraCtive expedients of Hyat, might be fatal. To prevent, 
therefore, the effefls of either treachery or repentance, I took 
advantage of the general confufiozi and trepidation which prevailed 
in the fort—collected the Arcot Sepoys, who, to the number of 
four hundred, were prifoners at large—polled them at the gates, 
powder-magazines, and other critical fituations ; and, having 
taken thefe and other precautions, went out to the General, who, 
according to the plan concerted between us, had pulhed on with 
the advanced guard ; and, conducting him into the fort with 
hardly an .attendant, brought him liraight to the Jemadar’s pre¬ 
fence while he yet remained in a Hate of indecifion and terror. 
General Mathews, in his firlt interview with the Jemadar, did 
every thing to re-allure him, and confirmed with the molt Iblemii 
affeverations the terms ol the cowl; in conlequence of which, 
the latter acceded to the propositions contained in it, and the • 
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Britifh Colours for the firft time waved upon the walls of the chief 
fort of the Country of Bidanore. 

Having thus contributed to put this important garrifbn, with 
all its treasures, which certainly were immenfc, into the hands of 
the Company, without the lofs of a lingle man, or even the fink¬ 
ing of a lingle blow, my exultation was inconceivable ; and, much 
though 1 wanted money, I can'with truth aver, that avarice had 
not even for an inflant the leaf! fhare in my fenfations. ’Tis true, 
the confcioufnefs of my fervices allured me of a reward 5 but how 
that reward was to accrue to me, never once was the fubjeft of my 
contemplation-.—much lefs did I think of availing myfelf of the 5 
inffant occafion to obtain it. How far my delicacy on the occa- 
flon may be cemfured or appi'oved, I cannot tell; but if I got' 
nothing by it, I have at leaf! the confblation to reflect that I 
efcaped calumny, which was with a molt unjuflihable and' unfpar- 
ing hand lasvifhed on others. The General, it is true, promifed 
that I fhould remain with him till he made fome arrangements; 
and Hyat Sahib offered, on his part, to make me, through the 
General, a handfome prefent. The General, however, fiiddenly 
became dilfatisfied with me; and I neither got Hyat Sahib 
prefent, nor ever received even a rupee of the vaft fpoil found* 
there* 

Here I think it a duty incumbent on me to fay fbmething of 
General Mathews, and, while I deplore the unfortunate turn in 
his temper, which injured me, and tarnifhed in fbme meafure his 
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good qualities, to refcue him from that unmerited obloquy which 
the ignorant, the interefted and the envious have thrown upon his 
fame. Light lie the afhes of the dead, and hallowed be the turf 
that pillows the head of a Soldier ! General Mathews was in¬ 
deed a Soldier—was calumniated too; and although he did not 
life me as I had reafon to hope he would, I will, as far as I can, 
refcue his fame from grofs mifreprefentation. 

An extravagant love of fame was the ruling paflion of General 
Mathews : it was the great end of all his purfuits; and while, 
in his military profeffion, he walked with a firm pace towards it, 
he loft his time, diftorted his progrefs, and palfied his own eftorts, 
by a jealous vigilance and envious opposition of thofe whom he 
found taking the fame road, whether they walked befide him, or 
panted in feeble effort behind. This was his fault; it was doubtlefs 
a great alloy to his good qualities : but it has been punifhed with 
rigour difpropordonate to the offence. 1 hole who perfonally felt 
his jealoufy, took advantage of his melancholy end to traduce him, 
and magnify every mole-hill of error into a mountain of crime. 
It is unmanly in any one—indeed it is—to traduce the Soldier 
who has fallen in the fervice of his Country ; but it is hereiy in. a 
Soldier to do io. No fooner did the buzz of calumny get abroad, 
than thoufands of hornets, who had neither intereft nor concern ii\ 
the affair, joined in it. The malignant, who wifhed to ftlng merely 
to get rid of fo much of their venom—and the vain, who wifhed to 

acquire a reputation for knowledge of Aiiatic affairs at the ex- 
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pence' of truth— -united together, and railed a hum which reached 
Europe, where the hornets (I mean Authors), under the lets un- 
jufliffoble impulfe of neceiiity, took it up, and buzzed through 
the medium of quartos and oftovos fo loud, that public opinion was 
poifoned; and the gallant Soldier who, for the advantage of 
Eiwlind, flood the hardeft tugs- of war, and at* laft drank the 
poifoned cup from the tyrant hands of her enemy, was generally 
underflood to be a peculator, and to have clandeftinely and dilho- 
neflly obtained three hundred thoufand pounds. 

On this allertion I put my direct negative. It may be laid,, 
however, that this is only aflertion againfl after tion—-True ! Sorry 
fhould I be to refl it there ; my affertions are grounded on fuch 
proofs as are not to be fhaken—proofs on record ill the Office of 
the Prefidency of Bombay. 

As foon as Hydernagur was taken pofleffion of, Hyat Sahib 
immediately iflued orders- to the forts of Mangalore, Deokull, 
Ananpore, and fome others in that Country, to furrender to the 
Britiffi arms. Some obeyed the mandate; but thofe three re¬ 
filled, and were reduced by General Mathews.’ Rendered in¬ 
cautious by fuccefs, our army became lels vigilant* and Tiproo 
retook Hydernagur; and, in dire£l breach of the capitulation* 
made the garrifon prifoners, treated them with a degree of inhu¬ 
manity which chills the blood even to think of* and forced General 
Mathews to take poifbn in prifbn l 
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Mean-time Hyat Sahib, with whom the General had got 
into difputes, arrived at Bombay, and laid a charge again# him, 
which he, being in the hands of Tippoo, could not contro¬ 
vert, or even know. And what was the charge? The whole 
extent of it was his (Mathews’s) having got two lacks of 
rupees, and a pearl necklace* as a prelent—a fum, confidering 
the country and the circumftances, not at all extraordinary, 
but which is completely vindicated by the General’s Letter to the 
Court of. Directors, dated at Mangalore, the 15th of March,. 
1783; in which he hates the prefent, and reque#s permiffion 
to accept it. This, as I faid before, is on record, and was tranf- 

1 

lated by Mr. Sybbald, who was then Perhan interpreter at 
Bombay. The Letter I allude to, you will fee in the Appendix.. 
In fhort, General Mathews had his faults, but an unjufL ava* - 
rice, was not among# them. * 
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3 LETT E R LIX. 


Having, in my laft Letter, faid as much as I thought 
juftice demanded in defence of General Mathews, againft the 
charge of peculation, I am now to fpeali of him as his conduft 
touched me. He was, as I have already mentioned, an old friend 
of my father’s, and an intimate of my own : I had realon, there¬ 
fore, to exped from him, according to the ufual dilpofitions and 
manners of men, if not partiality, at leaft friendfhip ; and in 
iuch a cafe as I have related, where my fervices gave me a claim 
to notice, it was not unreafonable to fuppofe that he would have 
been forward to promote my intereft, by ftating my fervices in 
fuch a manner as to call attention to them. He had, however, 
feme difagreeable difcuffions with his Officers; and feeing I was on 
a footing of intimacy with Colonel Humbehtson, and ftill more 
with Major Campbell (he who fo ably and gallantly defended 
Mangalore againft Tippoo’s whole army and fix hundred French), 
and finding me extremely zealous and importunate to have his 
arrangement with Hyat Sahib adhered to, he became difpleafed, 
and, though he himfelf had determined that I lhould remain 
with him, changed his mind, and Ordered me away at an hour’s 
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notice—many days fooner than he had originally intended to fend 
off any difpatches. He moreover occasioned my lofing a fum of 
money, and on the whole paid lefs attention to my intereft than 
the circumhances of the cafe demanded. 

In the evening of the day on which he determined on my de¬ 
parture, I fet off with his difpatches to the Governments of Ma¬ 
dras and Bengal, and reached the moft diftant of our polls that 
night. From thence I had thirty miles to Cundapore, a fea-port 
town upon the Malabar coaff, taken by us from the enemy. 
During this journey, which was through the- Country of Tippoo 
Sahib, I had only fix Sepoys to conduct me: yet, luch was the 
universal panic that had feized all claffes and diftinfHons of people 
at the progrefs of the Britifh arms in that quarter, I met only a 
few feattered Sepoys, who were ib badly wounded I p relume they 
were unable to travel—the villages throughout being completely 
abandoned by all their inhabitants. 

The hidden change of diet, which phylicians tell us, and I 
experienced, is dangerous, from had to good, as well as the reverie, 
confpiring with the mortification I felt at feeing things going 
on lb very contrary to what I wifhed, and what I had 1 reafen to 
expebl, had a moff fudden and alarming effebl upon my conftitu- 
tion; and 1 was feized on the road with the moft excruciating,, 
internal pains, which were hi cceeded by a violent vomiting of 
blood. At length, with great difficulty, I reached Cundapore,, 
where the Commanding Officer,, and all about him, did every 
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felling in their power to afford me affiftance and comfort under my 
Imiieries, which increafed every hour rapidly. I felt as if my infide 
was utterly decayed, and all its functions loft in debility: at the 
fame time my head feemed deranged—I could fcarcely comprehend 
the meaning of what was laid: lifting up my head was attended 
with agonizing pain ; and if I had any power of thought, it was 
to conlider mylelf as approaching fall to diffolution. I had the 
feiife, however, to fend to General Mathews, to acquaint him 
with my indifpofklon, and utter inability to proceed with his dii- 
patches. To this I received the following Letter: 

“ BidanoreFeb. 3, 1783. 

“ Dear Campbell, 

“ I am lorry to hear that you have been unwell. Should 
•? c your indifpofition increale, or continue, lo as to render you 
<£ unable to purfue your journey with the neceffary expedition, I 
u beg that you will forward the Letters to Anjengo by a boat, 
u with direblions to Mr. Hutchinson to fend them per tappy * 
to Palamcotah, and fo on to Madras. 

44 I lhall hope to hear of your recovery, and that you’ll have 
gone to lea. 

“ Tour’s very truly, 

: " *i t ] u 

44 Richard Mathews.” 

s - .. * C. ’ 1 • 

• ' " The 
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The receipt of this Letter induced me, bad as I was, to make 
one other exertion; and I refolved, though I fhould die on the 
way, not to leave any thing which, even by malicious contrac¬ 
tion, could be made a fet-off againft my claims: I therefore liired 
an open boat to carry me along the coaft to Anjengo, and fet 
out with every profpe£t of having the virulence of my diforder 
increafed, by being expofed in an uncovered veflel to the damp 
of the night air, and the raging heat of the fun in the day, and 
of being arreded by the hand of death in my way. By the time 
I had got down the coaft as far as Mangalore, my complaints in- 
creafed to an alarming height; and I became fpeechlefs, and un¬ 
able to ft and. Fortunately there happened to be a Company’s, 
veffel then lying at anchor off that place, the Captain of which 
had the goodnels to invite me to remain on board with him, 
ftrenuoufly advifing that I fhould give up the thoughts of pro¬ 
ceeding immediately oil my voyage to Anjengo, which I could 
not poftibly furvive, and to forward my difpatches by another 
hand. The Surgeon of the fhip joining the Captain in opinion 
that I could not furvive if I attempted it, and my own judgment 
coinciding with their’s, I at length confented, and remained there. 

Tranquillity, kind treatment, and good medical aftiftance. 
produced, in the fpace of two or three weeks, fo material a change 
in my health, I was in a condition to avail myfelf, at the expira¬ 
tion of that time, of a fhip bound to Anjengo, and which offering 
the additional inducement of touching at Tellicherry, determined 
me to take my paftage in her. When I arrived at Tellicherry, 
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and during my Hay there, the great attention ihewed me by Air.. 

# , 

Freeman, the Chief of that place, and the comforts of his houfe, 
feftored me to a great fhare of health and fpirits—And here a very 
lingular circumftance occurred. 

One day a veffel arrived; and perceiving a boat coming on 
fhore from her, Mr. Freeman and I walked down to the beach, 
to make the ufual inquiries—fuch as, where flic came from I 
what news fire brought ? &c. &c. As foon as the boat touched 
the ihore, a Gentleman leaped out of it, whole perfon feemed fa¬ 
miliar to me : upon his nearer approach, I dif covered that it was 
Air. Brodey, a Gentleman who had been kind enough to take 

O 

upon him the office of my Attorney, upon my leaving India feme 
years before—not my Attorney in the ordinary acceptation of that 
word, but a liberal and difmterehed friend, who obligingly under¬ 
took the management of my affairs iii my abfence, without the 
ftnalleft hope of advantage, or rather under circumfiances whiclit 
ferved as preludes to further obligations. I was certainly pleafed 
and furprifed to fee him ; but his aftonifhment to fee me! amounted 
almoH to adihruft of his eye-fight: he had'received fucli iiidubita-- 
ble proofs of my death, that my hidden appearance on his landing, 
at the firh rufh of thought, impreffed, him with the notion of a 
deceptio vifus. My identity, however, was too pohtive for re-, 
hflanceand His wonder -melted down into cordial fatisfa&iom 

* y* 

and congratulations on my fafety. He then took out a pocket 
account-book, in which, for fecurity againfl accidents, he kept 
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accounts-current, written in a brief manner—and /hewed me 
mine, fettled almoff to the very day, upon which was tranfcribed 
a copy of a letter he had received, and which he thought was a 
teflimony of my death. So, cutting out the account, and pre^ 
fen ting it to nie, he exprefled, in the moll cordial and handfome 
manner, his joy that it was into my own hands he had at laft had 
an opportunity to deliver it. This Gentleman is now in this 
Kingdom, ^and too well-known for me to defcribe him. Suffice it 
to fay, that in England, as well as in India, he has always enjoyed 
the efleem and relpedt of all his acquaintances, to as great an ex¬ 
tent as any other perlon I know. 

I again embarked to proceed on my voyage, and had hardly got 
©n board when a fhip dropped anchor along lide of us, in which 
Captain Campbell of Comby, a very near connection of mine, 
was pa/Ienger. On hailing one another, he heard that I was on 
board, and immediately was with me. Thole who fincerely love 
each other, and whofe hearts confeis the fond ties of confanguinity, 
can alone .conceive what our mutual pleafure was at meeting: lb 
unexpectedly in lo remote a corner of the world. He was then on 
his way to join the army. This amiable young man now repofes 
in the Bed of Honour at Mangalore.! He fell, after having diftiii- 
guiffied himfelf in the very gallant defence made by that place 
again/! the whole force of Tip poo.. With regret we parted; 
and in due time I arrived at Anjengo without any accident befall¬ 
ing me, which was rather extraordinary. 

I , Qj 2 Leaving 
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Leaving Anjengo, 1 fet out for Madras, defigning to go all the- 
way by land-—a journey of near eight hundred miles, I accord¬ 
ingly flruek through the Kingdom of Travancore, whole Sove¬ 
reign is in alliance with the Englifh ; and had not long entered 
the territories of the Nabob of Arcot, before Major Macneal, 
an old friend of mine, and Commandant of a fort in that diftridl, 
met me, preceded by a troop of dancing girls, who encircled my 
palanquin, dancing around me until I entered the Major’s houfe. 

It would be difficult to give you an adequate notion of thole 
dancing girls. Trained up from their infancy to the practice of 
the mold graceful motions, the mod: artful difplay of perfonal 
Symmetry, and the mod: wanton allurements, they dance in fuch 
a ftyle, and twine their limbs and bodies into fuch poftures, as 
bewitch the fenfes, and extort applaufe and admiration where in 
flridfnefs difapprobation is due : nor is their agility inferior to the 
grace of their movements--though they do not exert it in the 
&me flopping way that our ftage dancers do, but make it fub- 
fervient to the elegance, and, I may fay, grandeur, of their air,, 
They are generally found in troops of fix or eight, attended by 
muficians, whofe afpe£ and drefs are as uncouth and fqualid, as, 
the founds they produce under the name of mufic are inelegant,, 
fearlh and diflonant. To this mufic, from which meafiire as muchr 
as harmony is excluded;, they dance, mofi wonderfully adapting 
their flep to the perpetual change of the time, accompanying It 
with amorous fongs, while the correlpondent a&ion.of their Body 
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and limbs, the wanton palpitation and heaving of their exquifitely 
formed bofoms, and the amorous, or rather lafcivious expreffion 
of their countenance, excite in the ipe&ators emotions not very- 
favourable to chaiHtv. Thus they continue to adfc, till, by the 
warmth of exercife and imagination, they become feemingly frantic 
with ecftacy, and, finking down motionlels with fatigue, throw 
themfelves into the moll alluring attitudes that ingenious vice and 
voluptuoufnefs can poflibly devife* 

That fuch incitements to vice fhould make a part of the 
lyftem of any lociety, is to he lamented : yet, at all ceremonies 
and great occafions, whether of religious worlhip or domeftic en¬ 
joyment, they make a part of the entertainment ; and the altar of 
their gods, and the purity ©f the marriage rites, are alike polluted 
By the introdudion of the dancing girls- The impurity of this 
cuftom, however, vanilhes in India, when compared with the 
hideous pra£tlce of introducing dancing boys. 

The Major, after having entertained me in the moll holpitable 
manner, accompanied me to Palamcotah, to the houfe of Do£tor 
Do tt, who lived in a generous and hofpitable ftyle. I had once 
Bad an opportunity of evincing my good dilpofition to this Gentle¬ 
man, when he was mod: critically fituated; and the reception he 
gave me demonftrated, that he then retained a lively fenfe of my 
conduct to him. 

Leaving Palamcotah, I continued my route through Madura*. 
This Country is rendered remarkable by the revolt of the famous 

Isxf 
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1si Cawn, wjio made a bold and w.ell-coadu£ied attempt to 
creel: llimfelf into the Sovereignty of that Province, independent 
of the Nabob of the Carnatic, in whole fervice he was: and as 

, J'/ J" j • ’Mi 11 .* J i * i jf . ^ t } v, ,/ ■ t 

tlie affair occurs to my thoughts, I will,* for your information, 
notwitliftanding its being unconnefled with my ftorv, digrels into 
an account of if. As loon as the revolt of Isif Cawn was 
known. General Mo ns on, an Officer of great military lkill and 
perlonal merit, went againft him at -the head of the King’s and 
Company’s troops, and inverted the fort of Madura, in which that 
rebellious Chief was ported. The General made a practicable 
breach, and, in {forming, was beat back with great {laughter by 
Isif ; and the letting in of the monfoons immediately after,retarded 
the further operations of our army againft the place; and in the 
interim, peace having been concluded between the Courts of St. 
James’s and Verfailles, the King’s troops were withdrawn. 

„ ■ v • - ~ A 

On the recal of the King’s troops, an army of Company’s 
troops was formed, to proceed againft Madura, in order to reduce 
this gallant turbulent rebel to fuhjeCfion ; and the renowned Ge- 
neral Lawrence being rendered incapable of aCtual fervice, and 
obliged to remain at the Prefidency by extreme age and infirmity, 
the chief command devolved upon my father by {eniority: he headed 
the expedition ; and, after overcoming innumerable difficulties 
thrown in his way by the inventive genius and enterprifing lpirit 
of Isif Cawn, again made a breach, which was deemed practi¬ 
cable by the chief engineer, now Sir John Call. An affault 
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was made with no better fuccefs than the former; for our army 
was again repulled with incredible {laughter: more than two 
thirds, I believe, of our European Officers, were among the killed 
or wounded ; and the death of Major Preston, fecond in com¬ 
mand, a man endeared to the army by the pofleffion of every ad¬ 
vantage of perfon, heart and talents—an a6tive, intrepid and able 
Officer—aggravated the calamities of the day. 

If, impelled by my feelings, or tempted by remembrance of 
the pafl, I fometimes digreis from the dired path of my narrative, 
my Frederick will accompany me, not only with patience, but 
I dare fay with pleafure: I cannot refrain, therefore, from men¬ 
tioning a memorable occurrence during that liege, not only as it 
is fomewhat extraordinary in itfelf, but as it relates to a very near 
and dear connedlion.. CoJonei Donald Campbell, who then 
commanded the Cavalry, received no lets than fourteen fword- 
wounds and a mufquet-ball in his body—yet continued doing his 
duty with fueli cool intrepidity,- that brave foldiers who were 
witneffes to it,.exprefled the utmofE aftonifhment: upon being re¬ 
queued to quit the field, he replied,"that as his family were pro¬ 
vided for, he had nothing to fear ; and as it was very unlikely 
his life could be hived, he would not deprive his Country of any 
advantage, that might be derived . from his exertions' for the fhort 

* k 

reiidue of it, but continue to the lafl moment at his duty. W ith 
all this firmiiefs and magnanimity, he was gentle, good-hu¬ 
moured, model! and unafluming; and was admired for his great 
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perfonal beauty, as well as military talents, particularly by the 
Duke of Cumberland, under whom he ferved in the war in 
Germany as a fubaltern Officer, in fo much that His Royal High- 
nefs had his picture drawn. , It was to him the Company were 
fird indebted for the introduction of perfeft military difeipline into 
their army in India. In the various relations in which he flood, 
whether domedic or public, as the fubject, the citizen, the father, 
or the friend, he was fo uniformly excellent, that the drafts of 
malevolence, which the bed and wifed of men have but too often 
felt, feldom reached him ; and he may judly be reckoned amongft 
that very fmall number of created beings, of whom fcarcely any one 
had the audacity to fpeak ill. Upon my fird arrival in India, I was 
put under his command, and lived in his family—when, indead 
of deporting himfelf towards me with that referve and aufterity 
which rank and reputation like his, coupled with the circumflance 
of his being my uncle, might in fome fort have judified, he took 
me into his confidence, treated me with the greated affe&ion, 
and a6led rather as the brother and the equal, than as the parent 
and fuperior; and thus his gentle admonitions had more efFedl in 
redraining the fallies of youth, and impetuofity of my temper, 
than the four, unpalatable documents of a fupercilious preceptor 
could poffibly have had. 

The wonderful edeCIs of this happy temper iir^fwaying the 
dubborn difpofition of headdrong youth, was exemplified in ano¬ 
ther indance—of which, fmee I am on the fubjeft, I will inform 
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jim. Mr. Dupres, then Governor of Madras, wrote toThlm 
about a young Gentleman, in the following words: 

.My dear Colonel, 

■ f t : 1 L- % I i *. ■ 

■“ In the lift of Officers appointed to your garrifon, you will 

'** tee the name of.. .— «. This young man (nephew 

.« Mrs. Dup res), with abilities that might render him eonfpicuous, 
6i I am forry to fay, Hands in need of a ffridt hand. All the fk- 
t£ vour I have to requeft of you is to the whim no favour: keep 
** him rigidly to his duty ; and, if he requires it, rule him with a 
* c rod of iron . Should his future conduit meet your appro- 
bation, it is unneceflary for me to atk it, as you are always 
** ready to .tliew kindnefs to thofe who merit it.” 


r i . f **. * ; T ' , / f ; • 

The peculiar tlyle of this letter made &ch an impreffion on 
my memory, that 1 am able to give the exaft words. Colonel 
Campbell, however, took his own unalterable method, mild- 
•nets.—treated the young Gentleman in fvich a manner as to raile 
in him a confcioufnels of his dignity as a man, the ilrft and bell 
guard againfl mtfconduel-—and appointed ‘him to the grenadier 
troop. The refult was anfwerable to his expectation^; for the 


vounsr man’scondu£t, both as an Officer and a Gentleman, war 
■/ £) 7 
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fuch la the lequel as to reflect credrtxm himfeif and his family ; and 
his very honourable and hopeful career was at lafl terminated by 

t ■ F _ _ ‘ w 

a caiinon-taall at the liege bf Tafijore. - ..*•* 
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If the veneration in which I ihall ever hold this moff dear and 
reipefled relative admitted of increafe, it would certainly receive 
jt from the contraft I am every day obliged to draw between him 
and the wretched butterflies who fometimes flutter round us under 
the name of Men: for, how can I help contrafling his inflexible 
courage, united to angelic mildnefs, with the infolence of lilly- 
jiyered Heitors, who, confcious of the mofl abjeifc cowardice, 
dare to give an infult, and bafely fkulk from honeft refentment 
beneath the arm of the Law !—fellows who, like Bobadil in the 
play, can kill a whole army with the tongue, but dare not face a 
pigmy in the field!-—and, while they want the prudence to reflrain 
the torrent of effeminate invedlive, have patience enough to bear 
a kicking, or a box in the ear l --*who bluffer and vapour to hide 
the trembling limb and poltroon afpe<51, v as children whiffle in the • 
dark to brave the ghoffs they dread! Beware of all liich wretches . 
as you would fhun plague,or peftilence. I hope you do not imagine 
that I haye fo little common fenfe or philanthropy as To cenfure 
thofe who, from phyfical caufes or conftitutionaldelicacy, are 
averfe to contefl: ; No, no—-Ido affure you*. on .the contrary, that 
my obfervation leads me to think, fuch men, though flow to quar¬ 
rel, and inoffenfive in conduit, are very gallant when honour or 
duty demand from, them aconqueft over their weakness. I have, 
in my time, feen fuch mem at firff the fport, and at laft the. terror 
of = your bluftering bullies; and. I have always thought^ thatJn n 
fuch a triumph over their feelings, they had more true merit 
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than men coaftitutionally courageous: the latter has his valour 
in common with the mere animal; the other poflefies the valour 
of fenti merit—I mean that moil ignominious of all beings, who, 
prodigal in offence, yet relu&ant in reparation—who, hoping to 
sfind feme perfon paffive as themfclves over whom to triumph, 
hazard the giving of an iafult, with the malignant view to gaf- 
conade over him if he fmbmits—and, if he refents, to wreak the 
whole vengeance of Law upon him. In fociety with inch men, 
there is no fafety ; far they leave you only the cafual alternative to 
choofe between fhame and ruin. Him who fubmks, they call 
poltroon; and him who refeots, they fleece an form of Law* 
There are others who, to bring their fellow-creatures down to 
-their own level, brave the execrations of Mankind, and the 
vengeance of Heaven; fecfa harpies do exiil, who, though bold 
enough to infult, are tame enough to receive chafHfement without 
ref fiance; and, though tanae enough to lubmit to chaftifement, 
are fo furioufly vindictive as to proclaim their fh&me, their cow¬ 
ardice, perhaps in the face of an open Court, in order to glut 
their revenge by the pillage of their adverfary’s purfe. Let fuck 
men enjoy the fruits of their machinations, -if they can—To their 
own feelings I-configu them; for I can with .a villain *no 'greater 
-curie than the company of his own confcience, nor a 'poltroon a 
more poignant fling than that which the contempt of Mankind 
infiifls upon him. 
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LETTER LX.. 


Passing through Madura, I arrived at TricBinopolyj 
where I met Mr. Sullivan, the Refident of Tanjore, who very 
politely furnifhed me with a letter to Mr. Hippesley, his De¬ 
puty at--Tanjore* from whom I received many marks of civility. 
At that- place I had the pieafure of meeting a Gentleman with 
whom I had been at College, and-for whom I had always enter¬ 
tained a great.efteem.: this was Colonel Fullarton., It is an 
old maxim, that we fhould fay nothing'but: good of the- dead— 
“ Demortuis nil nilt bonnmT It is not a new maxim, I be¬ 
lieve, to avoid praifing the living: I am aware of the indelicacy 
of it; and therefore purpofely avoid in this, as I ihall in other in- 
fiances, fpeaking the full opinion I, entertain. To the general 
efteem in which he was held by all ranks of people in India, I refer 
you to Colonel Fullarton’s character it is of Inch a fort, that 
f wifli to hold it up for your imitation. r At a time, of life when 
others have arrived, to fome perfection in their profeffion, he made, 
choice of his, and entered for the firft time into the arduous mili¬ 
tary department^ with a command for which the training of many 
years is no more than fufficient to prepare other men. The Mi-* 
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tufler of that day gave him this important charge, underwent the 
clamours of Oppoiition for it, and was juftified in the event! 
When the Colonel came to a6f, fo far from being deficient, his 
whole condudt was diftinguifhed, not lefs for military talent than 
courage—while the molt fortunate command of temper and cap-* 
tivating addrefs fubdued thelpirit of prejudice, reconciled the nioft 
difcordant, and gained him, though a King’s. Officer, the efteem; 
as much of the Company’s as King’s troops-. In"fhort, all ranks 
of people, civil as well as military, whether belonging to King or 
Company, united in approbation of his condudt—a thing net 
known before, nor fince, but in the perfon of Lord Go inwall is*. 

Too much .cannot be laid of the advantages re hiking from a 
proper command; of tempers To promote that in my Frede¬ 
rick-,*. will be.attended with little difficulty : on the contrary, my 
only doubt is, that the.placability and mildnefs of his difpofition 
will too often fubjedt him to impofitisn. John is,, however, of 
a different temper there. is fomethiiig- in it which requires both 
admonition and good example to reprefs-within proper bounds : to 
fhew him the beauty as well as ufe of a mild,. cool temper, . fuch 
inflances as Colonel Flu ear ton maybe of weight, andhwifh 
him to refleft upon it.. And here I am reminded of- a perfon and 
a circumflance fo exa£fly in point, that: I cannot refrain from 
noticing them: they convey no • inadequate* idea of the happinefs . 
refulting from a gentlenefs of nature, and dominion over the 
.mind; and as the perlbn I.allude to is dead, I may fpeak of him 
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wiili the greater freedom in that foil ftrainof praife which his. 
ffiimng virtues deferve. 

Of all the men I have ever had the good fortune to know. 
Sir Archibald Campbell poffeffed, in the highefl degree, 
that heavenly.turn of mind, which not. only is at peace with itfelf, 
but diffufes harmony and cheerfulnefs around it. No bufinefs, 
however urgent in occafion, reftri&ed in point of time, or embar- 
raifedvivith difficulty-.—no accident, however unexpe&ed, or event, 
however finifter—none of thofc innumerable minutiae which fret 
and chafe the tempers of other men, ever fefpended the cool tenor 
-of his thought even for a moment: nothing fhook the ferenity oi 
his temper—nothing deranged the prefence of his mind: uniform 
and placid, he in all filiations had the full dominion of himfelf, 
and in the field it gave him a decided fuperiority: nor was this 
felicity of nature confined to his public conduct; it attended him 
at the domeftic enjoyments of the fire-fide—-at the fecial board— 
in the private receffes of his clofet; and the very fame habit of 
foul which, in his great public duties,, rendered him valuable to his 
Country, and formidable to her enemies, gained him the admira¬ 
tion and efteem of Ills friends, the unbounded affe&ion of his fa¬ 
mily, and the blefling of all his dependants* 

An incident that occurred in my prefence may ferve in feme 
meafiire to decipher the mind of this admirable man—I fhall 
never forget it. Frevioufly to his going to India, he had exerted 
his intereff to obtain from the Eafi India Company feme reward 

for 
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for my fervices; and,; a few days before his departure, promifed' 
to fpeak again to-Mr. Devaynes, Chairman of the Eaft India, 
Company. I waited on,him on the day he was fetting off; he 
was jud about to depart, and furrounded by a. numerous > 
circle. In the midft of this bufUe, and the confufion, one would t 
fuppofe, infeparable from fuch a crifis, he recollected his promife™ - 
tolcDne Mr. Devaynes had that minute taken leave of him, and* 
lie had forgot to mention me, but faid that he would write to him on » 
the fubjeCt; and, though hewas at the indant on the point of moving ; 
to the carriage that was to.carry him. off, iat down, and with that; 
amiable, fweetnefs of manners and happily xolle&ed mind fo* pecu¬ 
liarly his own, wrote a letter for me to M& Devaynes —holding 
converfatipn, the while, ill-the.moft lively, engaging manner,, 
with the perlbns around him. The ccncifenels and perspicuity ■ 
of language .in which .this letter was couched, will ferve to eluci¬ 
date, what 1 have faid-.—I ^therefore tranfcribe it for you: 

“ St James's Hotely \8ept.. 30, 1785.-. 

<£ Dear Sir,. 

“ I forgot to mention-to you this forenoon,, and kgain to repeat s 
* c my earneft wilhes, you would take the eale of Mr. Campbell - 
« lpeedily into your? confideration.j His fufferings were of fuch a 
w nature, and his fervices fo meritorious, that l am perfuaded, 
<t: upon a fair inveftigation of both, you will give him your firmed: 

14 fupport. I have .looked into all his papers; and the teftimonies * 
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^ or elLntlal fervices rendered to the Company by him, do him, 

- ■« in mv'opinion, the higheft honour. Unlefs fuch merits are re- 
(t compenfed, few will 'Hlk everything, as Mr. Campbell did, 

' “ to promote the fuccefs of the Company’s arms in India: but I 
* « truft vou will fee it in its proper light; and in that hope I fliall 

■ . * i 

' “ only add, that whatever a61s of kindnefs you ihew to him, will 
^ be confidered as an obligation conferred on, 

<c Dear Sir, 

« Your faithful and mofl obedient humble fervant, 

6t Archibald Campbell.” 

<6 To William Devaynes , QfqT 

Be allured, my dear boys, (for now I fpeak to John as well 
as Frederick), that one a6t of triumph over the temper is worth 
a million of triumphs over our fellow-creatures, and that the per- 
fe6i dominion of our mind is more advantageous and laudable than 
the dominion over Provinces or Nations. The one attaches merely 
to our corporeal part, and is buried with our dull in the grave ; the 
other follows our immortal part, and paffes with it into eternity. 

* • r 4 , L n | * 
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On my leaving Tanjore, Colonel Fullarton honoured me 
with the care of a letter to Lord Macartney, then . Governor 
of Madras—an extra6l of which I give you, as it applied to my 
huhn els particularly: 

Tanjore , 
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My Lord, 


“ Tanj ore, March 20, 1783- 


66 I had the honour to write to your Lordfhip oil the 8th by 
<c Captain Hall am, who carried from hence very large packets 
■ ei to you. The opportunity of Captain Campbell tempts me to 
tc trouble your Lordlhip, merely to inform you, that all my let* 
“ ters from Bidanore afcribe in a great degree the luccefs ot our 
<c arms in that quarter, and the romantic Revolution efte&ed there, 
“ to the influence he had with Hyat Sahib, and to the propofals 
“ of furrender which he fuggefled, and trail faded with the Ge- 
“meral and Jemadar. I think it neceffary that you, my Lord, 
“ may know how much the Public is indebted to Captain 
“ Campbell, whole good fortune in this affair has only been 
“ equalled by his good conduct. He is perfectly acquainted with 
“ the ftate of affairs on the other coaff, and has feen and heard 
“ much of our tranfadions here; io that no perfon can give a 
“ more clear or unbiafled view of events." 


I had alio the good luck to meet, at Tanjore, Mr. Buchanan, 

I 

a very near connection of mine, for whom I had long entertained 
a ffneere and warm regard. It lias been mv misfortune to have 
been obliged frequently to centime fome of mv relatives for ill-na¬ 
ture and ingratitude: I never did fo without the moft painful fen- 
Nations. When, on the contrary, I am enabled to fpeak to their 
honour, I feel a proportionate fhare cf pleasure: I am therefore 
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happy in mentioning Mr. Buchanan as a man as amiable in bis 
private as relpedlable in bis public charadter \ but the fati$fa£hon I 
felt at this meeting was much alloyed by finding him in a very bad 
flate of health. 

Before I left Tanjore, I had an opportunity of being eye-wit- 
nefs to that extraordinary and horrid ceremony, the burning of a 
Gentoo woman with the body of her hulband. As this is a point 
which has occafioned much fpeculation and fome doubt among 
Europeans, 1 inclofe you an accurate account or the ceremony, as 
minuted down at the time it happened. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CEREMONY OF THE GENTOO WOMEN 

BURNING TIJEMSELVES WITH THE BODIES OF THEIR HUS¬ 
BANDS. 

“ This day,-, I went to fee a Gentoo woman refign 

herfelf to be burned along with the corpfe of her deceaied hulband. 

“ The place fixed upon for this tragic lcene, was a fmall iflet 
on the bank of one of the branches of the river Cavery, about a 
mile to the Northward of the fort of Tanjore.. 

“ When I came to the fpot, I found the vidtim, who appeared 
to be not above fixteen, fitting on the ground, dreffed in the 
Gentoo manner, with a white cloth wrapped round her, lome 
white flowers like jellamins hanging round her neck, and fome 
of them hanging from, her hair. There were about twenty 
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women fitting on their hams round her, holding a white hand¬ 
kerchief, extended horizontally over her head, to fhade her from 
the fun, which was exceftlvely hot, it being then about noon. 

« At about twenty yards from where fhe was fitting, and facing 
her, there were feveral Bramins bufy in conftru&ing a pile with 
billets of fire-wood: the pile was about eight feet long, and four 
broad. They firft began by driving fome upright ftakes into 
the o-round, and then built up the middle to about the height of 

three feet and a half with billets of wood. 

« The dead hufband, who, from his appearance, feemed to be 
about fixty years of age, was lying dole by, ftretched out on a 
bier, made of Bamboo canes. Four Bramins walked in pro- 
ceffion three times round the dead body, firft in a direction 
contrary to the fun, and afterwards other three times in a uuec- 
tion with the fun, all the while muttering incantations; and at 
each round or circuit they made, they untwifted, and immediately 
again twilled up the fmall long lock of hair which is left unfha\ en 
at the back of their heads. 

« Some other Bramins were in the mean time employed in 
fprinkling water out of a green leaf,, rolled up like a cup, upon 
a fmall heap of cakes of dry cow-dung, with which the pile was 
afterwards to be let on fire. 

« An old Braminfat at the North-eaft corner of the pile upon 
his hams, with a pair of Ipedacles on, reading, I fuppole, the 
Shaffer, or their Scriptures, from a book competed of Cajan leaves. 

S 2 “ Having 
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« Having been prefent now nearly ,an hour, 1 inquired when 
they meant to let the pile on fire: they anfwered, in about two hours. 
As this Ipetfhicle was moft melancholy, and naturally fbnick me with 
horror, and as I had only gone there to allure myfelf of the truth 
of fitch facrifces being made, I went away towards the fort.. 
After I was gone about five hundred yards, they. fent. fome one. 
to tell me they would burn immediately ;, on which 1 returned,, 
and found the woman had been moved from where Ihe. was fitting 
to the river, where the Bramins were bathing her. Oil taking 
her out of the water, they put fome money in her hand, which fhe 
dipped in the river,, and divided among the Bramins : fhe hacL 
then a yellow doth rolled partially round her.,. They, put fome 
red colour,, about the fize of a fixpence, on the centre ©f her 
forehead, and rubbed fomething that appeared to me to be clay.. 
She was then led to the pile, round which flie walked three times 
as the fun goes : fhe then mounted it at the North-eafl corner,, 
without any afliftance; and fat herfelf down on. the-right fide of 
her hufband, who had been previoufly laid upon, the pile. She 
then unicrewed the pins whichTaftened.the jewels or filver rings 
©n her arms; after fhe had taken them off, fhe flint them, and 
Screwed in the pins, again, and gave one to each of two women, 
who were fhuiding: fhe unferewed her ear-rings, and other toys,, 
with great compofure, and divided them among the women who 
were with her. There feemed to be fome little fquabble about, 
the diflribution. of her jewels, which fhe fettled with great pre- 
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cliion ; and then, falling gently backwards, pulled a fold of the 
Yellow cloth over her face, turned her bread: towards her hufband’s 
fide, and laid her right arm over his bread ; and in this podure 
fhe remained without moving. 

41 Jud before die lay down, the Bramins put fome rice in her 
Jap, and alfo fome into the mouth and on the long grey beard of 
her hufband r they then fprinkled fome water on the head, bread 
and feet of both, and tied them gently together round the middle 
with a dender bit of rope: they then raifed, as it were,, a little 
wall of wood lengthways on two tides of the pile, fo as to raife 
it above the level of the bodies; and then put crofs pieces, fo as to 
prevent the billets of wood from prefling on them : they then poured 
oil the pile, above where the woman lay, a potful of fbmething 
that appeared to me to be oil; after this they heaped on more 
wood, to the height of about four feet above where the bodies 
were built in; fo that all 1 now faw was a dack of fire-wood. 

“ One of the Bramins, I obferved, dood at the end of the 
pile next the woman’s head—was calling to her through the in¬ 
terdices of the wood, and laughed feveral times during the con- 
verfation. Ladly, they overfpread the pile with wet draw, and 
tied it on with ropes. 

M A Bramin then took a handful of draw, which he let on. 
fire at the little heap of burning cakes of cow-dung; and, dand- 
ing to windward of the pile, he let the wind drive the flame 
from the draw till it catched the pile. Fortunately, at this Ai¬ 
dant, 
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ftant, the wind role much higher than it had been any part of 
the day; and in an inftant the flames pervaded the whole pile, 
and It burnt with great fury. I Iiftened a few feconds, but could 
not diftinguifh any fhrieks, which might perhaps be owing to my 
being then to windward. In a very few minutes, the pile became 
a heap of afhes. ' 

“ During the whole time of this procefs, which lafted from 
firft to laft above two hours before we loft fight of the woman 
by her being built up in the middle oi the pile, I kept my eyes 
almoft conftantly upon her; and I declare to God that I could 
not perceive, either in her countenance or limbs, the leaft trace 
of either horror, fear, or even heiitation : her countenance was 
perfe&ly compofed and placid; and fhe was not, I am pofitive, ^ 
cither intoxicated or ftupified. From fevera] circumftances, I 
thought the Bramins exulted in this hellifh lacrifice, and did not 
feem at all difpleafed that Europeans fliould be witneffes of it.” 

From Tanjore I proceeded to Negapatnam, which had been 
taken from the Dutch by the Company’s troops, and where Mr. 
Cochran, an old friend of mine, was Chief. 

The communication by land between Negapatnam and Madras 
being interrupted by the enemy’s troops, I embarked in a veiled 
afid proceeded thither by fea—Major Johnston, of the En¬ 
gineers, being alio a paftenger. 
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LETTER LXI. 


Hitherto evei *y ftep of my journey has been marked 
by occurrences fo unexpected, and accidents to extraordinary, that 
1 fhould feel fome repugnance to relate them, left my veracity 
fhould be called in queftion, were they not attefted- by fo many 
living perfbns of refpeCtability, and by written documents of au¬ 
thority on record. Were one to conftder them merely as the 
offspring of hdtion, they would perhaps have intereft enough to 
catch the attention; but, viewing them as fafts, they borrow, 
from their number and rapid fucceftion, as well as from their fin- 
gularity, fo much of the complexion of imaginary adventure, 
that the combination cannot, I think, fail to intereft your mind 
as well as your feelings. 

Arrived at Nagapatnam, within a fhort run of Madras, it is 
natural for you to fuppofe that adventure was at an end, and. 
that fortune, fatigued by the mediant exertion of her caprice, 
might have left me to proceed the fhort reiidue of my way without 
further moleftation. It fell out otherwife: fhe had marked me as 
her game, and refolved to worry me to the laft monent; for, as 
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we approached Madras, we were chafed by a French frigate, and 
taken near Fort St. George. 

This appeared to me the greatefl misfortune I had vet met 
with, and likely to be the moff fatal in its confequ ences . In 
order to explain this, I mufi recur to certain circumfiances, 
which, though I was informed of them fmee my releafe from 
Hydernagur, I did not relate to you, becaule they were no way 
connected with my narrative till now. 

Monfieur Suffrein, the French Admiral, having a number 
of Britilh prifoners in his pofieflion, whom he found it extremely 
inconvenient to fupport, made a prppofal for an exchange—'which, 
from lome failure in the conveyance, or ambiguity in the terms 
of the correspondence, was neglected. 

The motives or accidents which gave rile to this neglect have 

never been completely developed ; and perhaps the Admiral him- 

felf, Sir Edward Hughes, and Lord Macartney, were the 

only perfons who knew the bottom of that tranfaCtion. In Inch 

cafes, however, the ignorance of fa£t is generally fupplied by 

conjecture ; and men have prefumed to cenlure unequivocally on 

the mere hypothetical luggeftions of their own imaginations. 

Candour, however, in fuch a cafe, where it could not {peak with 
* , 

certainty, would {peak with caution. An Hiftorian, particularly, 
fhould fteer clear of party rancour, and not fufFer the prejudice or 
malignity which milled himfelf, to go down to andmiflead pofte- 
ritv. Where pofitive proof is wanting, .if we are obliged to de¬ 
cide. 
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dele, we judge by analogy and inference; and in the cafe 

now before us, we have little but the characters of the perlbns 
concerned to oniide us in our decilion. 

O 

Of the horrid catallrophe which lucceeded the negleCt of 
exchanging prifoners, it is hardly poffible that any one but Mon- 
lieur Svffrein himfelf could have had a conception. To 
luppofe, that, under fuch an impreffion, our leading men would 
have helitated to prevent it, would be to fuppofe their intellects 
weak, and their hearts corrupt and inhuman. I fancy it will be 
difficult to fallen on Lord Macartney either the one or the 
other; for he was wife and humane; tliofe whom the diiap- 
pointmerit of unreasonable expectations, or the malevolence of 
party, have induced to fulpeCl his Lordfhjp’s heart, have been 
forced by liis conduct to revere his talents; and the breath ot 
calumny has never touched the humanity of Sir Edward 
Hughes. Whatever their motives, therefore, may have been--- 
reafon, conference, and candour, mull acquit them of the confe- 
quences. It ffiould be recolleCled, too, that Monfieur Suffrejn’s 
charaCler was a very probable fecurity, in the mind of men of 
lenle and honour, againll any a-61 of horrid inhumanity; his conduCt 
as an Officer had made a new asra in the Naval Hiflory of France: 
his talents and courage might be compared, without difadvanta-ge* 
to thole of the bell of our Britilh Admirals ; and he had exhh 
bited marks of uncommon generality, to thole whom the chance 
of war had thrown into his hands. It would therefore have been 

T lome- 
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fonaething more than prefcience to have prefuppofed what actually 
happened ; and I declare moft folemnly, that the inference I draw 
from the whole information I have had on the lubject is, that, 
calamitous though the event was, it attaches no pofitive guilt on 
any of the parties concerned. The fact is plainly this: The 
French Admiral having no place on the coaft where he could fe- 
cure his prifoners, and grieving, as he himfelf fubfequently wrote 
to Mr. Hastings, to fee the unhappy men, who had been fix or 
{even months at lea, dying of the feurvy, delivered over the 
prifoners, to the number of above three hundred, to Hyder. 
Their fate afterwards w as luch as it w^ould harrow up your foul 
to hear related. 

Take the whole of the circumftances into one glance, and 
lee what my feelings mull have been on finding myfelf once more 
a prifoner. Hyder Alli, who was, when compared with the 
worfl: Defpots of the European World, a monfter, mu ft yet he 
eonfidered, when put in comparifon with his. , fucceiTor Tip poo, 

- ' t. ‘ 

mild and merciful. Hyder, from policy and hypocrily, Ihewed 
feme lenity to the prifoners who fell into his hands. Inflances 
are known where Britilh captives have broke through the crowd" 
that lurrounded him into his prefence for protection—when he 
has hypocritically feigned anger, threatened the perfbns who had^ 
treated them, ill, reprobated feverity, and feat them ofFlatisfied. 
for the prefent. Tip-poo,, on the contrary, was fo perfectly fa>- 
vage, that cruelty feemed to be, not only the internal habit of 

his. 
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his foul, but the guide of all his a&ions, the moving principle of 
his policy, the rule of his public condudt, and the fource of his pri¬ 
vate gratification. Like the tyger which. Buffon tells us, kills 
the whole flock before he begins to feed, every appetite of his 
yielded to the more urgent calls of barbarity; and while one drop 
of blood remained unfpilled, one agony uninfl idled, one tear un- 
fhed, the natural appetites of Tippoo flood fufpended, and the 
luxuries of life courted his enjoyment in vain. Like the hyena 
which Thompson calls the fellefl of the fell, the fury of his 
nature was neither to be controuled by reiifiance, nor afiuaged by 
blandifhments. Aloof from the general order of the workings of 
Providence, he Hands a Angle inflance, in which the Omnipotent 
has prefented a glowing living pidlure, all shade : not one ray 
breaks in, to relieve the gloomy a/pedl of the piece; but, difllncl 
from the whole human race, of him alone it may be faid, that he 
never yet difclofed, even for a moment, one fpark of virtue. 

From barbarity fo inflexible to thofe taken in the ordinary 
chance of war, what could I expedl if I fell again into his hands— 
I who had been the inflrument of one of his chief Governors’ 
defedtion—who had, by my negociations, contributed to deprive 
him of a Province, and, what perhaps might have had greater 
weight with him, robbed him of the gratification of a long har¬ 
boured revenge, by putting his enemy 'Hyat Sahib under the 
protedlion of the Company ? Diabolical vengeance never perhaps 
met with a fubjedl of fuch fublime enjoyment, as the torturing of 
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me would have been to this monfter. Couple this, then, my 
Frederick, with the fears of Suffrein’s doing by me as he 
had already done by the other Englifh prifoners—and guefs what 
my terror and confternation mull have been at falling into the 
hands of the French! 

Having ftruck our colours to the French frigate, the Captain 

ordered us to follow her, and fleered to the Northward. We 

* * - 

obeyed him for fouie time : at length night fell; and, a frefh and 

favourable breeze fortunately aiding the attempt, we put about, 

ran for Madras, and luckily dropt anchor fafely in the Roads.. In 

the efcapes I had hitherto had, there was always fome difagreeable 

circumftance to alloy the pleafure ariliug from them—-In this in- 

flance, nay joy was pure and unqualified; and I looked forward 

with a reafonable hope that the worfl was all over* 

Here I found Lord Macartney Governor, flruggling to hip- 

port the credit of the Company, and directing their affairs, through 

fuch embarralfments and difficulties as made the moft wife and 

temperate defpair of fuccefs. So arduous an undertaking as the 

Government of Madras then was, has rarely occurred; and a 

more fuccefsful final accomplifhment is not to be inftanced. In 

the inceffant conflicts, to which he was expofed, he maintained his 

poft with inflexible firmnefs and unabated energy of mind—and, 

in the moft trying circumflanees, difeharged his important duty 

with zeal, integrity and wifdom. The drift difeharge of the 

* 

duty he owed to his Country, raifed clamours againft him among 

an 
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an interefted few in India; but the united applaufes of all parties, 
on his return to England, ftamped currency on his fame, and has 
broken the ihafts of detraction. 


LETTER LXII. 


fter fo many hazards and hardfhips as I had under¬ 
gone, it was a moft pleafing reHe&ion to find myfelf in a fociety 

eompofed of my oldeft profeffional connexions, and warmed: and 
fincerefl friends : but this was a happinefs I could not long enjoy ; 
for, being charged with a miffion from Hyat Sahib to the Go¬ 
vernor-General and Supreme Council, I was conflrained to pro¬ 
ceed to Bengal, and accordingly fet fail for Calcutta, which I 
reached in little more than a week, without encountering any ac¬ 
cident, or meeting a fingle occurrence, worth the relation. Upon 
my arrival there, Sir John Macfherson, who was in the Su¬ 
preme Council, gave me a kind invitation to live at his hcufe, and 
prefented me to Mr. Hastings, with whom I entered into a neJ 
gociation on behalf of Hyat Sahib, which will appear by the 
following letters; 
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LETTER TO WARREN HASTINGS, ZvSQ^ 

44 Calcutta , May 3, 1783, 

44 Honourable Sir, 

44 Indi/pofition has put it out of my power, fmce the firft day 
u after my arrival here, to have the honour of paying you my 
“ refpe&s, and of laying before you, for the information of the 
44 Board, the objects of my mi/lion to your hiper intending Govern- 
44 meat. 

“ As thefe objedls are of public importance, and as ill health 
u may prevent me, for fome time longer, from having the honour 
te of waiting upon you, I take the liberty to beg your attention to 
46 this addre/s. 

“ The great Revolution in favour of the India Company upon 
M the Weft fide of India, and to which I had the happinefs of being 
“ in fome little degree inftrumental, has been certainly brought about 
“ by the zeal and fpirit of General Mathews ; but that Officer 
44 a/cribes to the orders and fupplies of your Government the 
44 principal merit of the undertaking: he looks to the lame Go- 
44 vernment for fupport in the arrangement which he has made, 
and may make, for the lecurity of the conquered Province. 

44 The hurry ill which I left him, and his anxiety for my ipeedy 
44 communication of his fuccefies, gave no time for a formal commu- 
** nication to the Governor-General and Council, of the particulars 
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“ of his fueceffes, and of the arrangements which he wifhed to 
“ be adopted. He wrote a fhort account of the firft to the Prefi- 
“ dencv of Fort St. George; and gave me a public letter to the 
“ Commander in Chief of the Military Eftablifhment of that 
“ Presidency to which I particularly belong, in attention of the 
w fervices I rendered in tire negotiation between him and the Go- 
“ vernor of Bidanore, for the fur render of that Capital and Pro- 
44 vince,. A copy of that letter I have tire pleafure to lay before you.. 

“ As I was charged with a particular commiffion from Hyat 
‘ 6 Sahib, the Manager of the Bidanore Province,, to the Gover • 
“ nor-General! and Council, as appears by his letter, which I had 
44 the honour of prefen ting to you. General Mathews gave me, 
in verbal iirftrvfelions, and memorandums written in his own 
“ hand, the particulars, of what he wifhed me to reprefent to your 
“ Government: he gave me, belides, lhort notes of introduction 
iC to two of the Members, of Government,, whom he knew per- 
“ fonadv—referring them to me for an account of his fituatipn, 
“ and allowing me, 1 believe, more credit than. I deferve, for the 
tC fhare X had in contributing to his final acquifition of Bidanore 
u without drawing a fword.. 

“ It would be tedious,, and more fit for the detail of converik- 
“ don than of a public addrels, to inform yon of the various fieps. 
u that Jed to the furrender of the Capital and Province of Bida- 
w nore. I had had feveral conferences with Hyat Sahib before. 
“ Hyder’s death, and. endeavoured, to. lugged to him the ad van- 
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ta^e which would ante to him from a revolt in Favour of the 
Company. My efforts in thefe converfations ended ultimately 
in the moft rigorous diftrefs to myfelf: I was put in irons, and 
« remained fo for four months, in a fituation only of exigence, 

4C without any hopes of ever e leaping. When General Ma- 
« thews had ftormed the Ghauts, Hyat Sahib lent for me, 

<c and, after various ftruggles, and much indeeifion, agreed to 
^ my proceeding to the Engiifh camp; and I conduced General 
“ Mathews, almoft unattended, into Bidanore. Hyat Sahib 
« at length agreed to fubmit: but as, in his various converfations 
« with me before and after that event, he made a very particular 
u diftiiuSlion between the Government of Bombay and the chief 
“ Government of the Engiifh in Indoftan, i'o he propofed that I 
ec ftiould immediately depart, after he had given up the place and 
<fi all the forts of the Province, with a letter to you, to obtain 
u your function to me to his arrangements with the Englilh Ge- 
u neral. 

“ Thefe arrangements were not even clearly defined before my 
“ departure ; and to anxious was he for my fpeedy arrival at Cal- 
“ cutta, that he only gave me the general propofitions that are 
u contained in his letter. 

“ Permit me here to oblerve, that it is by the treatment 
** which Hyat Sahib meets with, that the other Chiefs of 
w Hyder’s Country will eftimate the advantage of abandoning the 
“ inter efts of Tifpoo Sahib, or will confirm their dependence 

upon 
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*<■ xjpQQ him. Tippoo was prevented by his father from all in- 
-« tercourfe with the Governors of his Provinces, or any inter¬ 
ne ference in country affairs; fo that thofe left in charge at his 
father’s death are ftrangers to him, and are men to whom he 
« has little attachment. He is, befides, conlidercd to be of a cruel 
« difpofition. His father was cruel upon a political principle ; he 
u is thought to be fo from nature. 

« The unfortunate differences about money which arofe m 
“ General Mathews’s camp, and of which you will probably 
hear from the Presidency of Bombay, took up much of the 
« General’s time, and may have retarded his operations: how- 
& ever, his fuccefs in the reduction of Mangalore gives a fecurity 
« to his conquefts. The revenues of the Bidanore Province are 

u about twenty lacks of pagodas per annum. 

« 'phe particular fxtuation of the Capital merits attention. It 
.« * lS pl aC ed in a valley of confiderable extent in circumference : 
u accordino- to the heft obfervation I could make, there is an 
« a f cen t to it, from all fides, of near feven miles : it can only be ap- 
« proached by four roads, which are cut among the hills, and which 
“ were judicioufly fortified with great pains by Hyder: woods, 
to the depth of many miles, are a frontier round its Ikirts ; and 
-« w here thefe admitted a paffage, Hyder took the precaution to 
“ plant bamboos and thorns—fo that I have little fear but that 
« General Mathews will be able to defend thefe paffes ; and as 
<< f or provifions, and military Bores of aU kinds, that were found 
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“ in Bidanore, of the latter particularly, what, according to Ge- 
14 neral Mathews’s own declaration, would equip nine fuch 
M armies as his. 

“ Cundapofe is the next fea-port to Bidanore, and is diffant 
“ about fifty miles : Mangalore is diftant about a hundred miles. 
“ The road leading from Mangalore joins with that from Cunda- 
4C pore, where the afcent of the hills commence: another road 
“ from Bidanore leads to Seringapatam, and a fourth into the 
“ Marhatta Country. 

“ It was from the lower Country, along the lea-coaft, be- 
“ tween Onore and Mangalore, which is watered by many 
“ rivers, and is the heft cultivated Country I ever faw, that 
Hyder got the greatefl part of his provifions for his army in 
the Carnatic; and, independent of the advantages which the 
“ Company have gained by the acquifition of thefie Countries, the 
confequent Ioffes of the Myforeans are immenfe, and fuch as 
4fi will difable them from affiffing the French in the Carnatic. 

46 It becomes not an Officer of my rank to make any obferv- 
ations that relate to the condu<ff of the different Governments 
of my Employers; but I am obliged to obferve, in juffice to 
Ha a r Sahib s declaration to me, that he will not rely upon 
any arrangement made in his favour by the Governor and 
Council of Bombay, uidefs he has. a fpeedy anfwer to his letter 
“ from tilis Government. He has requeued me to return with. 
* that anfwer, and with the fan&ion of the Governor-General 
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K to the cowl given to him by General Mathews. Though 1 
“ am worn down by my lufferings in prifon, and my health can 
u fcarcely enable me to be carried by land, I am ready to under- 
take this fervice; for I know it is the greateft I may ever have 
u it in my power to render to the Company and to my Country. 

“ My return to the other coaft with a favourable anlwer to 
w Hyat Sahib, will be the fignal toother Chiefs to throw off the 
“ yoke of Tippoo ; and if Colonel Long has made any progrel's 
46 in the Coimbatore Country, or that General Mathews has not 
“ been too feverely preffed by Tippoo, I may arrive upon the 
u other coaft in time to be of real ufe to the Company. 

“ I know. Honourable Sir, the liberal and great fyftem of your 
“ adminiftration: I will not, therefore, point out any little cir- 
“ cumftances aboiit the footing upon which I fhould return to 
Hyat Sahib, or remain upon the other coaft. I wifh only to 
<c be rewarded by my Employers as I am fuccefsful; and I fhali 
4C leave it to your goodnefs, and to your diftinguiftied zeal for 
#t the public propriety, to give me any inftrudftons for my con- 
“ dudl, or to charge me with any advices to General Mathews, 
w as you may think proper. 

“ I hope you will pardon this long and irregular addrefs, and 
“ honour me by communicating any part of it that you may think 
“ worthy of communication to the Gentlemen of the Council. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c., 

“ Donald Campbell,” 

U 2 « 
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« P. S. When you are at leifure, and i ain able to have the 

■» 1 

^ honour of attending you, I would wifh to communicate to ^ott 
**• a more particular detail of my converfation with Hyat Sahib— 
what General Mathews’s hopes of fupport from this Govern- 
« merit were, and the future plans he then meditated—and my 
f « ideas of the meafures that fhould he purfued by the Prefidency 
“ of Fort St. George, to fupport General Mathews, and im^ 
“ prove the advantages he has gained. 

“ To Warren Hajlings , £/y. 
u Governor-General of BengalT 

LETTER FROM 1 HYAT SAHIB, ALLUDED TO IN THE FOREGOING- 

( Ufual Introduction .) 

46 I have diredled the affairs of the Soobeli of Hvderna<mr for 

J CD 

fome years paft, on the part- of the Navvaub Hyder. When 
w lately attacked by the vidtorious forces- of the Englifh under the 
“ command of General' Mathews, I oppofed him; and fulfilled 
“ my duty in every refpedl; but feeing the fuperior fortune and 
4< force of the Englifh, and receiving propofals for- peace from 
“ General Mathews, by thefe circumflances, but' more efpeci- 
“ ally by the perfuafions of Captain Campbell, the fomof Co- 
w lonel Campbell, who was formerly at Ghinaputtan, I was 
induced to come to terms, and delivered up to General Ma- 
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** thews the treafury, property, dores and keys of the forts of 
« this Country. If I had been difpofed, I had it in* my power to 
« have appropriated this colledled wealth to other purpofes ; but, 
w from a regard ta the high fortune of the King of England, 
“ and the uprightnefs and integrity of the Englifh People, I have 
<e included mvfelf in the number of your fervants, and have de- 
<c termined, with the utraoft fincerity and purity of heart, to 
w ferve you well and faithfully- By the bleding of God, under. 
“ your aufpices, my endeavours towards the well and full per- 
“ formance of my duty fhall be ten-fold greater than heretofore ; 
“ and as General Mathews intends to proceed to Seringputtam, 
“ your loyal fervant will affift, to the utmoft of his ability and 
« power. You will be fully informed on this fubjedl by Captain 
« Campbell.. Honour, and favour, and reward, mud flow from* 
“ you.. 

« From the time of your firft edablifhment in this Country to 
“ the prefent period, the engagements of the Englifh have been. 
“ facredly performed and adhered to ; nor have they been want- 
“ ing in their protection of the honour and dignity of the Sur- 
« dars of Bengal, and other places. 1 hope, from your favour 
“ and benevolence, that you-will ijffue your commands to Gene- 

« ral Mathews, to favour me with all due kindneis and atten- 
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tion. I have taken fhelter under the fhadow of your benevo* 
“ lence. Captain Campbell has fhe wn me great kindneis in 
**■ this refpedf, and, by encouraging me to hope for your favour, 

“has 
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“ has led me to become your fervant. You will be fully informed 
“ of the Hate of affairs in this quarter by Captain Campbell’s 
tc letters. 

* * 

“ Written on the toth of Suffuiy A. H. 1197.” 

“ A true copy, 

“ J. P. Avriol, Sec 

LETTER TO WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ^ 

“ Calcutta , May 1783. 

“ Honourable Sir, 

“ Some time ago, 1 did myfelf the honour of writing to you, 
c< on the fubjeCl of my million from Hyat Sahib to this Gc- 
<£ vei n men t. 

“ It is with pleafure I now underhand that you have come to 
c< the refolution of fending an anfwer to his letter. I cannot help 
“ delivering it as my opinion, that a decided and avowed protec- 
“ tion granted to him from this Government, will be productive 
“ of great public utility: but fliould you, and the other Gentle- 
“ men of the Council, think proper to decline this, from motives 
“ beft known to yourfelves, and of which I lhall not pretend to 
judge, 1. beg leave humbly to reprelent, that the looner Hyat 
s ‘ Sahib’s letter is acknowledged, the more latisfa&ory it will be 
to him, and the more efficacious in its probable good eonle- 
“ quences. 
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u I am ready and anxious to proceed immediately to the other 
4 6 coaft with the anfwer to Hyat Sahib, and fhall take the liber- 
“ ty of hoping that you will give me inftru&ions to remain fome 
£t time with him, that he may have an opportunity of tranfmit- 
te ting, through. me, any communication that he may wifh to 
46 eteablilh with this Government. I have the pleafure to inform 
u you, that that Prefideney to which I particularly belong, have 
“ granted me their conlent to be employed in the final arrange- 
11 ment of the Bidanore treaty, fhould your Board think proper to 
“ choofe me as a fit perfon; and they have further unanimoufly 
“ done me the honour to approve of my conduct in the commence- 
4< ment of this bufinefs. 

u With relpeft to the appoinments you may juidge right to 
“ allow me, I trud entirely to your own ideas of propriety. I 
K wifh for nothing more than what is fulficient to defray the ex- 
4t peaces of fuch a journey, and to enable me to maintain that 
“ character in a fituation of this- kind which is requilite to pro- 
44 mote the public good. 

“ I have the honour to he, with the greated relpeid, 

“ Honourable Sir, 

44 Your mod faithful and mod obedient fervant, 

“ Donald Campbell.” 
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After ionic delay, 1 received inftrudlions, together with a 
letter from'Mr: Hastings for Hyat, with which I- fet oft. m 
order to deliver it into his own bauds, as follows; 

.XETTER TO •CAPTAIN DONALD CAMPBELL. 

• . *‘<i f m * ’ ' 

“ Sir, 
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“ I have it in command from the Honourable the Governor- 
<£ -General and Council, to tranfmit you the inclofed anfwet* from 
“ the Governor-General to the letter which you brought from 
“ Hyat Sahib, the Foufijar of Bidanore, to this Government, 
upon the occafion of his furrendering that Country to the 
Company. As you propole to return to Bidanore, the Board 
lequeft that you will deliver this aniwer in perfon to Hyat 
“ Sahib, with affurances from them of every prote&ion and 
“ fupport which the eminent fervices rendered by him to the 
" Company give him fo good a right to expea, and which they 
U have it in their power to grant; and you will acquaint him, 
<c that they have further agreed to recommend him in fuch terms 
to the Honourable the Court of Dire£tors, as may encourage 
“ him to hope for every attention from their juftice. 

Confi dering the great importance of the acquifition of Bi¬ 
danore to the Company, its proportionable difadvantage to 
the enemy, and the magnitude of the objea to be obtained 
by holding out every poflible incitement and encouragement 

to 
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“ to the Managers of the My fore Country, to throw off a new and 

* c imfettled dependence on the enemy’s Government, in order to 

u obtain a more fecure and beneficial tenure from the Company’s 

u poffedlou, the Board are the more readily inclined to afford this 

u early return to the advances of Hyat Sahib, in the hope 

“ that it will infpire him with frefh confidence in the Englifh 

u Government, and rivet his attachment to it. 

“ It will be at your option, either to return immediately with 

* 

w Hyat Sahib’s anfwer to the Goyernor-General’s letter, if you 
66 fhall deem it of fufficient coiifequence to require it, or to re- 
u main with him, if you conceive that your refidence there for 

% i 

** any time will be more conducive to the public intereffs; Jut, 

il 

u in either cafe, you are defxred to report the particulars of your 
“ reception and proceedings to this Government, with any other 
information which you may think it ul'eful for them to know. 
u I am, Sir, .. 

u Your mofl obedient, humble fervant, 

“ J. P, Aukiol, Sec* 

« Fort William, May 29,1783.” 


It would be unpardonable in me to let this occation pafs, 

# i * 4 

without exprefling the high fenfe I entertain of Mr. Hastings’s 

poiitenefs, and Sir John Macp hers on’s kindnefs and hofpifality, 
/ T il , - - ' ' ■ r j ^ ’ r . 

during my flay at -Calcutta. As to Mr. Hastings, in his public 
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capacity, it would be prefumptuous and injudicious to fay much, 
as he now hands for the judgment of the higheff Tribunal in this 
Country, My own observation leads me to conflder him as & 
man of found, acute and brilliant talents, and of avail: and com- 
prehenfive mind—of manners fociable, amiable, meek and un- 
affe<5ted~and of a difpohtion -truly benevolent. His fuperior- 
knowledge of the political interefls of Indoffan, and particularly 
of the affairs of the Ead India Company, lias never been quedion- 
ed ; and, if the fuftrage of the People of India may be allowed to 
decide, his conduct as Governor-General, though, like every thing 
human, intermixed with error, was, on, the whole,, great and lau¬ 
dable——for I declare I icarcely ever heard a man in India, Na¬ 
tive or European, ccnfure him, although he was often the fub- 
je6f of converfation with all peribns and in all companies, in the- 
Ead. 

The ibcial virtues of Sir John Macvhekson are fb well' 
known, that it would be fuperfluous to notice them.. The fame- 
friendfhip and hofpitality I experienced, in. his houfe,. has been 
Ihared by many, who are not backward in doing him ample judice 
on that head.. But his condubf during his fhort adminidration. 
can be known only by thole who make the political concerns of' 
India a fubjedl of dudious attention. To enter into, a detail of 
his various wife regulations for the refbo rat ion of the Company’s 
affairs, would be dedru&ive of the end I propole, which is, by a 
concife and dmple fummary of the whole, to render a. fair pi&ure 
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of his adminiftration lb clear as to be underftood by any perfon, 
however ignorant he may be of the politics of that Country, and 
fo brief as not to dilcourage the riding of it. 

Sir John Macpherson took the reins of Government into 
his hands on the firft of February, 1785 - He found the Com¬ 
pany’s revenues diminiihed, and -their expenditure increafed, by the 
continual! claims of Proprietors, Directors, and Minifters, to a 
ihare in the patronage of Mr. Hastings— and a public debt ac¬ 
cumulating to an enormous amount. He therefore faw the ne- 
eeffity of putting in pra&ice every expedient poflible, and trying 
every experiment that the ftate of the Country fuggeHed, as likely 
to promote an increaie of the revenue, a diminution of the public 
expenditure, .and a liquidation of the debt- He, therefore, 
on the fourteenth day of his adminiffa'ation, commenced a re¬ 
form, which he continued with indefatigable seal and induflry to 
introduce through the various departments of 'Government—and, 
beginning with himfelf, difeharged his body-guards. While he 
was thus employed in India, the Company and Parliament in 
England were’ unremittingly engaged in conlidering and molding 
into lhape a fyflem of reform alfo; and, extraordinary as it may 
appear, the fa<5i is, that the fagacity, of Mr. Macpherson had 
adopted by anticipation, and actually reduced to pradtice, the 
identical Speculative reforms which the Parliament and Company 
were proceeding upon in England; and the general plan of re¬ 
form which palled the Court of Diredtors -on the ekventh t *o£ 
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April? 1785 , had been actually carried into execution by. Sir 
John Macpj-ierson in Bengal, in the months of February, 
March and April, 1785 . He made arrangements for thediftu- 
fion of knowledge—eftablifhed the lettlement of Pulo Penang, or 
Prince of Wales’s Ifland—fettled the Bank of Calcutta on a firm 
balls-—regulated the markets—-and, by a plan of his own concep¬ 
tion, fecured the Company from the accuftomed fraudulent com- 
pofitions with Zemindars, by bonding their balances, and making 
the bonds cancelable only by the Court of Direftors. In fine, he 
-introduced and carried into effedt a Mem of reform which had a 
molt Hidden and falutary effedt on the Britifh affairs in India ; and 
in an adminiftration of only eighteen months, he had the felicity to 
perceive the fruits of his wifilom and induffry maturing——to re¬ 
ceive that belt of earthly rewards, the effeem and applaufe of bis 
Fellow-citizens—and to be honoured by the belt of Sovereigns 
with the dignity of a Baronet. 

While I was at Sir John Macpherson’s. lioufe, I happened;, 
in converfation one day with Mr. Macaxjley, Sir John’s Secre¬ 
tary, to be talking over fome part of my adventures ; and found 
to my affonilhrnent, that he had, in his route to India, accident¬ 
ally hired the very lervant whom I had loff at Triefte by fending 
him for letters to Venice; and Mr. Macauley allured me, that 
he found him poflefied of all the good qualities I had expedted to 
meet in him : but the poor fellow had died before my arrival at 
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Calcutta, to my great mortification and dilappointment,: 
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As the feafon in which I was to leave Calcutta was very un¬ 
favourable for a voyage by fea, and the coaft thereabouts is one of 
the mofl: inholpitable in the world, 1 fet off by land for M dras, 
and in my way had an opportunity of furveying that curious and 
grotefque monument of fuperditious folly, called the Jagranaut 
Paeoda. It is an immenfe, barbarous drudture, of a kind of 
pyramidal form, embellifhed with devices cut in done-work, not 
more fingular than difguding. Chriftian Idolators, in forming- 
types and figures of divine beings, always endeavour to reprefent 
them with perfonal beauty, as proportionate to their divine 
nature as human ikill can make it. Thofe Pagans, on the con¬ 
trary, in forming their idols, call out every vedige of beauty— 
every thing that, by the confent of Mankind, is fuppofed to con¬ 
vey pleafing fenfations; and, in their place, fubditute the mod: 
extravagant, unnatural deformity, the mod: loathfome nadinefs, 
the mod: difguding obfcenity. It is not in language to convey an 
adequate idea of their temples and idols; and it it was, no pur- 
pofe could be anfwered by it, only the excitement of painful, and 
abominable fenfations. To keep pace with the figures of their 
idols, a chief Bramin, by lome accurfed artificial means, (by 
herbs, I believe), has brought to a mod: unnatural form, and 
enormous dim end on s, that which decency forbids me to mention ; 
and the pure and fpotlefs women, who from infancy have been 
<hut up from the fight of men, even of their brothers, are brought 
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to kafs tills dilguRing and misfhapen monfler, under the pro 
jpoRerous belief that it promotes fecundity. 

In this Pagoda Rands the figure of Jagranant, (their god un¬ 
der Brama) ; and a lightly figure it is truly !—nothing more than 
a black Rone, in an irregular pyramidal form, having two rich 
diamonds in the top by way of eyes, and a nofe and mouth painted 
red. For this god, five hundred Priefls are daily employed in 
boiling food, which, as he feldom eats it, they doubtlefs convert 
to their own ufe in the evening, 

I flopped at Vizagapatnam fora few days with Mr. Russel, 

■ who was Chief of that place. His Ryle of living was fo exaddly 
funilar to that of an elegant family refiding at their country-houfe 
in England, that I felt myfelf more happy and comfortable than 
I had been fince my arrival in India; and that happinefs was much 
increafed by meeting Mr. Maxtor, who was married to Mr. 
Russel’s daughter. This Gentleman and I had, when mefe 
boys, been fhipmates on our firft going out to India: a warm 
friendship took place between us, which has met with no inter¬ 
ruption, but father increafed from lapfe of time, and greater ha¬ 
bits of intimacy. To fee a man whom I fo entirely cReemed, in 
pofleffion of the moR perreft domeftic felicity, and flirrounded by 
a number of amiable connections and friends, was to me a fubjeft 
.of the moR pleaflng contemplation, 
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LETTER LXIII. 


Leaving Vizagapatnam, I took my route along the 
eoafl, and arrived at Mafulipatam, where I heard rumours of the 
unfortunate fate of General Mathews-.. This threw fueh a damp 
upon my lpirits, that all the hofpitality and kindnefs of Mr. 
Daniel, the Chief, could fcarcely raife me from defpondence 
and on my arrival at Madras, I found the whole amply corn- 
firmed. 

As Hyat SahibV afiair yet remained unfettled, and I confi- 
dered rnyfelf in a degree pledged to obtain him fome fatisfa&ion 
for his fervices in furrendering the. Province of Bidanore, and to 
fulfil my engagements with him and the Supreme Council, 1 de¬ 
termined to proceed to Bombay, notwithstanding the difafter of Ge¬ 
neral Matbe.ws, which had entirely crulhed all my private pro- 
fpedts-in that quarter,, and to co-operate with Hyat Sahib in luch 
meafures as might yet remain to us for promoting the public good. 
I left Madras, therefore, and profecuted my journey without any 
material interruption until I reached Palamcotah, where .the chagrin 
arifing from my various difappointments, co-operating with fatigue 
and climate, threw me into a fit of ficknefs, which confined me 
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to my bed for five or fix weeks. Upon recovering a little, \ 
crawled ou to Anjengo, where, at the houle of Mr. Hutchinson', 
the Rcfident, (who treated me with cordial kindnefs), I waited 
for an opportunity of getting to Bombay, and during that time 
3aid in a Rock of ftrength and fpirits: at length a Europe fhip 
touching at Anjengo ou her way to Bombay, I obtained a paffage, 
and proceeded. 

At Bombay I found Hv at Sahib, it having been deemed ex¬ 
pedient to fend him awav from Bidanore on the approach of 
■Tippoo with his army, where I received from him a confirma¬ 
tion of what I have Rated refpe&ing General Mathews re¬ 
ceiving only two lacks of rupees and a necklace. And now, as 
peace was negociating between us and Tippoo, and my remaining 
on tiie Malabar coaR could be of little ule, I determined to return 
ito the Carnatic. And here I have an incident to add to the many 
difagreeable occurrences of my life, in which, with intentions the 
moR innocent, I was made the fubjeft of obloquy and unmerited 
Icandal. 

JuR at the time I was leaving Bombay, a young Lady, the 
daughter of a perfon formerly of high rank in India, and now a 
Member of Parliament, but whole name it would be ufeJeR to 
mention, wifhed to return to the Carnatic ; and I, at the requeft 
of herfelf, and another Lady, with whom flic lived, unguardedly 
took charge of her during the journey. Before our departure, 
I reflected -upon the difficulties, and. impropriety of this Rep, and 
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communicated my ideas to the Ladies, who, inftead of lidening 
to the obje&ions I darted, preded me to fulfil my promife: I con- 
fented, purely from principles of politenefs and good-nature. 
During thecourfe of our journey, fhe unfolded to me, of her own 
accord, certain adls of cruelty and injuftice fhe had fuffered from her 
father, at the inftigation of her mother-in-law , with a dory of her 
innocence having fallen, and her reputation having been dedroyed, 
by a connexion of the Lady under whofe charge die was, and 
who for that reafoii had preffed her departure with me; and added* 
fhe was fo difguded with India, that fhe determined to quit it; 
and entreated me to adid her in the accomplifhment of her 
wifhes. I difapproved, in the mod; unqualified terms, of her 
proje<5t—gave her the bed and mod difintereded advice—and, 
through the whole difagreeable bufinefs which was impofed upon 
me, afled merely with a view to her honour and happinefs; and 
feveral of the mod refpe&able people in Palamcotali, where die 
paffed feme time, and at Madras, where flie afterwards redded, 
could atted the delicacy of my conduft towards her, as well as 
the concern and intered I took in every thing that was likely to’ 
be of advantage to her. 

This is a fair da-tement of the matter ; and yet, on account of 
it, I was mod infamoufly fcandalized; and the fcandal reached 
even the ears of my father, whom, however, I foon fatisfied on 
that head. But that which dung me to the quick was the con- 
duft of feme of my own relations, (who, if they even could not 
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juftify or approve, ought at leal! to have been iilent), in becoming 
the moft virulent of my detractors—though, when the character 
of thole very relations had on former occafions been reflected 
upon, I flood up and defended them at the imminent hazard of 
my life. Such condufi appeared to me moft atrocious; for, 
whether from affe&ion, felfifhnefs, or pride, I always ftrenuoufly 
fupported my relations, if I heard them traduced in their ah- 
fence—and, when I was not able to juftify their proceedings, at 
leafl luppreffed the conversation. To a man who had uniformly 
a&ed fo, were there even no reciprocation of family affeClion, 
mutual juflice demanded different treatment from that I expe¬ 
rienced, which could have fprung only from depravity of heart, 
poverty of intellect, and the mofl abjeCl meannefs of fpirit. And 
what is remarkable on this, as well as on other occafloifs, thofe 
who had been under the greatefl obligation to my father and my- 
felf, were the moft inveterate. 

On the death of my father, looking over his papers in the 
prefence of the Deputy Sheriff of Argyll, and three other Gen¬ 
tlemen, we met with a letter on the fubjeCl from the young Lady’s 
father to mine, reflecting in a grofs manner on my character. I 
direCtly wrote to that Gentleman, explaining the whole affair, and 
demanding juftice to be done to my reputation. Upon an ecclaire- 
ciffement of the matter, he wrote to me a complete apology, ac- 
knowledging that he had aCted on that occafion through mifrepre- 
featation, and had too eafily given credit to ill-founded reports; and 
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faying, that as the letter in queflion had, by the perufal of the 
Deputy Sheriff and other Gentlemen, in fome meafure become a 
matter of public notoriety,’ he thought it incumbent on him to 
make that apology, and to exprefs his fincere regret for any detri¬ 
ment I might have fuflained, by his yielding unguardedly to a fiid- 
den impulfe of paffion, caufed, as he was then perfe&ly convinced, 
by mifinformation. 

Thus was my character at once cleared of a calumny which 
the induftrious villany of a few had contrived to propagate through 
every {pot of the earth where I was known. 

This flory may ferve as an inftru&ive leffon to you, my Fre¬ 
derick, to avoid, in the very firft inftance, any connexion with 
women that in the probable courfe of things can lead to private 
a£ls of confidence: they are at beft indilcreet—tend, as in this 
cafe, to make a man a dupe—and never fail to lead to fcandal and 
reproach. You will alfo, from the letter of the Lady’s father, 
found eight or ten years after it was written among my father’s 
papers, fee the impropriety and hazard of committing your 
thoughts incautioufly to paper. I have known it frequently, as in 
this inflance, end in mortification and regret. 



Before quitting entirely the Malabar eeaft, I took a trip to : 
Surat, which amply repaid me for my trouble. It furpafies any 
part of India for extent and variety of commerce, for populous 
flreets and fuburbs, and for a continually moving fcene of opulence. 
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For a more minute account of it, 1 refer you to the Abbe Ray- 
nal, who, though not generally accurate, is fo elegant, that you 
will be able, from his defeription, to form a lively conception of 
the place, and its lingular cuftoms. 

Here I was received in a very friendly manner by Mr. Seton. 
And indeed I may now once for all declare, that at every place 
where I Hopped, and every poll I palled, from. my leaving Eng¬ 
land till my return, I experienced the moll kind and liberal recep¬ 
tion, and the mofl affiduous attention: my wants of every kind, 
whether of velfels, boats, guards of Sepoys, letters of introduc¬ 
tion, &c. being fupplied by anticipation, I had foarcely occahon 
tp make a requeH, or exprefs a wilh; nor was the attention 
fhewn to the public fervice lels than that which was manifefted 
for my private convenience. To kindneis fo truly confolatory as 
it then was tome, I never look back without fontiments of un¬ 
bounded gratitude and unfeigned acknowledgment. 

My journeys by land in India after my Ihipwreck, indepen¬ 
dent of long voyages by fea, amounted to more than three thou- 
land miles. After getting back to Madras, my health being ma¬ 
terially injured, I refolved to return to England: but, having feen 
almoft all the Company’s poffelfions, I felt a curiolity to fee China, 
and determined to make that my way. To render this route 
more agreeable to me, Lord Macartney, in addition to his 
other favours, gave me the following handfome letter of in¬ 
troduction 
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troduftion to Mr. Pigou, the Company’s chief Supercargo at 
Canton: 

“ Fort St . George , July 23,1784. 
“ Sir > . 

u This letter will be dilivered to you by Captain Donald 
Campbell, of this Eflablifhment — a Gentleman who has her- 

O 

Ci nalized himlelf on many occasions, but more particularly by 
c£ his ability and addrels in accomplifhing the furrender of the 
“ fort of Bidanore, at which place he had been long a prifoner. 
“ His ill /fate of health contracted there, renders a voyage to 
“ China, perhaps to Europe, abfolutely neceffary. Should he 
“ remain any time at your Settlement, I fhall be much obliged 
“ to you for any attention and civility /hewn to him; and I fhall 
“ be happy, on any occafion you may afford me, of returning 
41 your polite attention to an Officer of fo much merit as Captain 
44 Campbell, and of proving how much I am, 

4< Sir, 

44 our mod: obedient and moll humble fervant, 

“ Macartney.” 

u Tq William Henry Pigou 9 EJy, 


I had alfo a letter to Mr. Freeman, another Supercargo 
there; by whom, as well as by Mr. Pig ou, I was treated with 
great politene/s: and Mr. Freeman being obliged to leave Canton, 

and 
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and go to Macao, for the recovery of his health, invited me to 
accompany him there. I availed myfelf of the opportunity ; 
and, as we went all along through the rivers, had an opportunity 
of feeing more of the Country than many of the Europeans who 
vifit that Country. With the obfervations which I made in the 
courfe of this excurfion and my refidence at Canton, I would 
furnifh you, but that Lord Macartney’s Embafly is juft returned 
from that Country ; and there is every reafon to hope that he, or 
iome of the Gentlemen who attended him, andr\vho poflefs iupe- 
rior abilities and more ample materials, will favour the. Public 
with a much more perfect account than mine could poflibly be. 

While I remained at Canton, a very difagreeable rupture took 
place between the Factory and the Chinefe. An Englifh fhip 
lying at Wampoa, in ialuting, lhattered a Chinefe boat; by which 
accident, two men in it were much hurt wjth the fpiinters, and one 
of them died of his wounds foon after. The matter was clearly 
explained to the Mandarins ; and they feemed to he-, latisfied that 
it was merely an accident. A few days after, the Supercargo of 
the fhip was forcibly feized, and carried into the city : the Council 
met, and determined to fend for the Sailors from the fhips; and in 
the evening after dark, fifteen or fixteen boats, with four or five 
hundred men, attempted, in an irregular manner, to come up to 
Canton—were fired upon by the Chinefe boats and forts in pafling, 
and, with a few men wounded, were compelled to retreat. 
Nothing could furpafs the confternation and indecifion of the 
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Council; and after the mofl humiliating language, they were 
obliged to appeafe the Chinefe, and fettle the affair by giving up 
the gunner of the fhip to their refentment. 

On the 29th December, 1784, I embarked in the Ponfborne 
Eaft-Indiaman, Captain Hammet, in which I had come from 
Madras to China; and, after a tolerable voyage of five months 
and two days, got on board a fifhing-boat off Falmouth, and was 
put on fhore there, having been exadflv four years and five days 
from England. 

Such was my impatience to fee you, that I wrote from 
Falmouth for you to meet me at Bath. We arrived there the 
fame day ; and never in my life did I experience fuch trailfport as in 
firfl prefling you to my bofom: I found you all that my heart could 
wifh ; and I muff, in juffice to my opinion, aver, that not one 
adtion of your life has tended fince to give me a moment’s pain : on 
the contrary, I have every reafbn to be latisfied that my fanguine 
hopes of you will be realized. The turn of your thoughts and 
adlions have been vigilantly watched and clofely examined by me ; 
and from your affedtion to myfelf and your mother, your gentle 
deportment to my domeffics, your franknefs and candour with 
your brother and fchool-fellows—even from your fondnefs for your 
favourite dog Pompey , and frequent filent contemplations of the 
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etchings of his countenance, I have drawn the moff pleailng 
prefages of purity and innocence of heart, fweetnefs. of temper,, 
and refined honour and generofity. If it pleafes God to fpare 

your 
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your life, and Arengthen your conftitution, I fhall ftill be the hap- 
pieft of men, notwithffanding the inroad made upon my feelings 
by the hardfhips and afflictions I had undergone, of which ftiany 
arole from unavoidable accident, and fome from malignant and 
unnatural perfecution, arifixig from bale envy, di&ated by cow¬ 
ardly revenge. I do not with you to know who the wretches are : 
I only wifh you to know that fuch deteftable paffions do exift in 
human nature—that, warned by their wickednefs to me, you 
may, in your progrefs through life, be cautious, temperate and 
guarded. 

Another thing I am anxious to imprefs upon the mind, parti¬ 
cularly, of your brother John, is the danger of a warm, impetu¬ 
ous temper. Many of the hazards.and difficulties of my life arole 
from the predominance of a fiery fpirit, and an ungovernable, 
miftaken ambition. A /Ingle inAance will ferve to fhew it. 
\\ hen 1 was under the command of Captain, afterwards General 
Mathews, in his regiment of Cavalry, being cantoned at a 
place .called Tuckolam, in the neighbourhood of extenfive woods, 
information was brought us that wild bulls infefled the neighbour¬ 
ing villages, and had killed fame people : we prepared to enter 
the wood, and deftroy, if pofbble, thofe ferocious animals, which 
had become the terror and deftruCliou of the contiguous country. 
Phe origin of thofe wild herds was this—From time immemo¬ 
rial, a religious cuftom had prevailed among the Pagan inhabi¬ 
tants, of offering .a calf to the wood upon the accomplifhment of 
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any favourite purpofe, fuch as the lafe delivery of his wife, or the 
obtaining an employment, &c. In procefs of time, thofe calves 
bred, and became numerous and incredibly fierce. Independent 
of protedting the defencelefs natives, it was in itfelf a moft inter- 
efting kind of hunting. The mode of doing it was this—A large 
party, well mounted, galloping in a body up to a great flock, and 
marking out the fierceft champion of the whole, attacked him 
with fwords and piflols. One day, a bull which was wounded, 
and thereby rendered more fierce, though not lefs vigorous, got 
ported in fome thick buflies, in fuch a manner as to be approached 
only in front: a whim of the moft extravagant kind came into my 
head, fuggefted by vain-glory and youthful fire—I thought it un¬ 
generous for fo many to attack him at once ; and, wifhing to have 
the credit of fubduing him, I dismounted from my horfe, and at¬ 
tacked him with a pike: I foon, however, had caufe to repent 
this rafh and unwarrantable ftep ; it had nearly been fatal to me— 
for the bull foon threw the pike into the air, and, had it not been 
for the very gallant exertions of my Brother Officers, who rode 
in upon him, and refcued me at the moment that the brute’s 
horns had touched my coat, I muft have been killed. An Indian 
Officer, who was in my troop, particularly diftinguifhed himfelf, 
at the imminent hazard of his life, the hull having: toffed his horfe 
and himfelf to a diftance from his horns. At this time I was 
but eighteen years of age, and had not the judgment to reflect, that 
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if 1 h^d been killed, iniy fate would be Attended with only 
pity or /corn for my folly; whereas* had I fucceeded, the whole 
reward of my. danger would have been the ufelels applaufe of 
feme youngflers, idle and incoiifidcrate as myfelf—-while my 
rafhnefs would have been reprobated by every man whole good 
opinion was worth enjoying. One or two people who were pre¬ 
lent at the time, are now living in great repute in England. We 
fucceeded, however, in driving thofe wild cattle into the interior 
recelles of the wood,- dividing the fielh of thole we killed among 
luch of the poor Sepoys as would eat it, and thereby rendered cl¬ 
ient ial lervice to the contiguous villases. 

Often when I have heard, in coffee-houles and play-houfes, 
fome of our fporting Iparks boafting of their prowefs over a timid 
hare or a feeble fox, I could not help recolleding with relped the 
huntei s of India, who chale the defirudive monfters of the 
forell the boar, the tyger, the hyena, the bull, or the buffalo ; 
and, while they heel the nerves, animate the courage, and, by 
habitual deeds of pith, fit themfelves for war, render effential 
lervice to their fellow-creatures, and fave the lives and property 
of thoufands. Such greatnefs of fpirit, under the controul of 
good lenfe, and the dire&ion of prudence, mult render a man 
refpedable—but, if not managed with difcretion, leaves a man 
no othei piaile than that of a magnanimous madman. Take 

every opportunity, my dear Frederick, of inculcating thefe 
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precepts in the mind of your brother : the natural warmth of his 
temper often makes me fearful of the mifchievous conlequences 
which I have myfelf too often experienced—though, I thank 
God, it never ftimulated me to revenge, or to a premeditate in¬ 
tention of injuring any one. 

I have already laid more than once, that I have a mold perfect 
conviction your amiable difpolition will enfiire to you the love of 
Mankind ; but it will at the lame time fubjeCt you to many impo- 
litions—to guard againft which, a great lhare of Hernnels is fame- 
times neceflary: there is, belides, a certain degree of fortitude 
abloluteiy requifite to give lullre to a gentle difpolition; without 
it, meeknels is thought timidity—modefly, weaknels—and the 
charming mildnefs of the forgiving heart, abufed as the pitiful re- 
fource of abjeCt apprehenlion and a mean Ipirit. There are times, 
therefore, when the wickednels of men, and the cuftoms of the 
world, make it necelfary to lay alide the lamb, and alfume. the 
lion. Europe at this moment prefents an awful and alarming 
crifis. In a neighbouring Country, the conduCt of the higher 
clalfes of focietv has produced a dreadful convullion ; focial order 
has been fubverted, and the liability of property annihilated : ail 
realoning from the hillory of former times is found inapplicable to 
the prefent: the lyllem of warfare itfelf has undergone a revolu¬ 
tion ; and no man is able to lay from politive inference, “ Thus 
will it be to-morrow.” Our infular fituation, thank God! pro- 
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LETTER FROM GENERAL MATHER'S, 

TO 

if HE COURT OF-DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


(referred to in the foregoing letters.) 


‘Honour aele Sirs, 

I have tire honour of informing you of the foc<?efs of your arms 
on the Malabar Coaft. You will have received advices of the outlet of the 
^Expedition from Bombay* and the general purport of it. On the 12th of De¬ 
cember, -I failed with a final! party ; and thought proper, of my own accord, 
<to land at Rajamundroog, in preference to any other place-—becaufe, cn this 
part of the Coaft, I had thedouble advantage of being able to fecure myfclf 
until reinforced, and to procure provisions, which I could not have done at 
Cundapore, or any place to the Southward, by reafon of the numerous gar- 
>rifons, and the vicinity of them to the capital. The mea fores and difpofitions 
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©f tiie Gentlemen at Bombay were fuch, that I could not place any aependeuce 
upon being timely reinforced Irom thence, or of Having any fupply of provihons. 
Rajamundroog is on the top of a high hill, and commands the entiance of the 
bet! river on the Coaft. We took it by florin. The moment we landed, 
fliort time was taken up in.preparing to move towards Onore ; for we had not 
a cooly, carriage, or bullock, to convey any ftores. The battering cannon, 
ammunition, provifions, &c. were lent by fea ; and the great additions that 
Hyder had made to the. fortifications of Onore and fortified Ifland, prevented 
my entering the river with the fmall craft, and obliged me to land every thing 
through a heavy furf on the beach, and then to crofs the river to the North¬ 
ward of the fort, Thefe impediments were got over ; and a practicable breach 
being effected, the aflault was made—and the garrifon, eonfifting of two thou- 
fand five hundred men, were either killed, drowned, or made prifoners.— 
Shortly after this event, the troops from the. Southward, under Lieutenants 
Colonel Macleod, were landed at Rajamundroog. To wait for a junction, 
would take up much time : fo, that not a moment fhould be loft, I embarked,. 
and landed near Cundapore, under the fire of the Bombay Grab and the Intrepid,. 
and immediately feized a fmall fort that ferved to feeure-our ftores. The enemy 
were in fight, and feemed numerous : fome prifoners that we took, reckoned 
them at twelve hundred Horfe, one tlioufand Sepoys, and five hundred Peons. 
My party was compofed of three hundred and fifty Europeans, fix hundred 
Sepoys,, and four fmall field-pieces—with which I.marched, firft towards the 
enemy, who drew back, and then I proceeded to Cundapore. They incom¬ 
moded my rear very much; but being determined to attack the fort, I only 
a£ed on the defenfive, and at feven in the evening got pofleffion of the fort, 
and the feveral redoubts that commanded the river. The grand objeft of the,- 
Expedition, an attack upon Bidanore, remained, to be undertaken ; and much, 
ferious reflection it required before the hazardous enterprize lhould be deter* 
mined on.-—-Your Honours will now take a view of the ftate of my army : No 
carriage-bullock, and the few draft not able to draw eight light field-pieces— 
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trot a cooly to carry mufquet, ammunition or provifions—not a tent—and* 
many Officers. His Majesty’s in particular,.had not afingle fervant—neither 
bullock or fheep to be had, the enemy having drove them off. The army, at* 
this time, confifted of about eleven hundred effective Europeans, and three 
thoufand Sepoys. The diftance from Cundapore to the foot of the Ghaut is ; 
thirty miles, through a woody country :■ the enemy’s army had been reinforced, 
and lay in the way. The reports of the ftrength of the various works that de¬ 
fended the pads up the mountains, was fuch as gave me but very faint hope of 
fuccefs ; and the difficulty of fupplying my troops with rice, was almoft of itfelf 
iuffitient to deter a perfon from the attempt. However* having pofitive orders- 
to take pofteffion of Bidanore, I refolved to make a trial, andiffued directions, 
for the march. 1 ' We had not gone fix miles, before the enemy oppofed us in 
force. We pufiled forwards ; and,-by the effeCt of well-ferved artillery, and 
the Head in efs of the men, the enemy retired as-we advanced. The fkirmifh> 
continued about three hours-—after which we were left to purfue our route 
unmolefted ; nor did tire enemy make any ftand till we were on the fourth 
day’s march, within three miles of the pafs—where, the-ground being favour¬ 
able, they attempted oppofition, and were-roughly treated, lofing, by the 
bayonet and fhot, above three hundred men. They were purfued to a fetal 1 
fort, which was immediately abandoned ; and then fled to the fir ft barrier or 
entrance of the pals.. This was a.line, of mafanry that covered all the open- 
ground, and was clofed' by: woods to the right and left. Upon fix baftions 
were mounted fifteen pieces of cannon ; and on the left was a work on a fteep 
mountain, with two-twelve pounders. 7 his altogether had too formidable an 
appearance to attack in front ; but having reconnoitred the right, I imagined 
that the fiank might be turned by aieending the hill through the wood. Early 
in the morning, two parties were formed—one to attempt the hank, the other 
to efcalade the wall; but the enemy faved us that trouble by evacuating the. 
place. This was a happy moment to try the pafs ; for the enemy, by tellings 
trees, &c. would have thrown fo many obftacles in the way, that the want ct, 
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qirovifion would have compelled me to rclinqtufh the defigm A party was in- 
dtantly ordered to follow the enemy up the hill, which, with little lofs, gained 
the fecond barrier, on which were mounted eleven guns. Fifty of the enemy 
were killed or taken at this work. Having this fueccfs, I relieved the exhaufted 
fay frcfli detachments, which excited emulation, and encouraged the ardour of 
■-the Sepoys ; for, to the unremitting exertions of this branch of your troops is 
due the honour of this day. Battery after battery was taken ; and the poffeffion 
-of the fort on the top of the Ghaut, about five in the afternoon, called Hyder- 
.ghur, crowned the whole. At this fort we found mounted thirty pieces of 
cannon, from twenty-four to four pounders ; and at the different works in the 
pafs, forty others, from four to twelve. 

When we contemplated the numerous redoubts and the height of the Ghaut, 
and were told by prifoners that we had drove off feventeen thoufand men, in¬ 
cluding difmounted Cavalry, regular Sepoys, and match-lock Peons, we could 
not confider the victory we had gained as due to us—our weak efforts would 
have been in vain. The progrefs of your arms is to be aferibed to the Divine 
Will. In the courfe of this war. Providence has been peculiarly bountiful— 
When we were in want of rice, we were fure to find a fupply left for our ufc 
by the enemy—when our mufquet-ammunition was expended, the enemy’s 
magazines furnifhed us abundantly—cannon we found in every fort, and fuck 
quantities of warlike ftores, that we are apt to fuppofe tliat Ryder fupplied all 
his garrifons from this Coaft and from Bidanore. Hyderghur is about Fourteen 
miles from Hydernagur, alias Bidanore, the capital of the Province. 

In the night of the day that we gained the Ghaut, I was vifited by Captain 
Donald Campbell, the fon of Colonel Charles Campbell. He had been 
wrecked off the Coaff, was feized, and kept in irons, until the approach of this 
army caufed the Jemadar to releafe him, to employ him as an Ambaffador. His 
, steflage was, that the Jemadar having loff his Mailer (Hyder), -and being upon 
bad terms with, Tippoo Sahib, would willingly put himfelf under the proteftion 
'©f the Company, provided that the management of the Country was continued 
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to hitfe- The idea of getting pofieflion of the capital and the forts of the King¬ 
dom cowards Seringapatam, as well as the very great advantage I might expe£l 
fronjf his experience, abilities and influence, with the weak ftate of my army, 
induced me to clofe with the propofal; and I fent him a cowl, flgnifying that 
his power and influence fhould not be leflened. This, tho* not drawn with a pen 
of a Lawyer, was equal in value to the capital of Bidanore. Captain Campbell 
returned with it, and was to tell the jemadar that I fhould march in the morning. 

* r * 

Not expefting the great fuccefs that we had met with by forcing the pafs on 
the main'road, I had detached Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod to the left, to 
afeend the Ghaut through a narrow path, in order to attack Hyderghur in the 
rear. The abfence of this detachment, and the fatigue of the former day, re¬ 
duced ray party to about four hundred Europeans and feven hundred Sepoys; 
and all my guns were at the bottom of the Ghaut. With this detachment 
I moved towards Bidanore, and was within a mile of the walls before any 
meflage came from Captain Campbell or the jemadar : but having-nothing to 
apprehend in the field from the panic-ftruek enemy, we continued our march 
until the welcome approach of Captain Campbell aflured me the place was our 
own. On entering it, I was pleafed to fee about four hundred of your Sepoys 
that had been taken in the Carnatic, who offered me their ferviee. Upon 
vifiting the jemadar, I repeated my affurances, that while he behaved faithfully 
to the Company, the management of the Country fhould be continued- to him ; 

and, although the fword muft be in your hands, that he fhould have as much 

*- fe 

power and influence as his flat ion required, and that you would not refufe 
fettling upon him very ample allowances. The enemy being in force, and my 
army much weakened, with other dif agreeable matters that occurred, prevented 
my. further advance than to take poflefliorr of two forts to the Eafhvard ; for, 
being appreheniive that the,Killidar of Mangalore would not deliver up that 
place to the order of Hyat Sahib, and confldering that famous fea-port of 
more confequence to your affairs* than acquiring territory beyond the mountains, 
lilield myfelf in. readinefs to march that way, and was forced to lay fiege to it. 
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A practicable breach being made, the Killidar thought proper to frcrtfcn- 
der it Upon this happy event give me leave to congratulate you; for it 
partly fecurcs our conquefts from Carwar to Cananore. There are two or three 
places that I have not been able to fummons; but as thefe garrifons eaisnot 
expe# any l'uccour, tiiey will fall of courfe. 

Thus have I given your Honours a fhort recital, from the.£rfl landing iof 
your .arms on the 12th of December, to the reduction of Mangalore on tie 
9th of March ; in which-fhort time aferies of fuccefs has attended us that ca'u 
hardly be paralleled. All the enemy’s marine has fallen in our hands, among 
which are eight fbips of the line, either built or on the flocks; and five of 
them might be fent to fea in a fhort time. After informing you of the happy 
and glorious fuccels of your arms, it is painful for me to tell you, that diflen- 
tion in tlie army, on account of plunder and booty, has arifen to fuch a height 
as to threaten open mutiny. I have informed your Honours of tire terms that 
the Jemadar required, and that I in your name granted; and you know in 
how peaceable a manner this capital was refigned to you. I am forry to fay, 
that Hrs Majesty’s Officers have been foremoii in the clamours ; and that the 
agents appointed by them have occafioned me much trouble and anxiety, and 
a .great deal of difeontent throughout the army. I fhall fend you copies of 
the fcveral letters that have paffed, for your determination. They may fup- 
pofe that I have appropriated treafure to my own ufe, or bargained to reftore 
the private property of the Jemadar to him; or that I fhould agree that he- 
fhould call all treafure and jewels his private property, to the excluiion of 
what of right ffiould belong to the Honourable Company or the captors. I 
have only to affine your Honours, that I have made no bargain whatever, 
either public or private, but what was expreffid hi the cowl fent from Hyder- 
ghur, to which Captain Campbell was witnefs; and as I have frequently 
mentioned to my friends, that I would not receive a prefent of confequence 
without the confent of the Honourable Company, I ffiall inform you, that on 
£()y firft viiit the Jemadar inffiled on making me .a prefent of a lack of 
* rupees,; 
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rupees ; and when he pleafed to give a donation to the army of two lacks and 
[ thirty thoufand of rupees, which fum waits your plcafure, he requeued I would 
accept of another lack of rupees. To both of thefe requefts refpefting myfelf, 
1 replied, that provided your Honours would give me leave, 1 Ihould certainly 
embrace that fortunate moment to gain an independence, and fhall wait your or¬ 
ders as to the difpofal of two lacks of rupees. How far my former and theprefent 
Services may entitle me to your good opinion, and to your acquiefcence in thus 
rewarding me, is left to the generofity of your Honours ; but I beg that you will 
believe, that, during the courfe of my lerviecs, every thing of a fimilar nature 
fhall be laid before you. 

If it were poifible to fatisfy the avidity of a body of men, this little army 
would have afufficiency of honour and profit to fill the moft greedy; but the in¬ 
firmities of nature are not to be controuled by reafon. Avarice of the moft perni¬ 
cious tendency has pervaded the limits of fenfe, and ftepped beyond the bounds ot 
duty. The army, not content with acquiring, at the different places that has 
been taken on the coaft in fhips of war, naval ftores, merchandize, See. &c. and 
in goods of various kinds at Bidanorr, which altogether the Jemadar fays may 
be valued at thirty Jacks of pagodas ; they feek to deprive the Jemadar of his 
private property, under pretence of the lawful rights ot war; and alTume a 
ftvle and manner in their clamours and united addrefles, that appears intended 
to force from me what I think ought to be preferved for the public fcrvice, and 
for the benefit of the Honourable Company. The manner that the lott and city 
was delivered to the Company, does not authorize me to touch private property; 
and the cowl implies a perfedf fecurity for all fuch. Would your Honours be 
pleafed, that by any rapacious adticn of your Commander in Chief, that he or the 
troops fhould forfeit the good opinion that may be entertained of them from 
their rapid fuccefs, or that the public fervice fhould beconfidered as a fecondavy 
objefl: ? Our name has fallen almoft to contempt; but, as far as lays in my 
power, it fhall be recovered, if npt raifed to its former eminence. 

Mangalore ■> March 16, 1783* 


FINIS . 


